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It iB mi^iy well, nid the priest ; pny, kndlord, Mng me tfaoee 
books, for I baye a mind to see them. With sU my heart, answered the 
host ; and going to his ohamber, he brought oat a little old eloke-bag^ 
with a padlock and ohain to it, and opening it, he took oat three large 
Tolomes, and some manosoript papers written in a fine ehaiaoter. — 
Jaktis's TrtauiaUon, 




INTEODUCTION TO OLD MOBTAUTT 



Tea lemazkaUe penon called by the title of Old Mortality 
was well known in Sootland about the end of the last oentnzy. 
Hia real name waa Bobert Patenon. He waa a natiTO, it is 
said, ol the pariah of CSloflebnm, in Dumfrieaahire, and pxob- 
aUj a maaon by prof eaaion — at leaat eduoated to the nae of 
the diiaeL Whether family diaaenakmai or the deep and 
enthnaiaatio feeling of aappoaed duty, drove him to leaye hia 
dwellings and adopt the mngular mode of life in which he 
wandered, like a palmer, through Scotland, ia not known. It 
could not be poverty, however, whioh prompted hia journeys 
for he never accepted anything beyond the hospitality which 
waa willingly rendered him, and when that waa not pr o fl fa red, 
he always had money enough to provide for hia own humble 
wants. His personal appearance, and favomite, or rather sole^ 
ooeupation, are accurately described in the preliminary chapter 
of the following woriL. 

It la about thirty years since, or more^ that the Author met 
this singular penon in the churchyard of Dunnottar, when 
mending a day or two with the late learned and azceUent 
<jeigyman, Mr. Walker, the minister of that parish, for the 
purpose of a dose examination of the ruins of the Castle of 
Dunnottar, and other subjects of antiquarian research in that 
ne^bouihood. Old Mortality chanced to be at the same 
plaoe, on the usual business of his pilgrimage ; for the Castle 
of Dunnottar, though lying in the anti-covenanting district of 
the Meams^ was, witii the parish churchyard, celebrated for the 
oppressions sustained there by the Cameromans in the time of 
James IL 

It waa in 1685, when Argyle waa threatening a descent 
upon Scotland, and Monmouti^ waa preparing to invade the 
west of England, that the privy counol <^ Scotland, with cruel 
precaution, made a general arrest of more than a hundred 



penonB in the aoathem and westem piovinoei^ Bappoeed, iroai 
their religious principlesi to be iniTnioii] to goyemment^ to* 
gether with many women and children. These oaptiyeB were 
driyen northward like a flock of bullocks, but with less pre- 
caution to proyide for their wants, and finally penned up in 
a subtenanean dungeon in the CSastle of Dunnottar, haying a 
window opening to the front of a precipice which oyeihangB 
the German Ocean. They had suffered not a little on the 
journey, and were much hurt both at the scoflBs of the northern 
Prelatista^ and the mocks, gibes, and contemptuous tunes 
played by the fiddlers and pipers who had come from eyery 
quarter as they passed, to triumph oyer the reyilers of thdr 
calling. The repose which the melancholy dungeon affinded 
them was anythmg but undisturbed. The g^uards made them 
pay for eyery indulgence, eyen that of water; and when some 
of the prisoners resisted a demand so unreasonable^ and insisted 
on their right to haye this necessary of life untaxed, their 
keepers emptied the water on the prison floor, sayings *If 
they were obliged to bring water for the canting Whigs, they 
were not bouml to afford them the use d bowls or pitchera 
gratis.^ 

In this prison, which is still termed the Whigs' Vaults 
seyeral died of the diseases incidental to such a situation ; and 
others broke their limbs, and incurred fotal injury, in desperate 
attempts to escape from their stem prison-house. Oyer the 
gr&yes of these unhappy persons, their friends, after the Beyola« 
tion, erected a monument with a suitable inscription. 

This peculiar shrine of the Whig martyrs is yery much 
honoured by their descendants, thou^ residing at a great dis- 
tance from the land of their captiyity and death. My friend, 
the Bey. Mr. Walker, told me that^ being once upon a tour in 
the south of Scotland, probably about forty years since, he had 
the bad luck to inyolye himself in the labyrinth of passages 
and tracks which cross, in eyery direction, the eztensiye waste 
called Lochar Moss, near DumMes, out of which it is scarcely 
possible for a stnuiger to extricate himself; and there was 
no small difficulty in procuring a guide, since such people as 
he saw were engaged in digging their peats — a work of 
paramount necessity, which will hardly brook iatertuption. 
Mr. Walker could, therefore, only procure unintelligible direc- 
tions in the southern brogue, which difiers widely ^m that of 
the Meams. He was beginning to think himseU in a serious 
dilemma, when he stated his case to a farmer of rather the 
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better claaB, who was employed, as the othen^ in diggmg his 
winter faeL The old man at fost made the same excuse with 
those who had already declined acting as the traveller's guide; 
but peroeiTing him in great perplezit j, and paying the respect 
due to his profeasioiiy 'You are a dwgyman, sirl' ^ said. Mr. 
Walker assented. 'And I observe from your speech that you 
are from the northf 'You are ri^t> my good frioid,' was the 
repty. 'And may I ask if you have ever heard of a jrface called 
Dumiottar f ' 'I ought to know something about it^ my friend,' 
said Mr. Walker, ' since I have been sevml years the minister 
of the parish.' 'I am glad to hear iV said the Dumfriesian, 
'for one of my near relations lies buried there, and there is, I 
believe, amonument over his grave. I would give half d what 
I am aught to know if it is still in existence.' 'He was one of 
those who perished in the Whigs' Vault at the castlef ' said the 
Tninist^er ; ' for there are few southlanders besides lying in our 
churchyard, and none, I think, having monuments.' 'Even 
sae — even sae,' said the old Oameronian, for such was the 
iBimer. He then laid down his spade, cast en his coat, and 
heartily oflfored to see the minister out of the moss, if he should 
lose the rest of the c£t»^« durgue. Mr. Walker was able to 
requite him amply, in his opinion, by reciting the epitaph, 
which he remembered by heart The old man was enchanted 
with finding the memory of his grandfather or great-grandfather 
faithfully recorded amongst the names of brother sufferers; 
and rejecting all other offers of recompense, only requested, 
after he had guided Mr. Walker to a safe and dry road, that he 
would let him have a written copy of the inscription. 

It was whilst I was listening to this story, and looking at 
the monument referred to, that I saw Old Mortolity engaged in 
his daily task of cleaning and repairing the ornaments and 
epitaphs upon the tomb. His appearance and equipment were 
exactly as described in the NoveL I was very domxras to see 
something of a person so singular, and expected to have done 
ao^ as he took up his quarters with the hospitable and liberal- 
spirited minister. But though Mr. Walker invited him up 
after dinner to partake of a glass of spirits and water, to wlwm 
he was supposed not to be very averse, yet he would not speak 
frankly upon the subject of his occupation. He was in bad 
bumour, and had, according to his phrase, no freedom for con- 
versation with us. 

His spirit had been sorely vexed by hearing, in a certain 
Aberdonian kirk, the psalmody directed by a pitch-pipe, or 
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some dmSax ingtnmieiit^ whioh mB to Old Mortality the 
abomination of abominations. Parbapo, after all, he did not 
feel himself at ease with his company; he might suspect the 
questions asked by a north-oountiy minister and a young 
banister to saTonr more of idle curiosity than profit. At any 
late^ in the phrase of John Bunyan, Old Mortality went on hia 
way, and I saw him no more. 

The remarkable figure and oooupation of this ancient pilgrim 
was recalled to my memory by an account transmitted by my 
friend, Mr. Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at Dumiriea^ to 
whom I owe many obligations of a similar nature. From thi% 
besides some other droumstances, among which are those of the 
old man's death, I learned the parturalam described in the test. 
I am also informed that the old palmer's famOy, in the third 
generation, surviTes, and is highly reepected both for talents 
and worth. 

While these sheets were passmg through the pres% I 
receiTed the following communication from Mr. Train, whose 
underiating kindness had, during the intervals of laborious 
duty, cdleoted its materials from an indubitable source : — 

*In the course of my periodical visits to the Glenkens, I 
have become intimately acquainted with Bobert Paterson, a son 
of Old Mortality, who nves in the little village of Balmanlellan ; 
and although he is now in the seventieth year of his age^ 
preserves all the vivadty of youth — has a most retentiTe 
memoiy, and a mind stored with information far above what 
could be expected from a person in his station of life. To 
him I am indebted for the fdlowing particulars relative to his 
father and his descendants down to the present time. 

*BobertPatenon,a/ta«01dMortality, was theson of Walter 
Paterson and Maigaret Scott, who occupied the fann of Hag- 
giaha, in the parish of HawidE, during nearly the first half of 
the 18th century. Here Bobert was bom, in the memorable 
year 1715. 

'Being the youngest son of a numerous family, he, at an 
early age, went to serve with an elder brother, named Francis^ 
who rented, from Sir John Jardine of Applegarth, a small tract 
in Corncockle Moor, near Lochmaben. During his residence 
there he became acquainted with Elisabeth Gray, daughter of 
Bobert Gray, gardener to Sir John Jaidine, whom he after- 
wards married. His wife had been for a considerable time a 
cook-maid to Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Glosebum, who pro- 
cured for her husband, from the Duke of Qaeensbeizy, an 
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advantageoofl lease of the freerto ne qiuuny of Gatebirbriggi in 
the perieh of MortOD. Here be built a bmne^ and bad as much 
land as kept a bone and oow. My inf amiant oannot aay witb 
certainly the year in wbioh bis fiU^her took up bis lesidenoe at 
Qatekmhnggf bat be ia auie it nmat have been only a abort 
time prior to the year 1746, as, during the memonaUe frost in 
1740, be says bis mother still resided in the serrioe of Sir 
llioinaa Kincpatribk. When the Highlandem were retnming 
from Kngland on their route to Gka^yWi in the year 174546^ 
they plundered Mr. Patenon's bouse at Gbatelowbrigg;^ and 
carried him a prisoner as £ur as Olenbuok, morely because be 
said to one of the straggling army that their retreat might 
ba^e been easily foreseen, as the strong aim of Ihe Lord iras 
eYidently raised, not only against the bloody and wicked bouse 
of Stewart, but against all who attempted to support the abom- 
inable heresies of the Churob of Bome. From this ciroum- 
stanoe It appears that (Md Mortality had, even at that eariy 
period of his life^ imbibed the religious enthusiasm by wbioh he 
afterwards became so much distinguished. 

'The religious sect called Hill-men, or Gameronians, was at 
that time much noted for austerity and devotion, in imitation 
of Oameron, their founder, of whose tenets Old Mortality be- 
came a most strenuous supporter. He made frequent journeys 
into GaDoway to attend weir conyentides, and oooasionally 
canned with him gravestones from his quarry at Cki^owbrigg, 
to keep in remembrsnoe the righteous whose dust bad been 
gathered to their fathers. Old Mortality was not one of those 
religions devotees who^ altbou^ one eye is seemingly turned 
towards heaven, keep the other steadfastly fixed on some sub- 
lunaxy object As his enthusiasm increased, his journeys into 
GaDoway became more frequent; and be giaduidly neglected 
even the common prudential duty of providing for hu oflbpring. 
From about the year 1758, he neglected wholly to return from 
Galloway to his wife and five children at Gatelowbrigg, which 
induced her to send her eldest son Walter, then only twelve 
yean of age, to Galloway in search of his father. After travers- 
ing nearly tiie whole of that extensive district, from the Nick 
cf Benncorie to the Fell of Bariiullion, he found him at last 
woikjng on the Oameronian monuments, in the old kirkyard of 
Kirkchnst, on the west aide of the Dee, opposite the town of 
Kirkcudbright The littie wanderer used ail the influence in 
bis power to induce bis father to return to his &nuly ; but in 
vain. Mrs. Paterscm sent even some of her female children into 
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CUlowaj in aeaioh of their fttthery lor the aune purpoee of 
perniadiiig him toietoni home; bat withcmt any Boocesa. At 
iBst, in t^ aonmier of 1768^ ahe removed to the little upland 
Tillage ol Balmaclellanj in the Glenkeoa of GaUowa j, where^ 
upon the amall pittanoe deriTed from keeping a little achoc^ 
ahe auppcvted her numeroua family in a reapectable manner. 

'Tfam ia a amall monumental atone in the farm of the 
OakLoDy near the Houae of the Hill, in Wigtonahiie, which ia 
highly Tenanted aa being the first ereoted, by Old Mortalil^, 
to the memory of aeTeral peraona who fell at that plaoe m 
def enoe of their religioua teoeta in the GiTil War, in the reign 
of Chariea Second.* 

'From the Oaldon, the labouia of Old Mortality, in the 
eoarae of time^ spread OTcr nearly all the Lowlands of Scotland. 
Thero are few ohurchyarda in Ayrshire, Galloway, or Dumfriea- 
ahire, where the woidL ol his chiael ia not yet to be seen. It ia 
eaaily diatii^^uiahed from the work of anT other artist by the 
primitiTe rodeneaa of the emblems of death, and of the inscrip- 
tions which adom the ill-formed blo<dai of his erection. Tliis 
task of repairing and erecting graTCstones, practised without 
fee or reward, was the only ostensible employment of this 
Binfflilar person for upwards of forty years. The door of CTery 
Gameronian'a houae was indeed open to him at all times when 
he ohoae to enter, and he was gladly receiTed as an inmate of 
the family; but he did not iuTariably accept of these dTilitiea^ 
as may be seen by the foUowing account of his frugal ezpenses^ 
found, amongst other little papers (aome of which I haTC like- 
wiae in my poaaeaaion), in hu pocket-book after his death : — 

OaUkemu qfFlmi, Uk Fibmory 17M. 
BOBIBT PATEBSOir dMOT tO MaBOAXXT OaBTBTALB 

To drye Lodginge for aeren weeks £0 4 1 

ToFoarAiu&leteofAitMMl S 4 

To 6 lippies of Potatoee 18 

To Lend IConey at the time of Mr. Raid's Seertme&t .060 
ToSChappineofTellwithBuidytheKeeliiuai- . .009 

£0 15 5 
BeoeiTed in pert . . 10 

Unpdd £0 6 6 ' 

* The hovM HM stonned 5j e Ceptein Orebaid or Urqnhart, who hm diot in tlie 
etUwk. 

t A wen-known hnmorlBty «tin elim popolArly oaUed br the iiMna of Old Ked^ 
begs, wli6 deele in tbe Iceel or chelk witti whioh fkimen menc tlielr flooks. 
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'This Btatemeat ahowB the nligkias wandnrar to hava been 
Toy poor in his dd age ; bat he mm so move by ohoiea than 
ihioQ^ neoenitj, aa at the peiiod here aUuded to his children 
were all ccnntorfaably aitoated, and were moat anzknia to keep 
their father at home» bat no entreaty ooold indooe him to 
alter his erratie way of life. He traVeQed from one choroh- 
yud to another, moonted on hia old white pony, till the last daT 
of hia eziateaoe^ and died, as yoa have described, at 'B*"^^'", 
near Lodkerby, on the 14th Febroaiy 1801, in the eighty-aizth 
year of hia age. As soon as his body was found, intimation 
was sent to his sons at Balmaolellan ; bat| tern the great depth 
of the snow at that time^ the letter commonicating the par- 
ticolaia of his death was so long detained by the way that the 
remaina of the plgrim were interred before any of hia relations 
could airiye at BankhilL 

'The following is an esaot ooinr of the aceoontof hia foneml 
expenses, the ori^nal of which I hare in my possession : — 



IbmQfaiidiim of the Fnnnl dungee of Robort Fitanon, who dyed at 
BaakhiU on the Utb day of Felvnuy 1801 

To % Ooffon £0 18 

To Mimtiiig for do 2 8 

To a Shirt lor him 6 

T6 a pair of Cotton StobUngB S 

To Biwd at the Foonxml S 6 

To CSUw at ditto 8 

To 1 put Sumo 4 6 

To 1 pint Whiflkio 4 6 

To a man goinfp to Annan 8 

To the grave digw 10 

To linnan ftr a sheet to him 8 8 

£3 1 10 
Tiken off him when dead 17 6 

£0 14 4 

'The above aoooont ia aathenticated by the son of the 



'My friend was prevented by indisposition tern even going 
to ^^^l^ill to attend the fanend of his father, whioh I regret 
very much, as he is not aware in what chorohyard he waa 
interred. 

< For the paxpoee of erecting a small monoment to his memory, 
I have made every possible inquiry, wherever I thought there 
was the least chance of finding out where Old Mortolity was 
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laid; bat I hsfO done so in Tain, m hit death b not ngistored 
in the Beanop-bookol any of the neighboming pmiHheB.* lam 
worry to think that in aJl piobafaility thia wingiilM' penMO, who 
spent 80 many yean of hu lengthened erirtenoe in striding 
with his ohiflu and mallet to pezpetoate the memory of many 
less deserving than himself, most remain eyen without a aingie 
stone to maik out the restlngp-plaoe of his mortal remains. 

'Old Mortality had three sons^ Robert^ Walter, and John; 
the former, as has been already mentioned, liyes in the village 
of Balmaclellan, in comfortable oiroomstancea, and is mndi 
reepeoted by his neighbours. Walter died several yean ago^ 
leaving bemnd him a family now respec ta bly situated in this 
point. John went to Amerioa in the year 1776, and, after 
various turns of fortune^ settled at Baltimore.' 

Old Nol himself is said to have loved an innocent jest 
(see Captain Hodgscm's Memoin). Old Mortality somewhat 
resembled the Protector in this turn to festivity. Like Master 
Silence, he had been merry twice and thrice-in his time ; but 
eyen his jests were of a melancholy and sepulchral nature, and 
sometimes attended with inconvenience to himself as will 
appear from the foUowing anecdote : — 

The old man was at one time following his wonted ocoupat]<m 
of repairing the tombs of the martyrs, in the churchyard <tf 
Girthon, and the serton of the parish was plying his Kindred 
task at no small distance. Some roguish urchins were sporting 
near them, and by their noisy gambols disturbing the old men 
in their serious occupation. The most petulant ci the juvenile 
party were two or three boys, grandchildren of a person well 
known by the name ci Cooper Climent. This artist enjoyed 
almost a monopoly in Girthon and the neighbouring parishes 
for making and selling ladles, caupe, bickers, bowU^ spoons^ 
oogueis, and trencherB, formed of wood, for the use of the country 
peopla It must be noticed that^ notwithstanding the excel- 
lence of the cooper's yessels^ they were apt^ when new, to impart 
h reddish tinge to whateyer Uquor was put into them, adrcum- 
stance not uncommon in like cases. 

The grandchildren of this dealer in wooden woik took it 
into their head to ask the sexton what use he could possibly 

* This good intention ^nM.howeTer,otiTi6d oat. A hMdttoneuMflreeted, November 
1860, to tliuB menuxy of Old Ifortyitj in the draroilinid ofOMrlaTrook, whan Umn if 
pntieflwtoaT proof of hie having been intenred in the month of Vabnnry 180L Mr. 
Train aeems to Imts been mideid in Us infomuttion respecting the name of the vfllegi 
where Bobert Faterson died. Hmto is now strong evidenoe thnt not BsnkhiD, but 
Bankend, sboat ilfteen miles fhxm Wm*^*'"', was the pisoe where Old Mortnlity 
biwthed his hwt (l4Ung% 
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makd of the mnnoKouB fngmenti of old onffinii whioh woro 
thrown iq) in openinff new gmveB. 'Do you not knofw/ add 
Old Martalitf, 'that he idls them to your grandfather, who 
makes them Into apoona, trenehersp bidcei% bowieSi and so 
forthl' At thiaaaaortioi], the yoathMgrofop broke up in great 
oonfuaion and diagoat^ on reflecting how many meala they had 
eaten oat of diahea which, by Old Mortalitrpa aocoant, were 
ooly fit to be naed at a banqnet of witdMa or of g^ioala. 
lliey carried the tidings home^ when many a dinner waa spofled 
by the loathing which the Intelligence inmarted; for the 
acooont of the materials was supposed to explain tiie reddiah 
tinge which, eren in the days of uie cooper's fame^ had seemed 
somewhat snsindoaa. The ware of Cooper Cliinent was re- 
jected in horror, much to the benefit of his rirals the mugger^ 
who dealt in earthenware. The man of cutty-spoon and ladle 
saw his trade inteiTupted, and learned the roason, by hia 
quondam customers coming upon him in wrath to return the 
goods which were compomd of such unhallowed materials^ 
and demand repayment of their mone^ . In this disagreeable 
predieunent, uie foriom artist dtea Old Mortality into a 
court of justice^ where he proved that the wood he used in his 
trade waa that of the stayea of old wine-pipes bought from 
soragg^en^ with whmn the country then abounded, a drcum- 
stanoe which fully accounted for their imparting a colour to 
their contents. Old Mortality himself made the fullest de- 
dsiation that he had no other pur pose in making the sssmniMi 
than to check the petulance of the children. Bat it is easier 
to tal»awsy a good name than to restore it. Cooper diment^s 
bnsmeas continued to languish, and he died in a state of 
poferty. 
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OLD MORTALITY 



CHAPTER I 



PBHTinfrifABT 



mj aeeka he with imwwried tofl 
Ikomrfa desth's dim mSkM to mgB hit «my» 

Bedaim his long aiaorted spoil, 
And lead oUiTion into dsjf 

IiAmHOBin. 

'MoR imdaa,* says the Marniiwrrpt of Mr. Pattieaon, 'miut 

baye wi t n o i o d with ddig^t the jojoua bunt which attends 

the diwniwHmg of a -village aohodl on a fine aommer eTemng. 

The buojant apirit of dhUdhood, lepraned with m mudi 

difficulty during the tedious houm of diiwiplin<s may then be 

nen to oqplodB^ as it were, in ahoat^ and aon^ and frcMio^ aa the 

little uiduna join in gioaps on their playground, and arrange 

their matdiee of aport for the evening. But there is one 

mdiridittl who partakea of the relief affinded by the moment of 

dismiasioD, whoae f eelinga are not ao obrioua to the eye of the 

ipectator, or ao apt to reoeiye hiB qn^ipatby. I mean the 

tttoher himael^ who^ atunned with the hum, and aa£focated 

vith the oHoaeneaa of hia adhoolroom, haa apent the whole day 

(himielf a^^ainatahoat) in controlling petnlanoe, exdtingindiffer- 

noe to aoticHit atriving to enlighten atupiditr, and labouring to 

wften obatinaqy ; and whoae very powers of mtelleot haye been 

ooafoimded by hearioff the aame dull leaaon repeated ahundred 

tnnea hy rote, and omy YarilDd by the varioua blunders of the 

noiten. Even the flowers of claaaio geniua, with which hia 

nlitaiy fancy ia moat gratified, haye beoi rendered degraded in 

iu8 imagination by their connexion with teaxs, with errora, and 

▼I t 
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with puniBhineiit; so that the Edoguu of Yixga and Odd d 
Horaoe aie eaoh inaepaiibl j allied in aMOciation with the 
sullen figure and monotonous redtataon of some blubbering 
sdioolboj. If to these mental distresses are added a delioate 
fiame of bodj, and a mind ambitious of some higher distinc- 
tion than that of being the l^rant ol diildhood, the reader 
may ha^e some slight eonoeption of the relief which a sdli- 
tazy walk in the cool of a fine summer evening affinds to the 
head which has ached, and the nerves which have been shat- 
tered, for so many hours in plying the irksome task of public 
instruction. 

'To me these evening strolls have been the happiest hours 
of an unhapi^ life; aikL if anv gentle reader shall hereafter 
find pleasure in perusing these lucubrations^ I am not unwilling 
he should know that the plan of them has been usually traced 
in those moments when relief from toil and clamour, combined 
with the quiet scenery around me^ has disposed my^mind to 
the task of composition, 

*My chief haunt^ in these hours of golden leisure^ is the 
banks of the small stream which, winding through a 'Mono vale 
of green bracken,'' passes in front of the village school-house of 
Ganderdeugh. For the first quarter of a mile^ perhaps, I may 
be disturbed from my meditations in order to return toe scrape 
or doflfod bonnet of such stragglers among my pupils as fish 
for trouts or minnows in the little brook, or sedc rushes and 
wild flowers by its maigin. But beyond the space I have 
mentioned the juvenile anglers do not after sunset voluntarily 
extend their excursionB. The cause is, that farther up the 
narrow vaUev, and in a recess which seems scooped out of 
the side of me steep heathy bank, there is a deserted burial- 
ground, whidi the little cowards are f eaiful of approaching in 
tiie twilidit. To me, however, the place has an inexpressible 
charm. It has been long the favourite termination of my walks, 



and, if my kind patron forgets not his promise, will (and prob- 
ably at no very distant day) be my final resting-irface after my 
mortal pilgrimage.* 

'It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of fSeeling 
attached to a burial-ground, without exdting those of a more 
unpleashig description. Having been very liUle used for many 
years, the few hillocks which rise above the level plain are 
covered with the same short velvet turf. The monuments, d 
whidi there are not above seven or eighty are half suhJe in 

•SeePMvFktttewii'aOtsTe. Notel. 
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the gRNmd $sA d? e ggf onm with mom. No newly-ereeted 

tnmh dkrtairiM tli# ■ohflff ■awtiity <rf mir iwlljiflijmMi ly T wmitwiifig 

VM oi iBoent calamitjr, and no nuik-flpniiging gnw Icvom 
upon oar imaginatkm the veeoOaotion, tliat it owes its datk 
hunuianoe to the foul and festering remnants of mortality 
iHileii forment beneatii. The daisy whieh sprmkles the sod, 
and the havebeD whieh hangs over it^ derire thefar pnxe noariafa- 



ment from the dew of heaven, and their growth impressos ns 
with no degradmg or disgusting reooHeotiona. I>ealh has 
indeed been here, and its treoes are before ns j bat thej aie 
softened and deprived of their honor by oar distance fmn 
the period when Hbej have been irst impressed. Those who 
deep beneath are only connected with ns by the refleo> 
tkm, that diey have onoe been what we now are^ and that» 
as their relies are now identified with their mother dearth, 
oars shall at some fatore period undergo the same tnns- 



'Tet» aUhoogfa the moss has been edleeted on the most 
modem of these humble tombs daring f oar genenitions of man- 
kind, the memory of some of those who sleep beneath them is 
still held in rever e nt remembrsnoe. It is true that^ upon the 
largest^ and, toan antiquaiy, the most interesting monument (rf 
Ute groups whifih bean the effigies of a douj^ity knight in his 
hood of mail, with his shield hanging on his breast^ the armorial 
beariogs are deiaoed by time^ and a few woRKXit letten may be 
read at the pleasare of the dedj^ierer, Dm, Jchati de Samd^ 
or JUkam de Lamd, And it is also true that of another 
tomb^ rioUy sealptursd with an ornamental cross, mitre, and 
poatoral ati^ traditica can only aTer that a oertain nameless 
biahop liee interred there. But upon other two stones which 
lie bwide may still be read in rude prose and roder rhyme 
the hjatory of those who deep beneath them. They bekng, we 
are aaaored by the epitaph, to the dass of persecuted Ptieby- 
teriana who aiSirded a melanchdly sulqect for history in the 
timea of Charles n. and his soeeeesor.* In retoming from the 
battle of Pentland Hills, a party of the insaigents had been 
attacked in this g)en by a small detadmient of the king's 
tRMps, and three or foor dther killed in the skirmish, or shot 
after being made prisoner^ as rebels taken with arms in their 
hamda. l^e peasantry continued to attadi to the tombs of 
thoae victima of prelacy an honoor whidi they do not render 

8ev«ath King at SeoOuid ot ttnt muaib. and Saoond aeoocdliig to ttia 
of Om KiB0i of iBsInd.-^. 0. 
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to mora splendid tdAHBokonis; and, when fliej point them oat 
to their kmu^ and nanate the ftite of the sofieren, nsoally oan- 
dude by exhorting them to be ready, should times call for it, 
to resist to the death in the oanae of dyil and religioDS liberty, 
like their brave forefathers. 

'Although I am far from Teneratmg the peooliar tenets 
asserted by those who eall themselTes the followers of those 
men, and whose intolerance and narrow-minded bigotry are at 
least as oonspiouous as their devotional seal, yet it is without 
depreciating the memory of thoee sofferers, many of whom 
united the independent sentiments of a Hampden with the 
Buffnring seal of a Hooper or Latimer. On the other hand, it 
would be unjust to forget that many even of those who had 
been most active in crushing what they oonoeived the rebellious 
and seditious spirit of those unhappy wanderers, displayed 
themselves, when called upon to suffisr for their political and 
religious opinions, the same daring and devoted seal, tinctured, 
in tiieir case, with chivalrous loyalty, as in the former with 
republican enthusiasm. It has often been remarked of the 
Scottish character, that the stubbornness with whidi it is 
moulded shows most to advantage in adversity, when it seems 
akin to the native sycamore of their hills, wnioh scorns to be 
biassed in its mode of growth even by the influence of the 
prevailing wind, but, shooting its branches with equal bold- 
ness in eveiy direction, shows no weatherHude to tiie storm, 
and may be broken, but can never be bended. It must be 
understood that I speak of my countrymen as they fall under 
my own observation. When in foreign countries^ I have been 
informed that they are more docile. But it is time to return 
tRHn this digression. 

<One summer evening as, in astroU such as I have described, 
I approached this deserted mansion of the dead, I was some- 
what surprised to hear sounds distinct from those which usually 
soothe its solitude^ the gentle chiding, namely, of the brook, and 
the sighing of the wind in the boughs of three gigantic ash-treeS| 
which mane the cemetenr. The dinkof ahanunerwason this 
occasion distinctly heard ; and I entertained some alarm that 
a maroh dike, long meditated by the two proprietors whoto 
estates were divided by my favourite Inook, was about to be 
drawn up the glen, in order to substitute its rectilinear 
deformity for the graceful winding of the natural boundary.* 
As I approached I was agreeably u^eoeived. An old man was 

•SeeAMtfeh-DOMBooiMkiy. Notol 
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seated upon the monmneiit of the dauc^teied P webyte ri eaib 
and baflQ^ emploved In dequeuing with hia ohiael the letten of 
the inaonptioD wiik)h» annoniwing in SoriptiUBl language the 
pramiaed hliwiwu ga of futurity to be the kt of the dain, 
anathematifled the murderan with eone^onding Tiolenoe. A 
Moe bonnet of nnniwia] dimenpopa covered the giey haiw of the 
piona irackman. Hjtdreei waaa laigeold-faahioned ooat of the 
eoaxae doth oaJled ''hodden-grefi" usually worn bj the elder 
peaaaatfl^ with waiatooat and breedhee of the eame; and the 
whole Bmtf though still in decent repair, had obriouBly seen a 
tndn of kng aenrice. Strong dooted ahoe^ ctudded with hob- 
naili^ and '^giamadiea'' or ''l^ggmsy'* made of thiek black olothy 
completed foa equipmentb Beside him fed among the grares a 
pony, the conqianion of his joomeyi whose extreme wMtenesi^ 
aa well aa its projecting bones and hollow eyesi i ndicated its 
antiq[aity. It was hanussed in the most simple manner, with 
a pair of bnnkfl^ a hair tether, or halter, and a ^sonk,* or cushion 
of stmw, iiwitcad of bridle and saddle. A canyass pooch hung 
around the neck of the animal, for the purpose^ ptobaUT, of 
containing the rider's tools, and anything else he might have 
occawm to carry with him. Although I had never seen the 
old man before, yet from the singularity of his employment and 
the style of his equipage, I had no diffioully in lecognising a 
religious itinerant whom I had often heard talked of, and who 
was known in various parts of Scotland by the title of Old 
lifortality. 

'Where thia man was bom, or what was his rasl name^ 
I have never been able to learn; nor are the motives whidi 
made him desert his home and adopt the erratic mode of life 
whidi he pursued known to me ezc^^ very generally. Accord- 
ing to the belief of most people, he was a native of either the 
county of Dumfries or Galloway, and lioeaUy desceuded from 
aome of those diampions of the Covenant whose deeds and 
aoflSsrings were his favourite theme. He is said to have held, at 
one period of his life^ a small moorland farm ; but, whether from 
pecuniary losses or domestic misfortune, he had long renounced 
that and every other gainful calling. In the language of 
Scripture, he left his house^ his home, and his kin&ed, and 
wandered about until the day of his death, a period of neariy 
thirty year& 

'Diinng this long pilgrimage, the jhous enthusiast regulated 
his circuit so aa annually to visit the graves of the imfortnnate 
Ckyvenanters who suffered by the swonl, or by the executioner, 
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dozing the reigns of the two bust monainhfl ol the Stewart line. 
Thfioe are most numennui in the western districts of Ayr, 
QaUowa J, and Dumfries ; bat tiiejarealao tobefoondinother 
parts of Sootland, whersrer the fogxtares had looght, or Calko, 
or suffiBied bj military or dyil ezeootioB. Thar tombs are 
often impart from all human bafattatioD, in the remote moon and 
wilds to whioh the wanderers had fled for oooeealment. But 
whererer they edstod. Old Mortality was sore to yisit them 
when his annoal roond bnmght them within his reaohf In the 
most lonely reoeases of the moontains the moor<f o^ shooter 
has been often sorprised to find him bosied in ciliianiiig the 
moss fiom the grey stones, renewing with his ohisel the half- 
deiseed inscriptions, and repairing the emUems of death with 
i/tSA Hiese simple monuments are usoally adorned. Motives 
of the iiOBt sinoere^ thoo^ foncifal, deyotion indooed the old 
man to dedicate so many years of eiistfsiee to perfaim this 
tribute to the memory of the deceased warriors ol the diuroh. 
He considered himself as folfilling a sacred doty, while renewing 
to the eyes of posterity the decaying emblems d the seal and 
sofEerings of their fcxrelathen^ and thereby trimming, as it were^ 
the beaoon-li^t whioh was to warn future generations to defend 
their religion eren unto Mood. 

< In all his wanderings the old pilgrim never sdtaied to need, 
or was known to accept^ pecuniary assistanoe. It is truei; his 
wants were very few ; for whererer he went, he found ready 
quarters in the house of some Cameroman of his own. sect, or cl 
some other religious person. The hospitality w)uoh was rereren- 
tiaUy paid to hm he always acdaiowledc^ by repairing tiie gn^ 
stones (it there existed any) belonging to the family or anoestots 
of his Dost. As the wanderer was usaally to be seen bait on 
this pious task within the prednetsiof some country ohurok- 
yard, or reclined on the solitary tombstone among me heatii, 
disturbing the x^ver and the blaok*cock witii the eUnk of his 
chisel and mallet» with his old white poOT giaiing by his ride^ 
he acquired, tmn his conYeree among the dead, thie popubur 
appellation of Old MiMrtality. 

'The chaiaoter of such aman could have in it little connazion 
even with innocent gaiety. Yet, among those of his own 
religkras persoasion, lue is reported to have been cheeifoL The 
descendants of persecotors, or those whom he sopposed goilty 
of entertaining similar tenets, and the scoflbrs at religion by 
whom he was sometimes asHuled, he usually tenned the genanr 
tkm of vipers. OonvMshig with others, he was grave and 
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aententkwii not witboat a OMt of MTaritj. Bui be ta aid 
nerer to haye been obBenred to give way to TMent piiiiioni 
esoepting npoo one oooarinini wben a nuadhievoof troant-boj 
defiftoed with a atone the noee of a oharab'i faoe whieh tbeold 
man mm engaged in xetooohing. I am in geneval a apaier of 
the lodt notwithstanding the maxim of Salomon, for whibh 
aohoolboja hare little reason to thank his memovy; bat on 
tJfcMt oooasion I d wm fd it pioper to show that I did not hate 
the <diU. Bat I most letum to the ciieomstanoes attending 
my first intenriew with this interesting enthusiast 

'In aooosttng Old Mortality, I did not fell to pay respeot to 
bis yean and hu prindplei^ beginning my address 1^ a reqieot- 
fol apok^ for intenapting lus labooia. The old man inter- 
mitted the operation of tlM ehiael, took off bis iipeotmlefcand 
wiped them, then, replaoing them on his nose, adknowlefiged 
myooorte^byasaitablerBtani. Aieoaraged by bis affiibility, 
I intruded upon him some questions eonoeming the sofferen 
on whose monument he was now employed. To talk of the 
ezploitB of the CbyeDanters was the dd^^ht, as to repair thehr 
monnments was the bosinesi^ of his life. He was pvolEise in the 
communication of all the minute information whibh he had 
ooUeoted concerning them, their war% and their wanderings. 
One woald almost haTC sapposed he must have been thehr 
eontempanuy, and have actually beheld the p^wgw whioh be 
related, so muoh had he idemfied bis feelings and opinions with 
thein^ and so much had bis nanathres the droumstantiality d 



' '' We^" he said, in a tone of exultation — "we are the only 
true Whigs. Gamal men baye assumed that triumphant appd- 
latkm, fc^hnring him whose kingdom is of this world. 'VHueh 
of them would sit six hours on a wet hillside to hear a godly 
aennoni I trow an hour o't wad staw them. They are ne'er 
a hair better than them that whamena to take upon themsells 
the peneoating name of bluidthirsty Tories. SeU-seekers all 
of them, striTers after wealth, power, and woridly ambition, 
and f orgetters alike of what has been dree'd and oone by the 
migbly men who stood in the gap in the great day of wrath, 
Nae wonder they dread tiie accomplishment of what was 
spoken by the mouth of the worthy Kr. Peden — ^that precious 
servant A the Lord, none of whose words fell to the ground 
— ^that Hoe French monsies sail rise as fast in the glens of 
Ayr and the Kens of Galloway as erer the Highlandmen did 
in 1677. And now they are gripping to the bow and to the 
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Bjwar/ when iihey said be moaxning for a mntl* hod and a 
Inoken Gofveiumt." 

'Soothing{Ae old man by letting hk peonliar opinions pass 
irithont oontnraiotiony and anzioiu to prtdong oanvenatioii with 
00 atngnUr a chaiBoteTy I prevailed upon him to accept that 
hospitality which Mr. Cleiahbotham is always willing to extend 
to those who need it. In our way to the sdioohnastar^s house 
we called at the WaUaoe Inn, where I was pretty oertam I 
should find my patron about that hour of the eyening. Alter 
a courteous inteidiange of dyilities, Old Mortality was» with 
difficulty, prevailed upon to join his host in a sin|^e glass of 
liquor, and that on condition that he should be permitted to 
name the pledge^ which he prefaced with a grace g^ about fire 
minutes^ and thni, with bonnet doflfed and eyes uplifted, drank 
to the memory of those heroes of the Kirk who had first uplifted 
her banner upon the moontaina^ As no persuasion could preyail 
on him to extend his conyiviwty to a second cup, my patron 
accompanied him.home^ and accommodated him in the ''pro- 
phet's chamber," * as it is his pleasure to call the closet which 
holds a spare bed, and which is frequently a place of retreat 
for the poor traveller. 

'The next day I took leave of Old Mortality, who seemed 
afifected by the unusual attention with which I had culti^gted 
his acquaintance and listened to his conversation. After he 
had mounted, not without difficulty, the old white pony, he 
took me by the hand, and said, '' The blessing of our Master be 
with you, young manl My hours are like the ears of the 
latter harvest^ and your days are yet in the spring ; and yet 
you may be gathered into the gamer of ni<$tality before me, 
for the sudde of death cuts down the green as oft as the ripe^ 
and there is a colour in your cheek that^ like the bud of ^e 
rose, serveth oft to hide the worm of corruption. Wherefore 
labour as one who knoweth not when his Master calleth. And 
if it be my lot to return to this village after ye are gane hame 
to your ain place, these auld withered hands will frame a stane 
of memorial, that your name may not perish from among the 
people." 

'I thanked Old Mortality for his kind intentions in my 
behalf, and heaved a sigh, not^ I think, of regret so much as oi 
resignation, to think of the chance that I might soon require 
his good offices. But though, in all human probability, he did 
not err in supposing that my span of life may be abridged in 

•868 Note 8. 
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jDutfa, he had of Tor g Btin Mited the period d hia own pilgrimBge 
on eurttL It is now some yeazs sinoe he has been mined m Sll 
hk usual haonti^ ivhile moss, lichen, and deer-hair are ftwt 
'oo?erinff those stones to cleanse which had been the buahiess 
of his 1^ About the beginning of this oentmy he dosed his 
mortal toOa^ being foond on the highway near Lockerbie^ in 
Dmnfrifwt shire, ezhansted and just ez^ring. The old white 
pony the oompanion of all his wanderings^ was standing by the 
side of bis dying master. There was foond about his perMMi a 
som of money sufficient for his decent interment, which senres 
to show that his death was in no ways hastened by Tiolence or 
by want. The comnHm people still regard his memovy with 
great rei^wct; and many are of opinion that the stones which 
he repaired iHIl not again require the assistance of the chisel. 
They even assert that on the tombs where the manner of 
1^ martyn' moider is recorded, their names have remained 
indelibly legible sinee tiie deirfli of Old Mortality, whOe 
those of the perwontora, sculptured on the same monuments, 
hare been entirely defaced. It is hardly necessaiy to say 
that this is a f om imagination, and that, since the time A 
the pious pilgrim, the monuments which were the objects of 
his care are hastening^ like all earthly memorials, into ruin or 
decay. 

'My readeiB will of course understand that in embodying 
into one oompresred nanatiTe many of the anecdotes which I 
had the adyantage of deriving from Old Mortality, I haye been 
far from adopting either his styles his opinions, or eren his 
facts, so far as they appear to haye been distorted by party 
prejudice. I haye endeayoured to oonneot or yerify them from 
the most authentic sources of tradition, afforded by the repre- 
sentatiyes of either party. 

*0n the part of the Presbyterians, I haye consulted such 
mooriand fanners from the western districts as, by the kind- 
ness of their landlords, or otherwise, haye been able, during the 
late general change of property, to retain possession of the 
giaiingB on which their greoidsires fed their ilooks and herds. 
I most own, that of late days, I haye found this a limited 
source of infoimation. I haye, therefore, called in the supple- 
mentaiy aid of those modest itinerants whom the eorupulous 
clyility of our ancestors denominated trayelling merohants, but 
whom, €i late, accommodating ourselyes in this as in more 
material particulars, to the feelings and sentiments of our 
more weabhy neighbours, we haye learned to call packmen or 
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CHAPTEB II 

SmnmoD an hundred hone hj hntk of day, 
To wait our pleaiiiTe at the Mttle gatea, 

XTirDiB the reign of the last Stewaiia there was an asxioaB 
wish on the part of goyenunent to oounteraot^ by eyeiy meaiia 
in their power, the atriot or puiitanioal spirit whioh hiad been 
the ohi^ oharaoteristio of tfa^ repnblioan goyenunent, and to 
reyiye those feudal institutions whioh united the yassal to the 
li^ge lord, and both to the crown. Frequent musten and 
assemblies of the people, both for militair exeroiae and for 
sports and pastimes^ were appointed by authority. The inter 
ferenoe in the latter case was impolitio^ to say the least; for, 
as usual on such ocoasionfl^ the consdenoes whioh were at first 
only scrupulous became confirmed in their opinions^ instead 
of giying way to the terrors of authority ; and the youth of 
both sexes, to whom the pipe and tabor in Englanc^ or the 
bagpipe in Scotland, would haye been in themselyes an irresist- 
ible temptation, were enabled to set them at defiance from 
the proud consciousness that they were at the same time 
resisting an act of coundL To compel men to dance and be 
merry by authority has rarely succeeded eyen on board of 
slaycHdiips, where it was formerly sometimes attempted by way 
of inducing the wretdied captiyes to agitate their limbs and 
restore the circulation during the few minutes they were per^ 
mitted to enjoy the fresh air upon deck. The rigour of the 
strict Calyinists increased in proportion to die wuhes of the 
goyenunent that it should be relaxed ; a Judaical observance 
of the Sabbath, a supercilious condemnation of all manly 
pastimes and harmless recreations, as well as of the profane 
custom of promiscuous dancing — ^that is, of men and wcmea 
dancing together in the same party, for I belieye they admitted 
that the exeroiw might be inoffisnsiye if practised by the parties 
separately — distingnisbing those who professed a more than 
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fxdaiiaxy diue ol Moothy. Thqr difoounigiBcl, aa iur aa by in 
tbflir power, evea the anoknt 'wamwDaoliaw%' aa thqr wcva 
temed, when the feudal amy of the ooonty waa oalled oat^ 
and each erown-yaaMd waa le q uiied to appear with raoh 
moater of men and armour aa he waa bound to make bj hia 
fief 9 and that under high statutovy penaltiea. The Cbyenantera 
were the more jealona ^ thoae aaaemUie^ aa the loid-lieutenanta 
and aherifb under whom they were held had inatructiona from 
the gorenmient to qpaie no paina which might render them 
agreeable to the young men who were thua aummoned together, 
upon whom the militaiy exeroiae of the morning, and the 
apovta which usually ekiaed the evening, might natundly be 
sappoaed to haye a aeduetiYe eflfeot 

The raeaohen and proaelytea of the more rigid Preabyteriana 
hbboore^ tib«ref ore^ by cantaon, remonstrance^ and authority, 
to <i«wfti»i«h the attendance unon theae summonaei^ conaoioua 
that in doing so they leaflened not only the apparent, but the 
actual strength of the goremment, by impeding the extension 
of that e^9ni de wrp§ which aoon unitea young men who are in 
the habit of meeting together for manly sport, or military 
exeroiae. They, ther^ore, exerted themaelTes earnestly to pre- 
sent attendance on these occasions by those who could find any 
poflBible excuse for absence^ and were eroedally severe upon 
such of their hearem aa mere curiosity led to be neotators, or 
love of exercise to be partakers, of the army and the sports 
which took place. Sudi of the gentiy as acceded to theae 
doctrines were not always, howeyer, in a situation to be ruled 
by them. The commands of the law were imperatiye : and the 
piiyy oonndl, who administered the executive power in Sootland, 
were aevare in enforcing the statutory penalties against the 
erownrvaasals who did not appear at the periodical wappen- 
achaw. The landholders were COTipelled, therefore, to send uieir 
sons^ tenants, and vassals to the rendcBvous^ to tiie number of 
horses, men, and spears at which they were rated ; and it he- 
quently happened Aat, notwithstanding the strict chaige of their 
dders to return as soon as the formal inspection was over, the 
young men-et«rms were unable to resist the temptation of shar- 
ing in the sports whidi succeeded the muster, or to avoid listen- 
ing to the prayers read in the churches on these occasions, and 
tlras^in the opinion of their repining parents, meddling with the 
acciused thing which is an ab<»nination in the sight of the Lord. 
The sheriff of the county of Lanark was holding the wappen- 
achaw of a wild district^ oalled the Upper Ward of Clydesdale^ 
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6a ft bangh or kvel pUn near to a rojal borough, the name of 
wbioh 10 no waj eeeential to my atoiyy on the momiiig of the 
6th of May 1679, when oar namtiye oommanoea. Whea the 
mnaters had been made and duly reported, the yoong men, aa 
was lURia], were to mix in variooa aprati^ of which the ohief waa 
to shoot at the popinjay,* an andent game fomierly praotised 
with ardiery, but at this period with fire-anns. TbJs was the 
figure of a bird decked, with par^^ooloored feathers, so as to 
resemble a popinjay or parrot. It was suspended to a pole^ 
and seryed for a mark, at which the competitorB dischaiged 
their fusees and carabines in rotatioD, at the distance of sixty or 
seventy paces. He whose ball brought down the mark heid 
the proud title of Oaptain of the Popinjay for the remainder of 
the day, and was usually escorted in triumph to the most repu- 
table change-house in the neigfabouihood, where the eyening 
was closed with couTiyiality, conducted under his auspices^ and, 
if he was aUe to sustain it, at his expense. 

It wOl, of coune, be supposed that the ladiea of the countrjr 
assembled to witness this gallant strife^ those excepted who 
held the stricter tenets of Puritanism, and would therefore 
have deemed it criminal to aflford countenance to the profiuie 
gambols of the malignanta. Landaus, barouches, or tilburies^ 
there were none in those simple days. The lord-lieutenant of 
the county (a personage <rf ducal nnk) alone pretended to the 
magnificence cl a wheel-carriage^ a thing covered with tarnished 
gUding and sculpture^ in shape like the vulgar picture of Noah's 
ark, dragged by eight long-tailed Flanders mares, bearing eight 
'insides' and six 'outsides.' The insides were thmr Graces in 
person, two maids of honour, two diildren, a chaplain stuflfed 
into a sort of lateral receai^ fonned by a projection at the door 
of the vehicle, and eaUed, from its appearance^ the boot^ and 
an equeny to his Grace ensconced in the corresponding con- 
venience on the opposite side. A coachman and three pos- 
tilions, who wore short swords and tie-wigs with three tafla^ 
had blunderbusaes dung behind them, and pistbb at their 
saddle-bow, conducted the equipage. On the foot-board, behind 
this moving mansion-house^ stood, or rather hung, in triple 
file, six lacqueys in rich liveries, armed up to the teeth. fHie 
rest of the gentry, men and women, old and young, were on 
hoTBeback, fdlowed by their servanto; but the company, for 
the reasons already asrigned, was rather select than numerous. 

Near to the enormous leathern vehicle which we have 

•SMNotoi. 
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attemp t e d to describe^ findioatiiig her title to preoedenoe met 
the untitled gentrjr of the counUy, mi^t be aeen the sober 
palfrey of Li^j Maigaiet Belleiideiiy bearing the erect and 
primitm form of Lady Mazgaret henelf, deeked in thoee 
widow'e weeds which the good lady had nerer laid aside since 
the ezeootkiD of her husbaiid for his adherence to Montrose. 

Her gnnd-dao^ter, and only earthly caze^ the fair^iaired 
Edith, who was generally allowed to be the prettiest lass in the 
Upper Ward, appeared beside her aged rdattye like Spring 
placed dose to Winter. Her Uack Spanish jennet^ which she 
managed with much grace, her gay riding-dress, and laced side- 
saddle^ had been anxkmsly prqHtfed to set her forth to the 
best advantage. Bat the ehistering profosion of ringlets, 
which, escaping from nnder her cap^ were only confined by a 
green ribbon from wantoning over her shoulders ; her cast of 
f eatmes, soft and feminine^ yet not without a certain ex pr e ss i on 
of playful andmees, which rBdeemed their sweetness from the 
chttEge of insipidity sometimes broo^t against blondes and 
bfaie^red beauties, — these attracted more admiration from the 
western youth than either the splendour of her equi jnnents or 
the figure of her palfrey* 

The attendance of these distinguished ladies was rather 
inleriar to their birth and fashion in those times, as it consisted 
only of two servants on horseback. The truth was, that the 
good old kdy had been obliged to make all her domestic 
serrants turn out to complete the quota which her barony 
ongfat to furnish for the muster, and in which she would not 
lor the umTerse haye been found deficient. The old steward, 
who^ in steel cap and jack-boots, led forth her array, had, as he 
said, sweated blood and water in his efibrts to cyeroome the 
scruples and evasions of the moorland farmers, who ought to 
have furnished men, horse, and harness, on these occasions. 
At last^ their dispute came near to an open declaration of 
hoatilitiea, the incensed Episcopalian bestowing on the recusants 
the whole thundem of the commination, and reoeiying from 
them in return the denunciations of a Galvinistic excommunioa- 
tion. What was to be donef To punish the refractory 
tenants would have been easy enough. The privy council 
would readily have imposed fines, and sent a troop of horse to 
odUect them. But this would have been calling uie huntsman 
and hounds into the garden to kill the hare. 

'For,' said Harrison to himself ^the carles have little 
eneo^ gear at ony rate^ and if I call in the redcoats and take 
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away what little thqr haye, how is my ironliq[»(iil lady to get 
her vents paid at Oandlemasi whldi is bat a diffioult matter to 
bring round even in the best of timesf ' 

So he armed the fowler and falconer, the footman and the 
ploughman, at the home farm, with an old drunken Oaraliering 
butler, who had served with the late Sir Biohaid under 
Montrose, and stunned the family nightly with his ex|doits at 
Kilsyth and Tippermuir, and who was the only man in the 
party that had the smallest seal fot the work in hand. In this 
manner, and by reoruiting one or two latitodinarian poaohen 
and blaok-fishm, Mr. Harrison completed the quota of men 
which fell to the share of Lady Maigaiet Bellenden, as life- 
lentrix of the barony of Tillietudlema^ others. But when the 
steward, on the morning of the eventful d^y, had mustered his 
Irot^M dcr^e before the iron gate of the Tower, the mother of 
Guddie Headrigg^ the ploughman, appeared, loaded with the 
jack-boots, buff coat, aiKl other accoutrements which had been 
issued forth for the service of the day, and laid them before 
the steirard, demurely assuring him that, 'whether it were 
the colic^ or a qualm of conscience^ she couldna tak upon her 
to decide, but sure it was, Guddie had been in sair straits a' 
night, and she couldna say he was muckle better this morning. 
Tbd finger of Heaven,' she said, 'was in it, and her bairn 
should gang on nae sic errands.' Pains, penalties, and threats 
of dismission were denounced in vain : the mother was 
obstinate^ and Guddie, who underwent a domioiliaiT visitation 
for the purpose of verifying his state of body, could^ or would, 
answer only by deep groazis. Mause^ who had been an andent 
domestic in ibe familv, was a sort of ftiivourite with Lady 
Margaret and presumed accordingly. Lady Margaret had heic* 
self set forth, and her authority could not be appealed to. In 
this dilemma, the good genius of the old butler suggested an 
expedient. 

< He had seen mony a braw callant, far less than Guse Gibbie, 
fight brawly imder Montrose. What for no tak Guse Gibbie f ' 

This was a half-witted lad, of very small stature, who had a 
kind of chaige of the poultry under the old henwif e ; for in a 
Scottish ^AOQilv of that day there was a wcmderful substitution 
of labour. This urchin, being sent for from the stubble-field, 
was hastily mu£Eled in the buff coat, and girded rather to than 
with the sword of a full-grown man, his little legs plunged into 
jack-boots, and a steel cap put upon his head, which seemed, 
from its size, as if it had been intended to extinguish 
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Thus aooontnd he mm hdsted, at his own eamest vequest^ 
upon th6 qnieteBt hone of the party; and prompted and 
fluppovted bj old Ond jill the batler as hk front file he paaaed 
miuter tolconably enongh, the sheriff not oaring to esamine 
too doaely the recniita of so well-afiboted a pennn as Lady 
Maigarat BeUcnden. 

To the above cause it iras owing that the penKmal retinue 
of Lady Maigarst^ on this eventful day, amounted only to two 
koqueysy with which diminished train she would on any other 
oocaaioin have been much ashamed to appear in public. But 
for the cause of royalty she was ready at any time to haye 
made the most unreserved personal sacrifices. She had lost 
her haaband and two promising sons in the dvil wan of that 
anbappy period ; but she had received her reward, for, on his 
route tfarougji the west of Scotland to meet Cromwell in the 
unf ostonate field of Woreester, Charles the Second had aotoallT 
faresk&usted at the Tower of Tillietudlem ; an incident whi<m 
fanned £tom that moment an important era in the life of 
Lady Maigare^ who seldom afterwards partook of that meal, 
either at home or abroad, without detaiUng the whole oiroum- 
itanoea of the royal visit, not foigetting tfie salutaticm which 
his Majesty confefred on each side of her face, though she 
aometimes omitted to notice that he bestowed the same favour 
on two buxom serving-wenches who appeared at her back, 
elevated for the day into the capaci^ of waiting gentle- 
womeOa 

These instances of royal favour were decisive ; and if Lady 
Msigaiet had not been a confirmed Boyalist already, from sense 
of h^ birth, influence of education, and hatred to the opposite 
party, tfarough whom she had suffered such domestic calamity, 
the haying given a breakfast to majesty, and received the royal 
salute in return, were honoun enough of themselTcs to unite 
her exduaiTely to the fortunes of the Stewarts. These were 
now, in all appearance;, triumphant; but Lady Margaret's seal 
had adhered to them through the worst of times, and was 
ready to sustain the same severities of fortune should their 
acsle once more kick the beam. At present she enjoyed, in 
full extent, the military display of the f6roe which stood 
ready to support the crown, and stifled as well as she could 
the mortification she felt at the unworthy desertion of her own 
retalnen. 

Many civilities passed between her ladyship and the re- 
presentatives of sundiy ancient loyal families who were upon 

VI 8 
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the gnmnd, bj whom ahe mm held in high ravereooe; and not 
a young man of rank pawed by them in the ooiine of the 
muster bat he oaxried his body moie erect in the saddle^ and 
threw his horae npon its hannchea, to display his own hone- 
manship and the peif eot bitting of his steed to the best ad'Wi- 
tage in the eyes of Miss Edith Bellenden. But the young 
CaTaHer% distinguidied by high descent and undoubted loyalty, 
attraoted no more attention from Edith than the laws of 
courtesy peremptorily demanded; and she tuned an indi£RBient 
ear to ue compliments with which she was addroened, most of 
which wera little the worse for the wear, though bonnowed for 
the nonce from the laborious and long-winded xomanoeB of 
Galpranede and Scuderii the mizrars in which the Touth of 
that age delighted to dresa themselTeSi era FoUy had thrown 
her bdlast orerboard, and out down her Teaaels of the ibwt- 
rate^ such as the romances of Cfntif CleqpcOra, and othera, 
into small craft, drawing as little water, or, to speak mora 
plainly, consuming as little time, as the 11^ cook-boat in 
which the gentle reader has deigned to embark. It waa^ 
however, the decree of fate that Miss Bellenden should not 
continue to evince the same equanimity till the condusion of 
the day. 
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Honeman and hone oonteB'd tba bitter jwng^ 
And tsBDM and maim ftU with heaTT dug. 

PlM9ure9 of Sope, 

Wbms the militazy evolatMiiui had been gone thiongh tolerably 
well, aUowing for the awkwudnaaa of men and of hofie% aloud 
ahoat annouiioed that the oompetiton wera about to step forth 
for the game of the popinjaj alieady daaoribed. The maat^ or 
pole, haTiiig a yaid extended aoroaB it^ from whidi the mark 
waa displayed, waaiaiaed amid the aedamationB of the aarownbly ; 
and erenthoee who had eyed the evdutioiis of the feudal militia 
with a sort of malignant and aaroaatio aneer, fnm. diainolination 
to the royal oauae in which they were prof easedly embodied, 
could not xeCrain from taking oonsiderable interaat in the strife 
which waa now approadiing. They crowded towarda the goal, 
and oritioiBed the appearance of each competitor, as they 
adTanoed in sucoeasion, disoharged their pieces at the mark, 
and had their good or bad addreaa rewarded by the laughter or 
aj^laaee of the speotatops. But irbea a slender young man, 
dressed with great simidioity, yet not without a certain air of 
pteCension to elegance and gentility, approached the station 
with his fusee in hia hand, his dark green doak thrown back 
orer his shoulder, his laoed ruff and feathered cap indicating a 
superior rank to the vulgar, there was a murmur of interest 
among the spectatorB, whether altogether favourable to the 
young adventurer it was difficult to discover. 

'Ewhow, sirs, to see his Other's son at the like o' thae fear- 
less folliai P was the ejaculation of the elder and more rigid 
Puritans, whose curiosily had so far overcome their bigotry as 
to bring them to the playground. But the generality viewed 
the strife less miorosely, and were contented to wish success to 
the son of a deceased Presbyterian leader, without strictly 
examining the propriety of his being a competitor for the prise. 

Their wishes were gratified. At the first discharge of his 
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whieh attadhes itself to the rawntment of a losing party, he 
retunad to his antagonist the hoise on which he had made his 
last nnsuooeasful attempt, and leoeived hack his own ; giTin^ 
at the same time^ thanks to his competitor, ^o^ he said, had 
re-established his fayourite horse in his good opinion, for he had 
been in great danger of transferring to the poor nag the blame 
of an inferioiity, which erery one, as well as himself, must now 
be satiafied remained with the rider. Having made this speech 
in a tone in which mortificatioQ assumed the YeSl of indiiSaranoe^ 
he mounted his horse and rode off the gromid. 

As is the usual way of the worid, the applause and attention 
even of those whose wishes had favoured Lord Evandale were^ 
upon his deoifflye discomfiture, transferred to his triumphant 
rival. 

'Who is het what is his name?' ran from month to mouth 
among the gentry who were pisesent, to few of whom he was 
personally known. His style and title having soon transpired, 
and being within that dass whom a great man might notice 
without derogation, four of the Duke's friends, with the 
obedient start which poor MalvoUo ascribes to his imaginary 
retinae, made out to lead the victor to his presence. As they 
conducted him in triumph through the crowd of spectators, and 
stunned him at the same time with their compliments on his 
success, he chanced to pass^ or rather to be led, immediately in 
front of Lad^ Matgaiet and her grand-daughter. The Captain 
of the Popinjay and Miss Bellenden coloured like crimson, as the 
latter returned, with embarrassed courtesy, the low inclination 
which the victor made, even to the 8addle4)Ow, in passing her. 

'Do you know that young person)' said Lady Margaret. 

<I — ^l — have seen him, madam, at my uncle's^ and — and 
elsewhere occasionally,' stammered Miss Edith Bell^iden. 

'I hear them say around me,' said Lady Margaret, 'that the 
young spark is the nephew of old Milnwood.' 

' ^e son of the late Colonel Morton of Milnwood, who com- 
manded a regiment of horse with great courage at Dunbar and 
Inveikeithing,' said a gentleman who sate on horseback beside 
Lady Margaret. 

'Ay, and who^ before that, fought for the Covenanters both 
at Manton Moor and Philiphaugh,' said Lady Margaret, sighing 
as she pronounoed the last fatal words, whidi her husband^ 
death gave her such sad reason to remember. 

'Tour ladyship's memory is just,' said the gentleman, 
smiling, 'bat it were well all that were forgot now.' 
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'ffe oD^t to nmember it^ GilbertadleiigV votmiMd Lady 
Margaret^ 'and dispeiise with intnidiiig himielt into tlii 
oompany of those to wbom his name nraat faring mplaaaing 
roodlectioiM.' 

'Yon forget^ my d«ar lady/ nad her nomenchtor, 'that the 
yoong gentleman oomes here to diaohaige rait and eemee in 
name of his nnde. I would eveiy estate in the ooontqr aent 
out as ynAtj a fellow.' 

*Hia nnde» as well ss his mnqnhile Isther, is a Bonndhesd, 
I presonie,' said Lady Mazgaiet. 

'He is an old miser/ said Giibertsdengh, 'with whom a 
hsoad pieoe would at any time weig^ down politieal opinion^ 
and, therefore, ahhough pvobaUy somewhat against the grain, 
he sends the yoong gentleman to attend the muster to save 
peooniary pains and penalties. As Ibar the rest» I suppose the 
youngster is happy enou^ to esoape here for a day from the 
dulness of the old house at Milnwood, where he sees nobody 
but his hypoehondriao undo and the fiiTourite housekeeper.* 

'Do you know how many men and hone the hmds of 
Hilawood are rated att' said the old lady, eootinuing htr 
inquiiy. 

'Two horaemen with eomplete haneaa^' answered Gilberts* 
deog^ 

'Our land,' said Lady Maxgarety drawing heraelf up with 
'has always hunished to the muster ei^t men, eousin 
Qilbertseleugh, and often a Tduntsiy iid of thnoe the number. 
I lumember his saored Majestf King Charles, when he took his 
disjnne at TUlietudlem, was partieokr in inquiring-—^' 

'I see the Ihike's eamage in motioD,' said Qflbertsdeugh, 
partaking at the moment an alarm oommon to all Is^y 
Maigaietfs friends, when she touched upon the topio of the 
royal Tisit at the family mansinn — 'I see the Duke^s eairiage 
in motion ; I presume your kdyahip wiU take your right of 
nnk in leaving the field. May I be permitted to eonvoy your 
ladyship and Miss Bellenden hornet Parties of the wild 
hare been abroad, and are said to insult and disarm the 
afibcted who trayel in small numben.' 

' We thank yon, eousin Qilbertseleugh,' said Lady Margaret ; 
'but as we shsU have the eseort of my own peof^ I trust we 
have less need than others to be trouUesome to our friends. 
WHl you have the goodness to order Harrison to bring up our 
people somowhat more briskly; he rides them towards us as if 
he were leading a fdneral prooeB0ion«' 
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The gentleman in attendance oommnnioated hie lady's ofden 
to the troflty steward. 

Honest Hanison had his own reasons for doabting the 
prudence of this command; but^ once issued and receiTed, 
there was a neoessitj for obeying it. He set off, therefore, at 
a hand-gallop^ followed by the butleri in such a military 
attitude as became one who had served under Montrose, and 
with a look of defiance, rendered sterner and fiercer hv the 
inspiring fumes <rf a giU of brsndy, which he had suatdied a 
moment to bolt to the king's health and confusion to the 
Covenant^ during the intervals of military duty. Unhappily 
this potent refreshment wiped away from the tablets of his 
memory the necessity of paying some attention to the dis- 
tresses and difficulties of his rear-file^ Goose Gibbie. No 
sooner had the horses struck a canter than Giblne's jac^-boots, 
which the poor boy's legs were incapable of steadying, began 
to play alternately against the horse's flanks, and, being armed 
wiui long-rowellea spurs, overcame the patience of the animal, 
which bmmced and plunged, while poor Gibbie's entreaties for 
aid never reached the ears of the too heedless butler, being 
drowned pardy in the concave of the steel cap in which his 
head was immersed, and pardy in the martial tune of the 
' Gallant Gieemes,' which Mr. Gudyill whistled with all his power 
of lungs. 

The upshot was that the steed speedily took the mattor 
into his own handa^ and having gambolled hither and thither 
to the great amusement of all spectators, set off at full speed 
towards the huge family coadi alnady described. Gibbie's pike, 
escaping from its sling, had fallen to a level direction across his 
luuids, which, I grieve to say, were seeking dishonourable safety 
in as strong a grasp ci the mane as their muades coidd manage. 
His casque^ too^ had slipped completely over his face, so that he 
saw as Utile in front as he did in rear. Indeed, if he could, it 
would have availed him little in the droumstances ; for his 
hone, as if in league with the disaffected, ran full tQt towards 
the solemn equipage of the Duke^ which the projecting lance 
threatened to perforate from window to window, at the risk of 
transfixing as many in its passage as the celebrated thrust of 
Orlando^ which, according to the Italian epic poet^ broached aa 
many Moors as a Frenchman spits frogs. 

(hi behdiding the bent of this misdirected career, a panic 
shout of mingled terror and wrath was set up 1^ the whole 
equipage, insides and outsides at once, which had the happy 
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effiMt oi aTerting the ihrMtened misfortnne. Hie oapridoiu 
hone of Gooee Oibbie was terrified by the noiae^ and etomblmg 
aa he timed ahort roundy kicked and plunged Tiblently as soon 
aa he xeocnrered. The jaok-^booti, the originsl oaoae of the 
diasster, maintiaining the zepotation they had aoquized when 
worn l^ better caralierBi answered eveiy plunge by a fresh 
prick ol the spurs, and hj thdrpondevous weight kept their 
place in the stirrups. 1^ so Goose Gibbie^ who was fairly 
qpomed out of those wide and weighty greavei^ and precipitated 
orer the horse's head, to the iidlnite amusement of all the 
apeetators. His lance and helmet had fSofsaken him in hia fall, 
and, lor die completion of his diigiace, Lady Margaret BeUen- 
den, not perfectly aware that it was one of her own waniors 
who was fuxniahing so much entertainment, came up in time 
to see her diminutiye man-at^urms stripped of his lion's hide— 
of the bufF-coat, that is, in which he was muffled. 

As she had not been made acquainted with this metamor- 
pbosis, and could not even guess its cause, her surprise and 
vesentment were extreme, nor were ther mudi modified by the 
eyonsea and explanations of her steward and butler. She made 
a liaaty retreat homeward, extremely indignant at the shouts 
and lau^ter of the company, and much disposed to vent her 
displeasure on the refractory agriculturist whose place Goose 
Oibbie had so unhappily supplied. The greater part of the 
gentry now dispersed, the whimsical misfortune which had 
beiallen the ffeH$dainnene of Tillietudlem furnishing them 
with huge entertainment on theur road homeward. The hors^ 
men also^ in little parties^ as their road lay together, diverged 
ixam the place of xendeivons, excepting such as, baring tried 
their dexterity at the popinjay, were, by ancient custom, 
obliged to partake of a graceHmp with their captain before 
their departure. 
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At fain he play'd before the speannen. 

And gaily graithed in their gear then, 

Steel DonnetB, pikes, and svrords shone (dear then 

As onybead; 
Now wha oall plaj before aio weir-meii, 

SinoeHftbbie'adeadf 

JSlegy an SMie Simpson. 

The oavaloade of honemea on iheir road to the little baromgh- 
town were preoeded by Niel Blane, the town-piper, mounted on 
his white galloway, anned with his diik and broadBWoid, and 
bearing a chanter Btreaming with as many ribbona aa woold 
dedk oat six ooontry bellee for a fair or ]»eaohing. Niel, a 
clean, tight^ well-timbered, long-winded fellow, had gained the 

official aitnation of town-piper of by his merits with all the 

emoluments thereof; namely, the piper^s eraft, as it is still 
sailed, a field of about an acre in extent^ five merks, and a new 
liTexy-coat of the town's odoun, yearly; some hopes of a dollar 
upon the day of the election of magistrates, pioyiding the pro- 
Tost weve able and willing to afiord mxck a gratuity; and the 
privilege of paying, at all the respectable houses in the neigh- 
bouriiood, aa annual visit at spring-time, to rejoice their hearts 
with his music, to comfort his own with their ale and brandy, 
and to beg horn each a modicum of seed-corn. 

In addition to these inestimable advantages, NieFs personal 
or professional accomplishments won the heart of a jolly widow 
who then kept the principal change-house in the borough. Her 
former husband having been a strict Presbyterian, of such note 
that he usually went among his sect by the name of Gains the 
Publican, many of the more rigid were scandalised by the pro- 
fession of the successor whom his relict had chosen for a second 
helpmate. As the ' browst' or brewing of the Howff retained, 
nevertheless, its unrivalled reputation, most of the old customers 
continued to give it a preference. The character of the new 
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laitdkid, indeed, iTM of that Moomm^^ 
hiiD, by dose attention to the hehn, to keep his little yeeiel 
pie^f eteedy amid the oootending tides of iaeAxL He waa 
a gDod4iiinurazed, ehiewd, aelfiflh sort of fellow, indififaient alike 
to the diaputeB about ehureih and state, and only anzioiis to 
aeeuFB the good-will of oustoiiiara of eveiy desoriptkm. Bat his 
eharaoteor, as well as the state of the eountry, will be best nn* 
dentood by giTing the reader aa aoeonnt of the instruotiCDS 
which he iasaed to his daughter, a girl about eighteen, whom 
he was imtiatixig in those oares which had been faithfoUy dis- 
diaiged by his wif e» until about six months befoie our story 
oommenoee^ when the honest woman had been oanied to the 
kiiic-yaxd. 

'Jenny,' ssid Niel Bbne, as the giil assisted to disenoomber 
him of his bagpipes, 'this is the first day that ye are to take 
the place of yoor worthy mother in atteiuling to the pal^; a 
douce woman she was, oiiil to the customen, and had a good 
name wi' Whig and Toiy, baith up the street and down the 
street. It will be hard for you to fiU her place, especially on 
sic a thrang day as this ; but Heaven's will maun be ob^fred. 
Jenny, whaler Milnwood ca's for, be sore he maun hae% lor 
he's the Oaptain o* the Popinjay, and auld customs maun be 
supported ; if he canna pay the lawing himaell, as I ken he's 
keepit unco short by the head. 111 find a way to shame it out 
& his uncle. The ourate is playing at dice wi' CSomet Grahame. 
Be eident and dvil to th^ oaitii; deigy and captains can 
gie an unco deal & fash in thae times, where they take an ill- 
wilL The dragoons will be crying for ale, and they wunna 
want it^ and maunna want it; they are unruly chidds, but 
they pay ane some gate or other. I gat the huinlie-cow, that's 
the best in the byre, frae black Fmnk Inglis and Seigeant 
Bothwell for ten pnnd Scots, and they drank out the price at 
ae downsitting.' 

'But^ lather,' interrupted Jenny, 'they say the twa reiring 
locos dzave the cow tee the gudewtf e o' Bdl's Moor, just because 
she ned to hear a field-preaching ae Sabbath afternoon.' 

'Whiahtl ye silly tawpie^' ssid her father, 'we have naething 
to do how they come by the bestial they sell ; be that atween 
them and their eonsoiences. Aweel, take notice, Jenny, of 
that dour, stour-looking carle that sits by the cheek o' the 
ingle and tnms his bads on a' men. He looks like ane o' the 
hilMolk, lor I saw him start a wee when he saw the redcoats, 
and I jalouse he wad hae liked to hae ridden by, but his heme— * 
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it's a gade gdding — was ower nir traTuled ; he bdiored to 
stop whether he wad or no. Serre him oannily, Jenny, and wi' 
little din, and dinna bring the aodgers on him by epeering ony 
qneetions at him; but let na him hae a room to himiiall, they 
wad Bay we were hiding him. For younelli Jenny, yell be 
oiiil to a' the fdk, and teke nae heed o' ony nonsenae and 
daffing the young lads may say t^f e. Folk in the hostler line 
maon pit up wi' madkle. Yoor mither, rest her saul, ooold 
pit up wi' as mndkle as maist women, but aff hands is fair 
play ; and if ony body be unoiyil ye may gie me a cry. Aweel, 
when the malt begins to get aboon the meal, theyll begin to 
speak about government in kiik and states and then, Jenny, 
tneyare liketoquaneL Let them be doing : anger^sadrouthy 
passion, and the nuur th^ diqmte^ the nuur ale theyll drink ; 
but ye weve best serve them wi' a pint o' the sma' browst^ it 
will heat them lesa^ and theyll never ken the difierenoe.' 

*But| lather,' said Jenny, 'if they eome to lounder ilk ither, 
as they did the last time, suldna I ozy on yout' 

'At no hand, Jenny; the redder gets aye the want lick in 
the frav. If the sodgers draw their swordu^ yell cry on the 
oorporal and the guard. If the oountiy folk tak the tangs and 
poker, yell ozy on the bailie and town-offioers. But in nae 
event ery on me, for I am wearied wi' doudling the bag o' wind 
a' day, and I am gaun to eat my dinner quietly in the spenoe. 
And, now I think on% the Laird of liddtup— thafs him that 
was the laird — was speering for sma' drink and a aant herring. 
Qie him a pu' be the sleeve^ and round into his lug I wad be 
blythe o' hu eompany to dine wi' me ; he was a gude customer 
aaes in a day, and wants naething but means to be a gude ane 
again : he likes drink as weel as e'er he did. And S ye ken 
puir body o' our acquaintance thaf s blate for want o' 
and has far to gang hame^ ye needna stick to gie them 
a waught o' drink ai^ a bannock; well ne'er miss% and it 
looks creditable in a house like ours. And now, hinny, gang 
awa' and serve the folk ; but first bring me my dinner, and twa 
chappins o' yill and the mutchkin stoup o' bnmdy.' 

Having tiius devoived his whole cares on Jenny as prime 
minister, Niel Blane and the drdewmt laird, once his patron, 
but now glad to be his trencheroompanion, sate down to enjoy 
themselves for the remainder of the evening; remote from tlie 
bustle of the public room. 

All in Jenny's department was in full activilnr. The knights 
of the popinjay recetved and requited the hospitable entertain- 
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ment of their oaptaiii, who^ though he ipaxed the cap hfanfldf , 
took earo it ihoiud go roond ^th doe oderity among the rat» 
who iii%bt not have otherwise deemed themeelTes huidaomely 
treated. Their numfaere melted away by degfeee, and were at 
length diminiahed to four or five, who began to talk of breaking 
up their party. At another table^ at aome diBtanoe, sat two of 
the dragoons whom Niel Blane had mentioned^ a seigeant aixl 
a private In the eelebrated John Grahame of GUverhoiise's 
regiment of life Guards. Even the noiHxmmussioiied offioers 
and privates In these eorps were not eonsidered as ordiiuuiT 
meroenariesi but rather approached to the rank of the Fren<A 
mousquetaiies, being regarded in the light of cadeti, who 
perfbnned the duties of rank-and-file with the prospect of 
obtaining commissions In case of diHtingnishing themselTes. 

Many young men of good families were to be found in the 
ranks^ a Giroumstance wUch added to the pride and sdf-con- 
aequence of these troops. A remazkable instance of this 
ooc ur red in the person of the non-commissioned officer in 
question. His real name was Francis Stewart; but he was 
uniTersaUy known by the appellation of Bothwdl, being line- 
ally descended from the last eari of that name^ not the 
infamous lover of the unfortunate Queen Mary, but Francis 
Stewart^ Eari of Bothwell, whose turbulence and repeated 
ooDspirBcies embarrassed the eariy part of James Sixth's reign, 
and who at length died in exile In great poverty. The son of 
this eari had raed to Charies I. for the restitution of part of 
his lather^s f orf dted estates ; but the grasp of the nobles to 
whom they had been allotted was too tenacious to be un- 
denchfld. The breaking out of the civfl wars utteriy ruined 
him, by interoepting a small pension which Charles L had 
allowed him, and he died In the utmost indigence. His son, 
after having served as a soldier abroad and in Britain, had 
passed through several vicissitudes of fortune, was fain to con- 
tent himself with the situation of a non-commissioned officer in 
the life Guai^ although lineally descended from the royal 
family, the father of the forfeited Eari of Bothwell having been 
a natural son of James Y.* Great personal strength, and 
dexterity in the use of his arms, as well as the remarkable 
dreumstances of his descent^ had recommended this man to the 
attention of his officers. But he partook in a great degree of 
the licentiousness and oppressive disposition which the habit of 
acting as agents for government in levying fines, exacting 

* Sm BngBuA BothwvD. Koto 6. 
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ttoB qtUfftonBi And odiennae opurousiog the Praibytenan rsoa- 
BMitB, had rendeied too genenii among tbeae aoldien. Thej 
weie BO much aooiutomed to such mlwikmffi, that Jhy conoeiYed 
themaelYes at liberty to oommit all mamiier of lioenae with 
imptmily, as if totally exempted from all law and anthoritjr, 
exoepting the omrnmand of thdr offioen. On saoh oooaaiooB 
Botiiwell was nsoally the moat forward. 

It ia probable that Bothwell and hia eompankwia would not 
80 long haTe remained quiet but for reepeet to the presenoe 
of theff oomet, who commanded the small party quartered 
in the borough, and who was engaged in a game at dice with 
the curate oi the place. But both of these being suddenly 
called from their amusement to speak with the chief magistrate 
upon some urgent busine8l^ Bothwell was not long of erincing 
his contempt for the rest of the company. 

' Is it not a strange thing, Halliday/ he said to his comrade^ 
'to see a set of bumpkins sit caiousing here this whole evening 
without having drunk the king's healdit' 

'They have drank the kmg's health,' aaid HaUiday. 'I 
heard that green kail-worm of a lad name his Majesty's health.' 

'Did hef said BothwelL 'Then, Tom, well have them 
diink the Archbishop of St Andrews' health, and do it on their 
knees too.' 

'So we will, by — ,' said HaUiday; 'and he that refuses it» 

well have him to the guard-house, and teach him to ride the 

\ colt foaled of an acorn, with a brace of carabines at each foot 

to keep him steady.' 

'Rights Tom,' continued Bothwell; 'and, to do all things in 
order, 111 begin with that sulky blue-bcmnet in the inglenook.' 

He rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed broadsword 
under his arm to support the insolence which he meditated, 
placed himself in front of the stranger noticed by Niel Blane, 
in his admonitions to his daughter, as being, in all probability, 
one of the hilMolk, or refractory Presbyterians. 

' I make so bold as to request of your precinon, beloved,' 
said the trooper, in a tone of affected solemnity, and assuming 
the snuffle of a country preacher, ' that you will arise from your 
seat^ beloved, and, having bent your hams until your knees do 
rest upon the floor, beloved, that you wiD turn over this mea- 
sure, called by the profane a gill, of the comfortable creature, 
which the carnal denominate brandy, to the health and glorifi- 
cation of his Oraoe the Archbishop of St. Andrews, the worthy 
primate of all Scotland.' 
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All wailed for the etnngor's answer. Hk fcaisra^ aiiBfeeie 
even to ferocity f with » oast of eye whioh, without being 
aotoally oMiqae^ m«oftehed neaiiy to '» squint^ and whkh gave 
ft Teiy sinsstflr expfeasiaQ to his ooimtenanoa^ jomed to a frames 
acntare. stzonaL and nuaoular. thocudL «ntraAii>w|F under tim 
middle siae^ seemed to annoimoe a man wilikdy to nnderstand 
rude jesting, or to reoeive insults with impuni^. 

'And what ii the eonseqnenoe^' said he^ 'if I should not be 
diqioeed to oomply with yonr imciTO request?' 

'The ooosequfiooe thereof, beloved,' ssid Bothweil, in the 
same tone of xaiDory, 'will be, firstly, that I will tweak thy 
proboscis or nose. Seoondly, beloved, that I will administer 
my fist to thy distorted visoal optics ; and will oondude, be* 
loved, with a praetaoal applioatioa of the fiat of my swoid to 
the shoolderB of the reoossnt.' 

'Is it even sot'aaid the stranger; 'then give me the cap'; 
and, taking it in his hand, he said, with a peooliar oxpre s ai on 
of voice and manner, ' The Aiohbiahop of St. Andrswi^ and the 
place he now worthily holds; may each prelate in Scotland 
aooQ be as the Bight Reverend James Sharp 1' 

'He has taken the test,' said Halliday ezoltingly. 

'Bat with a qualification,' said Bothweil; 'I dont undeiv 
•tand what the devil the crop-eared Whig means.' 

'CSome, gentlen^' said Morton, who became impatient of 
their insolraoe^ 'we are here met as good subjects, and on a 
merry occasion ; and we have a right to expect we shall not be 
tnmbled with this sort of discussion.' 

BothweU was about to make a suriy answer, but Balliday 
reminded him in a whisper that there were strict injunctions 
that the soldierB should give no offence to the men who were 
Bent oat to the musters agreeably to the council's orders. So^ 
after honouring Morton with a broad and fierce stare, he said, 
' WeD, Mr. Popinjay, I shall not disturb your reign ; I reckon 
it win be out by twelve at n^t. Is it not an odd thing, 
HiaDiday,' he continued, addressing his companion, 'that they 
shoold make such a fuss about cracking off their bircUng-pieces 
at a maik which any woman or boy could hit at a day's practice t 
If Captain Popinjay now, or any of his troop, would try a 
boat, either with the broadsword, backsword, single rapier, or 
rapier and dagger, for a gold noble, the first-dmwn blood, there 
woold be some soul in it ; or, sounds, would the bumpkins but 
wrestle, or pitch the bar, or putt the stone, or throw the axle- 
tree, if (touching the end of Morton's sword scornfully with his 
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toe) they oany things aboat them that they are afraid to 
dxaw.' 

Morton's patienoe and prndence now gave iray entirelyy and 
he was about to make a veiy angiy tautwer to BothweU's in- 
solent observations when the stranger stepped forward. 

'This is my quanreV he said, 'and in the name of the good 
cause I will see it out myself. Hark thee» friend (to &thr 
well), wilt thou wrestle a fall with met' 

'With my whole spirit^ beloved,' answered Bothwell; *yea, 
I will strive with thee, to the dowi^all of one or both.' 

'Then, as my trost is in Him that can help»' retorted his 
antagonist^ 'I will forthwith make thee an eiample to all sooh 
railing Rabshakehs.' 

With that he dropped his coane grey horseman's ooat from 
his shoolden, and extending his strong brawny aims with a 
look of determined resolution, he offiared himself to the oontest 
The soldier was nothing abashed by the musonlar fnme^ broad 
ohest, square shoulders^ and hardy look of his antagonist, but 
whisding with great composure, unbuckled his belt^ and laid 
aside his military coat. The company stood roimd them, 
anxious for the erent. 

In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have some 
advantage, and also in the second, though neither could be 
oonsiderod as deoisiTe. But it was plain he had put his whde 
strength too suddenly forth against an antagonist possessed of 
great endurance^ skill, -vigour, and length of wind. Jn the 
third close the countiyman lifted his opponent fairly from the 
floor and hurled him to the ground wiu such violence that he 
lay for an instant stunned and motionleas. His comrade 
Halliday immediately drew his sword : 'Tou have kiUed my 
sergeant,' he exdaimed to the victorious wrestler; 'and by all 
that is sacred you shall answer it I' 

'Stand back ! ' cried Morton and his companions. 'It was all 
fair play ; your comrade sought a fall, and ne has got it.' 

'That is true enough,' said Bothwell, as he slowly rose; 
'put up your bilbo^ Tom. I did not think there was a crop-ear 
of them all could haye laid the best cap and feather in the 
King's life Guards on the floor of a rascally change-house. 
Haik ye, friend, give me your hand.' The stranger held out 
his hand. 'I promise you,' said Bothwell, squeeiing his hand 
Tery hard, 'that the time will come when we shall meet again 
and try this game oyer in a more earnest manner.' 

'And in promise you,' said the stranger, riotuming the 
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grasp inth equal firmness, 'that when we next meet I will lay 
your head as low as it lay even now, when you shall lack the 
power to lift it up again. 

'Well, beloved,' answered Bothwell, 'if thou be'st a Whig, 
thou art a stout and a brave one, and so good even to thee. 
Hadst best take thy nag before the Comet makes the round ; 
for I promise thee he has stay'd less suspicious-looking persons.' 

The stranger seemed to think that the hint was not to be 
neglected; he flung down his reckoning, and going into the 
stable, saddled and brought out a powerful black horse, now 
recruited by rest and forage, and turning to Morton, observed, 
'I lide towards Milnwood, which I hear is your home; will 
you give me the advantage and protection of your company f 

' Certainly,' said Morton, although there was something of 
gloomy and relentless severity in the man's manner from which 
his mind recoiled. His companions, after a courteous good- 
ni^t^ broke up and went off in different directions, some 
keeping them company for about a nule, xmtil they dropped 
off one by one, and the travellers were left alone. 

The company had not long left the Howff, as Blane's public- 
house was called, when the trumpets and kettle-drums sounded. 
The troopers got under arms in the market-place at tins un- 
expected summons, whiles with faces of anxiety and earnest- 
ness. Comet Grahame, a kinsman of Claverhouse, and the 
provost of the borough, followed hj half a dozen soldiers and 
town-officers with halberta, ^entered the apartment of Niel 
Blane. 

'Guard the doors !' were the first words which the Comet 
spoke ; ' let no man leave the house. So, Bothwell, how comes 
this t Did you not hear them sound boot and saddle f ' 

' He was just going to quarters, sir/ said his comrade ; ' he 
has had a bad fall.' 

' In a fray, I suppose t ' said Grahame. ' If you neglect duty 
in this way, your royal blood will hardly protect you.' 

'How have I neglected dutyf ' said Bothwell, sulkily. 

'Tou should have been at quarters, Sergeant Bothwell,' 
replied the officer; 'you have lost a golden opportunity. Here 
are news come that the Archbishop of St. Andrews nas been 
strangely and foully assassinated by a body of the rebel Whigs, 
who pursued and stopped his carriage on Magus Midr, near Uie 
town of St. Andrews, dragged him out, and despatched him 
with their swords and daggers.' * 

* See AflaaaainatloD of Archbishop Sharp. Note 0. 
VI 1 
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All stood aghast at the intelligenoe. 

' Here are &eir descriptions,' continued the Cornet^ pulling 
out a proclamation ; ' the reward of a thousand merks is on each 
of their heads.' 

' The test, the test, and the qualification 1 ' said Bothwell to 
Halliday ; ' I know the meaning now. Zounds, that we should 
not haTe stopt him I Go, saddle our horses, Halliday. Was 
there one of the men, Gomet> very stout and square-made, 
double-chested, thin in the flanks, hawk-nosed?' 

'Stay, stay,' said Comet Grahame, Met me look at the 
paper. Haokston of Bathillet^ tall, thin, black-haired.' 

' That is not my man,' said Bothwell. 

'John Balfour, called Burlev, aquiline nose, rod-haired, five 
feet eight inches in height 

'It is he — it is the very man!' said Bothwell; 'skellies 
fearfully with one eye I ' 

'Right,' continued Grahame; 'rode a strong black horse, 
taken from the primate at the time of the murder.' 

' The very man,' exclaimed Bothwell, ' and the very horse ! 
He was in this room not a quarter of an hour since.' 

A few hasty inquiries tended still more to confirm the 
opinion that the reserved and stem stranger was Balfour of 
Burley, the actual commander of the band of assassins who^ 
in the fury of misguided seal, had murdered the primate whom 
they accidentally met as they were searching for another 
person against whom they bore enmity.* In their excited 
imagination the casual rencounter had the appearance of a 
providential interference, and they put to death uie archbishop, 
with circumstances of great and cold-blooded cruelty, under 
the belief that the Loi^ as they expressed it, had delivered 
him into their hands.t 

'Horse, horse, and pursue, my lads!' exclaimed Comet 
Grahame; 'the murdering dog's head is worth its weight in 
gold.' 

* See Shertff-Dopate Omntehft^ Note 7. 
t See HunlarecB of ArclibiBhop Sharp. Note S 



CHAPTER V 

Axotue thee, ]^th 1 It is no human call : 
God's church is lesgaer'd, haste to man the wall ; 
Haste where the red-cross hannen wave on high, 
ffignal of honoured death or yiotory ! 

Jamxs Duit. 

MoBiOH and hk oompaDion had attained some distance from 
the town before either of them addreaaed the other. There 
was somethings as we have observed, repulsiTe in the manner 
of the stranger which prevented Morton from openiDg the oon- 
venati<»i, and he himself seemed to have no desire to talk, 
mitQ, on a sudden, he abruptly demanded, 'What has your 
father's son to do with such profane mummeries as I find you 
this day engaged inf 

'I do my duty as a subject^ and pursue my harmless 
recreatiooB according to my own pleasure^' replied Morton, 
somewhat offended. 

'Is it your duty, think you, or that of any Christian young 
man, to bear arms in their cause who have poured out the 
Uood of God's saints in the wilderness as if it had been water f 
Oris ita lawful recreation to waste time in shooting ata bunch 
of feathers, and dose your evening with wine-bibbing in public- 
houses and market-towns, when He that is mighty is come into 
the land with His fan in His hand, to piuge the wheat from the 
chaff r 

'I suppose from your style of conversation,' sud Morton, 
'that you are one of those who have thought proper to stand 
out against the government. I must remind you that you are 
unneoeBBarily using dangerous language in the presence of a 
mere stranger, and that the times do not render it safe for me 
to listen to it.' 

'Thou canst not help it» Henry Morton,' said his companion ; 
'thy Master has His uses for thee, and when He calls, thou must 
obey. Well wot I thou hast not heard the call of a true 
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preacher, or thou hadst ere now been what thou wilt aaBOiedly 
one day become.' 

' We are of the Presbyterian persuasion, like youraelf,' said 
Morton ; for his uncle's family attended the ministiT of one of 
those numerous Presbyterian clergymen, who^ complying with 
certam regulations, were licensed to preach without interruption 
from the goyemment. This ' indulgence,' as it was called, made 
a great schism among the Presbytenans, and those who accepted 
of it were severely censured by the more rigid sectaries^ who 
refused the proffered terms. 

The stranger, therefore, answered with great disdain to 
Morton's profession of faith. 'That is but an equiyooation 
— a poor equiyooation. Te listen on the Sabbath to a cold, 
worldly, time -scrying discourse from one who forgets his 
high commission so much as to hold his apostleship by the 
fayour of the courtiers and the false prelates, and ye call 
that hearing the Word I Of aU the baits with which the 
deyil has fished for souls in these days of blood and dark- 
ness, that Black Indulgence has been the most destructiye. 
An awful dispensation it has been, a smiting of the shepherd 
and a scattering of the sheep upon the mountains, an up- 
lifting of one Christian banner against another, and a fight- 
ing of the wars of darkness with the swords of the children 
of Hght !' 

'My uncle,' said Morton, 'is of opinion that we enjoy a 
reasonable freedom of conscience under the indulged clergymen, 
and I must necessarily be guided by his sentiments respecting 
the choice of a place of worship for his family.' 

' Tour undo,' said the horseman, ' is one of those to whom 
the least lamb in his own folds at Milnwood is dearer than the 
whole Christian flock. He is one that could wUlingly bend 
down to the golden calf of Bethel, and would haye fished for 
the dust thereof when it was ground to powder and cast upon 
the waters. Thy father was a man of another stamp.' 

' My father,' replied Morton, ' was indeed a braye and gallant 
man. And you may haye heard, sir, that he fought for that 
royal family in whose name I was this day carrying arms.' 

'Ay, and had he liyed to see these days, he would haye 
cursed the hour he oyer drew sword in their cause ; but more 
of this hereafter. I promise thee full surely that thy hour 
wUl come, and then the words thou hast now heard will stick 
in thy bosom like barbed arrows. My road lies there.' 

He pointed towards a pass leading up into a wild extent of 
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dreary and desolate hills; but as he was about to turn his 
hone's head into the rugged path which led from the highroad 
in that direotion, an old woman wrapped in a red cloak, who was 
sitting by the cross-way, arose, and approaching him said, in a 
mysterious tone of voice, 'If ye be of our ain folk, gangna up 
the pass the night for your liyee. There is a lion in the path 
that is there. The curate of Brotherstane and ten soldiers hae 
beset the pass to hae the lives of ony of our puir wanderers 
that venture that gate to join wi' HamilUm and DingwalL' 

'Have the persecuted folk drawn to any head among them- 
selves t' demanded the stranger. 

'About sixty or seventy horse aud foot,' said the old dame; 
'but, ewhowl they are puirly armed, and warse fended wi' 
victuaL' 

'God will help His own,' said the horseman. 'Which way 
shall I take to join them t ' 

' It's a mere impossibility this night,' said the woman, ' the 
troopers keep sae strict a guard ; and they say there's slannge 
news come &ae the east that makes them rage in their cruelty 
mair fierce than ever. Ye maim take shelter som^ate for the 
night before ye get to the muirs, and keep yoursell in hiding 
till the grey o' Uie morning, and then you may find your way 
through the Drake Moss. When I heard the awfu' threaten- 
ings o' the oppressors, I e'en took my doak about me and sate 
down by the wayside to warn ony <k our puir scattered rem- 
nant that chanced to come this gate, before they feU into the 
nets of the spoilers.' 

'Have you a house near thist' said the stranger; 'and can 
you give me hiding there f ' 

'I have,' said the old woman, 'a hut by the wayside, it may 
be a mile from hence; but four men of Belial, called dragoons, 
are lodged therein, to spoil my household goods at their 
pleasure, because I will not wait upon the thowless, thriftless, 
fissenlesa ministry of that carnal man, John Halftext, the 
curate.' 

'Good-night, good woman, and thanks for thy counsel,' said 
the stranger as he rode away. 

'The blessings of the promise upon you,' returned the old 
dame ; ' may He keep you that can keep you.' 

'Amen!' said the traveller; 'for where to hide my head 
this night mortal skill cannot direct me.' 

' I am very sony for your distress,' said Morton ; ' and had 
I a house or place of shelter that could be called my own, I 
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almost think I would risk the utmort rigour of the law rather 
than leave 70a hi such a strait. But my unde is so alanned 
at the pains and penalties denounced by the laws against such 
as comfort^ reoeiye^ or consort with intercximmuned persons, 
that he has strictly f orit>idden all of us to hold any interoourae 
with them/ 

'It is no less than I expected,' said the stranger; 'neverthe- 
lesB, I might be received without his knowledge. A bam, a 
hay-loft) a cart-shed, any place where I could stretch me 
down, would be to my habits like a tabernacle of silver set 
about with planks of cedar.' 

' I assure you,' said Morton, much embarrassed, 'that I have 
not the means of receiving you at Milnwood without my uncle's 
consent and knowledge ; nor, if I could do so^ would I think 
myself justifiable in engaging him unconsciously in a danger 
which, most of all others, he fears and deprecates.' 

' Well,' said the traveller, ' I have but one word to say. Did 
you ever hear your &ther mention John Balfour of Burley t' 

'His ancient friend and comrade who saved his life, with 
almost the loss of his own, in the battle of Long Marston Moort 
Often, very often.' 

'I am that Balfour,' said his ccnnpanion. 'Yonder stands 
thy uncle's house; I see the light among the trees. The 
avenger of blood is behind me, and my death certain unless I 
have refuge there. Now, make thy choice, young man; to 
shrink from the side of tiiy other's friend like a thief in the 
night) and to leave him exposed to the bloody death from which 
he rescued thy father, or to expose thine uncle's worldly goods 
to such peril as in this perverse generation attends those who 
give a morsel of bread or a draught of cold water to aChristian 
man when perishing for lack of refreshment 1 ' 

A thousand recollections thronged on the mind of Morton at 
once. His father, whose memory he idolised, had often enlarged 
upon his obligations to this man, and regretted that) after having 
been long comrades, they had parted in some unkindness at the 
time when the kingdom of Scotland was divided into Resolu- 
tioners and Protesten; the former of whom adhered to 
Charles II., after his father's death upon the sca£R>ld, while the 
Protesters inclined rather to a union with the triumphant 
republicans. The stem fanaticism of Burley had attached him 
to this latter party, and the comrades had purted in displeasure, 
never, as it happened, to meet again. These circumstances the 
deceased Cohmd Morton had often mentioned to his son, and 
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always with an ezpreasion of deep regret that he had never, in 
any manner, been enabled to repay the aaaistanoe which on 
more than one oooaaion he had reoeiyed from Burley. 

To hasten Morton's decision, the night-wind, as it swept 
along brought £rom a distance the sullen sound of a kettle- 
dram, which, seeming to approach nearer, intimated that a body 
of horse were upon their march towards them. 

<It must be Clayerhouse with the rest of his regiment. 
What can have occasioned this night-march f If you go on 
you fall into thdr hands; if you turn back towards the borough- 
town you are in no less danger from Comet Grahame's party. 
The path to the hill is beset. I must shelter you at Milnwood, 
or expose you to instant death ; but the punishment of the law 
shall fall upon myself, as in justice it should, not upon my unde. 
Follow me.' 

Builey, who had awaited his resolution with great composure, 
now followed him in silence. 

The house of Milnwood, built by the father of the present 
proprietor, was a decent mansion, suitable to the size of the 
estate^ but since the aooesston of this owner, it had been 
siiffiared to go considerably into disrepair. At some little dis- 
tance from Uie house stood the court of offices. Here Morton 
paused. 

<I must leave you here for a little whUe,' he whispered, 
*nntil I can provide a bed for you in the house.' 

'I ca3!e little for such delicacy,' said Burley; 'for thirty 
years this head has rested oftener on the turf, or on the next 
grey stone, than upon either wool or down. A draught of ale, 
a morsel cd bread, to say my prayers^ and to stretch me upon 
dry hay, were to me as good as a painted chamber and a 
prince's table.' 

It occurred to Morton at the same moment that to attempt 
to introduce the fugitive within the house would materially 
increase the danger of detection. Accordingly, having struck 
a light with implements left in the stable for Uiat purpose, and 
having fastened up their horses, he assigned Burley for his 
place of repose a wooden bed, placed in a loft half-full of hay, 
which an outKxf-door domestic had occupied until dismissed by 
his uncle in one of those fits of parsimony which became more 
rigid from day to day. In this untenanted loft Morton left his 
companion, with a caution so to shade his light that no reflec- 
tion might be seen from the window, and a promise that he 
would presently return with such refreshments as he might be 
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able to prooore at that late hour. This last^ indeed, ynm a 
subject on which he felt by no means confident^ for the power 
of obtaining even the most ordinaiy provisions depended entirely 
upon the humour in which he might happen to find his uncle's 
sole confidante, the old housekeeper. If she chanced to be a-bed, 
which was veiy likely, or out of humour, which was not less so^ 
Morton well knew the case to be at least problematical. 

Cursing in his heart the sordid parsimony which pervaded 
eveiy part of his uncle's establishment^ he gave the usual gentle 
knock at the bolted door, by which he was accustomed to seek 
admittance when accident had detained him abroad beyond 
the early and established houxB of rest at the house of Miln- 
wood, it was a sort of hesitating tap^ which carried an ac- 
knowledgment of transgression in its very soimd, and seemed 
rather to solicit than conunand attention. After it had been 
repeated again and again, the housekeeper, grumbling betwixt 
her teeth as she rose from the chimney-comer in the hall, and 
wrapping her checked handkerchief round her head to secure 
her ht>m the cold air, paced across the stone passage, and re- 
peated a careful ' Wha's there at this time o'nightT more than 
once before she undid the bolts and bars and cautiously opened 
the door. 

' This is a fine time o' night, Mr. Henry,' said the old dame, 
with the tyrannic insolence of a spoilt and favourite domestic ; 
'a braw time o' night and a bonny to disturb a peaceful 
house in, and to keep quiet folk out o' their beds waiting for 
you. Tour uncle's been in his maist three hours syne, and 
Robin's ill o' the rheumatize, and he's to his bed too, and sae I 
had to sit up for ye mysell, for as sair a hoast as I hae.' 

Here she coughed once or twice in further evidence of the 
egregious inconvenience which she had sustained. 

' Much obliged to you, Alison, and many kind thanks.' 

' Hegh, sirs, sae fair-fashioned as we are 1 Mony folk ca' me 
Mistress Wilson, and Milnwood himsell is the only ane about 
this town thinks o' ca'ing me Alison, and indeed he as aften 
says Mrs. Alison as ony other thing.' 

* Well, then, Mistress Alison,' said Morton, ' I really am sorry 
to have kept you up waiting tUl I came in.' 

* And now that yoii are come in, Mr. Henry,' said the cross 
old woman, ' what for do you no tak up your candle and gang 
to your bed t and mind ye dinna let the candle sweal as ye 
gang alang the wainscot parlour, and baud a' the house scoiir- 
ing to get out the grease again.' 
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* But^ Alison, I really mii0t bave Bomethiiig to eat^ and a 
draught of ale, before I go to bed.' 

'Eat! and ale, Mr. Heniyl My oertie, ye're ill to serve. 
Do ye think we havena heard o' your grand popinjay wark 
yonder, and how ye bleesed away as mnckle pouther as wad 
hae shot a' the wild-fowl that well want atween this and Candle- 
mas ; and then ganging majoring to the piper's Howff wi' a' 
the klle loons in the country, and sitting tiiere birling at your 
poor uncle's oost^ nae doubt^ wi' a' the scaff and raff o' the water- 
side till sip-down, and then coming bame and dying for ale as 
if ye were maister and mair 1 ' 

Extremely vexed, yet anxious, on account d his guest, to 
procure refreshments if possible, Morton suppressed his resent- 
ment^ and good-humourodly assured Mrs. Wilson that he was 
really both hungry and thixsty ; 'and as for the shooting at the 
popinjay, I have heard you say you have been there younelf, 
Mrs. Wjlatm. I wish you had come to look at us.' 

* Ah, Maister Henry,' said the old dame, ' I wish ye binna 
b^inning to learn the way of blawing in a woman's lug wi' a' 
your whiUy-wha's I Aweel, sae ye dinna practise them but on 
auld wives like me the less matter. But tak heed o' the young 
queans, lad. Popinjay — je think yoursell i^ braw fellow enow ; 
and troth ! (surveying him with the candle) thei«'s nae fault to 
find wi' the outside, if the inside be conforming. But I mind 
when I was a gilpy of a lassock seeiug the Duke— that was him 
that lost his head at London ; folk said it wasna a yery gude 
ane, but it was aye a sair loss to him, puir gentleman. Aweel, 
he wan the popinjay, for few cared to win it ower his Grace's 
head. Weel, he had a comely presence, and when a' the gentles 
mounted to show their capers, his Orace was as near to me as I 
am to you, and he said to me, ^* Tak tent o' yoursell, my bonny 
lassie — ^these were his very words — for my horse is not very 
chancy." And now, as ye say ye had sae little to eat or drink, 
111 let you see that I havena been sae unmindfu' o' you ; for I 
dinna think it's safe for young folk to gang to their bed on an 
empty stamach.' 

To do Mrs. Wilson justice, her nocturnal harangues upon 
such occasions not un^equently terminated with this sage 
apothegm, which always prefaced the producing of some 
provision a little better than ordinary, such as she now placed 
b^ore him. In fact, the principal object of her 'maundering ' 
was to display her consequence and love of power ; for Mrs. 
Wilson was not at the bottom an ill-tempered woman, and 
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oertalnly loved her old and young nuuiter (both of whom she 
tomianted extremely) better than any one else in the world. 
She now eyed Mr. Heniy, as she oalled hun, with great oom- 
plaoenof as he partook of her good cheer. 

'Muckle gode may it do ye, my bonny man. I trow ye 
dinna get sic a skirl-in-the-pan as that at Niel Blane's. His 
wife was a canny body, and could dress things very weel for 
ane in her line o' business, but no like a gentleman's house- 
keeper, to be sure. But I doubt the daughter's a silly thing; 
an imco oockemony she had busked on her head at the kirk 
last Sunday. I am doubting that there will be news o' a' thae 
braws. But my auld e'en's drawing theg^ther; dinna hurry 
yoursell, my bonny man. Tak mind about the putting out the 
candle^ and there's a horn of ale and a glass of clow-gillie- 
flower water. I dinna gie ilka body that; I keep it for a pain 
I hae whiles in my ain stamaoh, and it's better for your young 
blood than brandy. Sae gude-night to ye, Mr. Henry, and 
see that ye tak guide care o' the candle.' 

Morton pronused to attend pimctually to her caution, and 
requested her not to be alarmed if she heard the door opened, 
as she knew he must again, as usual, look to lus horse and 
arrange him for the night. Mrs. Wilson then retreated, and 
Morton, folding up his provisions, was about to hasten to his 
guest when the nodding head of the dd housekeeper was again 
thrust in at the door with an admonition to remember to take 
an account of lus ways before he laid himself down to rest^ and 
to pray for protection during the hours of darkness. 

Such were the manners of a certain class of domestics,* once 
common in Scotland, and perhaps still to be found in some old 
manor-houses in its remote counties. They were fixtures in 
the family they belonged to ; and, as they never conceived the 
possibility of such a thing as dismissal to be within the ohanoes 
of their lives, they were, of course, sincerely attached to every 
member of it. On the other hand, when spoiled by the indul- 
gence or indolence of their superiors, they were veiy apt to 
become Ql-tempered, self-sufficient, and tyrannical; so much so 
that a mistress or master would sometimes almost have wished 
to ex(diange their cross-grained fidelity for the smooth and 
accommodating duplicity of a modem menial. 

* See Old VkdDj ServantB. Note 0. 



CHAPTER VI 

Tea, tius man's brow, like to a tragio leaf, 
FcnvtellB the nature of a tragiD voliune. 



finvo at length rid of the houaekeeper's preaenee, Morton 
made a collection of what he had reaerved from the proviaiona 
aet before him and prepared to oany them to hia concealed 
gueat He did not think it neceaaaiy to take a lights being 
peif ecii7 acquainted with eveiy turn of the road ; and it was 
lucky he did not do ao^ for he had hardly atepped beyond the 
threahold ere a heavy trampling of horaea announced that the 
body of cayaby, whoae kettle-druma * they had before heard, 
were in the act of paaaing along the highroad which winda 
xound the foot of the bank on which the houae of Milnwood 
waa placed. He heard the commanding officer diatinotly give 
the word * Halt.' A pauae of ailence followed, interrupted only 
by the oooaaional neighing or pawing of an impatient charger. 

'Whose houae ia thiaf aaid a voice in a tone of authority 
and command. 

'Milnwood, if it like your honour,' waa the reply. 

' la the owner well affected t ' aaid the inquirei'. 

'He campliea with the ordera of goyemmenti and frequenta 
an indulged miniater,' waa the responae. 

'Hum ! ay 1 indulged 1 A mere maak for treaaon, yeiy imr 
politicaIl7 allowed to thoee who are too great cowaida to wear 
their prindplea barefaced. Had we not better aend up a party 
and aearch the houae in caae aome of the bloody villaina 
ooQoemed in thia heatheniah butchery may be concealed in 
itr 

&e Morton could recover from the alarm into which thia 
piopoeal had thrown him a third apeaker rejoined, ' I cannot 
think it at all neceaaary ; Milnwood ia an infinn, hypochondriac 

• BwlOUterx Music at Night Noteia 
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old man, who neyer meddles with politica, and lores his money- 
bags and bonds better than anything else in the world. £Us 
nephew, I hear, was at the wappenschaw to-day, and gained the 
popinjay, which does not look like a feuwtic. I should think 
they aie all gtme to bed long smee, and an alarm at this time 
of night might kill the poor old man.' 

'Well,' rejoined the leader, *if that be so, to search the house 
would be lost time^ of which we have but little to throw away. 
Gentlemen of the Life Guards, forward. March ! ' 

A few notes on the trumpet^ mingled with the occasional 
boom of the kettle-drum to mark the cadence, joined with the 
tramp of hoofs and the cdash of anns, announced that the trcxyp 
had resumed its march. The moon broke out as the leading 
files of the column attained a hill up which the road winded 
and showed indistinctly the glittering of the steel caps; and the 
dark figures of the horses and riders might be imperfectly traced 
through the gloom. They continued to advance up the hill 
and sweep over the top of it in such long succession as inti- 
mated a considerable numerical force. 

When the last of them had disappeared young Morton re- 
sumed his purpose of visiting his guest. Upon entering the 
place of refuge he found him seated on his humble couch with 
a pocket Bible open in his hand, which he seemed to study with 
intense meditation. His broadsword, which he had unsheathed 
in the first alarm at the arriyal of the dragoons, lay naked across 
his knees^ and the little taper that stood beside him upon the 
old chesty which served the purpose of a tables threw a partial 
and imperfect light upon those stem and harsh features, in 
which ferocity was rendered mcme solemn and dignified by a 
wild cast of tragic enthusiasm. His brow was that of one in 
whom some strong o'ermastering principle has overwhelmed all 
other passions and feelings, like Uie swell of a high spring-tide, 
when the usual clifi& and breakers vanish from the eye, and 
their existence is only indicated by the chafing foam of the 
waves that burst and wheel over them. He raised his head 
aftor Morton had contemplated him for about a minute. 

' I perceive^' said Morton, looking at bis sword, ' that you 
heard the horsemen ride by; their passage delayed me for some 
minutes.' 

'I scarcely heeded them,' said Balfour; 'my hour is not 
yet come. That I shall one day fall into their hands and 
be honourably associated with the sainte whom they have 
slaughtered, I am full well aware. And I would, young man. 
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that die hofor weore oome ; it should be aa weloome to me as 
ever wedding to bridegroom. But if my Master has more work 
for me on earth I must not do His labour grudgingly.' 

'Eat and refresh yourself,' said Morton; 'to-morrow your 
safety requires you should leave this place in order to gain the 
hilis so soon as you oan see to distinguish the tradk through 
the morasses.' 

* Young man,' returned Balfour, 'you are already weaiy of 
me, and would be yet more so^ perchance, did you know Ihe 
tad^ upon which I haye been lately put. And I wonder not 
that it should be so^ for there are times when I am weaiy of 
myself. Think you not it is a sore trial for flesh and blood to 
be called upon to execute the righteous judgments of Heaven 
while we are yet in the body, and continue to retain that blinded 
sense and sympathy for carnal suffering which makes our own 
flesh thrill when we strike a gash upon the body of another t 
And think you that when some prime tyrant has been removed 
from his place, that the instruments of his punishment can at 
all times look back on their share in his downhill with finn and 
unshaken nerves f Must they not sometimes even question the 
truth of that inspiration which they have felt and acted under t 
Must they not sometimes doubt the origin of that strong impulse 
with which their prayers for heavenly direction under difficulties 
have been inwardly answered and confirmed, and confuse, in 
their disturbed apprehensions, the responses of Truth itself with 
some strong delusion of the enemy t' 

' These are subjects, Mr. Balfour, on which I am ill-qualified 
to oonTerse with you,' answered Morton ; 'but I own I should 
strongly doubt the origin of any inspiration which seemed to 
dictate a line of conduct oontnuy to those feelings of natural 
humanity which Heaven has assigned to us as the general law 
of our conduct.' 

Balfour seemed somewhat disturbed, and drew himself hastOy 
up, but immediately composed himself and answered coolly, 
'It is natural you should .think so ; you are yet in the dungeon- 
house of the law, a pit darker than that into which Jeremiah 
was plunged, even the dungeon of Malcaiah the son of Hamel- 
melech, where there was no water but mire. Yet is the seal of 
the covenant upon your forehead, and the son of the righteous 
who resisted to blood, where the banner was spread on the 
mountains, shall not be utterly lost as one of the children of 
darkness. Trow ye that in this day of bitterness and calamity 
nothing is required at our hands but to keep the moral law as 
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tar as our carnal tnulty wiD permitt Think ye oar oooqueBts 
muBt be only over our eomipt and evil affsctions and paamonflt 
No ; we are called upon, when we have girded up our loins, to 
run the race boldly, aikl when we have drawn the sword we 
are enjoined to smite the ungodly though he be our neighbour, 
and the man of power and cruelty though he were of our own 
kindred and the friend of our own bosom.' 

* These are the sentiments,' said Morton, ' that your enemies 
impute to you, and which palliate, if they do not vindicate, 
the cruel measures which the council have directed against 
you. They affinn that you pretend to derive your rule of 
action from what you call an inward light, rejecting the 
restraints of legal magistracy, of national law, and even of 
common himianity, when in opposition to what you call the 
spirit within you.' 

'They do us wrong,' answered the Covenanter; 'it is they, 
perjured as they are, who have rejected all law, both divine and 
civil, and who now persecute us for adherence to the Solemn 
League and Covenant between Qod and the kingdom of Scot- 
land, to which all of them, save a few Popish malignants, have 
sworn in f oimer days, yet which they now bum in the market- 
places, and tread under foot in derision. When this Charles 
Stewart returned to these kingdoms, did the malignants bring 
him back! They had tried it with strong hand, but they 
failed, I trow. Could James Grahame of Montrose and his 
Highland caterans have put him again in the place of his 
father t I think their heads on the Westport told another 
tale for many a long day. It was the workers of the glorious 
work, the reformers of the beauty of the tabernacle, that 
called him again to the high place horn which his father felL 
And what has been our reward f In the words of the prophet^ 
" We looked for peace, but no good came ; and for a time of 
health, and behold trouble. The snorting of his horses was 
heard from Dan ; the whole land trembled at the sound of the 
neighing of his strong ones; for they are come, and have 
devoured the land and all that is ui it." ' 

'Mr. Balfour,' answered Morton, 'I neither undertake to 
subscribe to or refute your complaints against the government. 
I have endeavoured to repay a debt due to the comrade of my 
father by giving you shelter in your distress, but you wiU 
excuse me from engaging myself either in your cause or in 
controversy. I will leave you to repose, and heartily wish it 
were in my power to render your condition more comfortable.' 
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' Bat I shall see yon, I trusty in the morning ere I depart t 

I am not a man whose boweb yearn after kindled and friends 

of this world. When I pat my hand to the plough I entered 

into a oorenant with my worldly affections, that I should not 

look back on the things I left behind me. Yet the son of mine 

ancient oomrade is to me as mine own, and I cannot behold 

him without the deep and finn belief that I shall one day see 

him gird on his swoni in the dear and predous cause for which 

his father fought and bled.' 

With a promise on Morton's part that he would call the 
refugee when it was time for him to pursue his journey, they 
parted for the night. 

Morton retired to a few hours' rest; but his imagination, 
disturbed by the events of the day, did not permit him to 
enjoy sound repose. There was a blended vision of horror 
before him, in which his new friend seemed to be a principal 
actor. The fair form of Edith Bellenden also mingled in his 
dream, weeping, and with diaheveUed hair, and appearing to 
call (Hi him for comfort and assistance which he had not in his 
power to render. He awoke from these unrefreshing slumbers 
with a feverish impulse and a heart which foreboded disaster. 
There was already a tinge of dassling lustre on the verge of 
the distant hills, and the dawn was abroad in all the freshness 
of a sommer morning. 

'I have slept too long,' he exclaimed to himself, 'and 
must now hasten to forward the journey of this unfortunate 
fugitive.' 

He dressed himself as fast as possible^ opened the door of 
the house with as little noise as he could, and hastened to the 
place of refuge occupied by the Covenanter. Morton entered 
on tiptoe, for the determined tone and manner, as well as the 
unusual language and sentiments of this singular individual, 
had strook him with a sensation approaching to awe. Balfour 
was still asleep. A ray of light streamed on his uncurtained 
ooudi, and showed to Morton the working of his harsh features, 
which seemed agitated by some strong internal cause of dis- 
turbance. He had not undressed. Both his arms were above 
the bed-cover, the right hand strongly clenched, and occasion- 
ally making that abortive attempt to strike which usually 
attends dreuns of violence ; the left was extended, and agitated 
from, time to time hj a movement as if repulsing some one. 
The perspiration stood on his brow 'like bubbles in a late 
disturbed stream,' and these marks of emotion were accom- 
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panied with broken words whioh escaped frcmi him at intervals 
— ^ Thou art taken, Judas — ^thou art taken. Cling not to mj 
knees — oling not to my knees; hew him down! A priest! 
Aj, a priest of Baal, to be bound and slain, even at the brook 
Ejshon. Fireanns will not prevail against him* Strike — 
thrust with the oold iron — put him outol pain — put him out 
of pain, were it but for the sake of his grey hairs.' 

Much alarmed at the import of these azpressioDS, which 
seemed to burst from him even in sleep with the stem eneigy 
acoompanjing the perpetration of some act of violence^ Morton 
shook his guest by the shoulder in order to awake him. The 
first words he uttered were, ^Bear me where ye will, I will 
avouch the deed I ' 

His glance around having then fully awakened him, he at 
once assumed all the stem and gloomy composure of his 
ordinary manner, and throwing himself on his knees before 
speaking to Morton poured fordi an ejaoulatory prayer for the 
suffering Church of Scotland, entreating that liie blood of her 
murdereid saints and martyrs might be predous in the sight of 
Heaven, and that the shidd of the Almighty might be spread 
over the scattered remnant, who^ for His name's sake, were 
abiders in the wilderness. Vengeance, speedy and ample 
vengeance on the oppressors, was the conchicQng petition of his 
devotions, whioh he expressed aloud in strong and emphatic 
language, rendered more impressive by the Orientalism of 
Scripture. 

When he had finished his prayer he arose, and taking 
Morton by the arm, they descended together to the stable, 
where the Wanderer (to give Burlev a title which was often 
conferred on his sect) began to make his horse ready to pursue 
his journey. When the animal was saddled and bridled, 
Burley requested Morton to walk with him a gun-shot into the 
wood and direct him to the right road for gaining the moors. 
Morton readily complied, and they walked for some time in 
silence under the shade of some fine old trees, pursuing a sort 
of natural path, which, after passing through woodland for 
about half a mile, led into the bare and wild country which 
extends to the foot of the hilk. 

There was little conversation between them, until at length 
Burley suddenly asked Morton, 'Whether the words he had 
spoken over-nigot had borne fruit in his mind 1 ' 

Morton answered, 'That he remained of the same opinion 
which he had formerly held, and was determined, at least aa 
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far and as long as poaaible^ to nnite tfa6 duties of a good 
Gfazislaaii with tboae of a peaceful sobjeot.' 

^In othar wordB,' xeplied Borleyy *joa are deairooB to aerre 
both God and Mammon — ^to be one day profeeaiiig the truth 
with jour lipfly and the next day in annfli at the oommand of 
eamal and l^rannio anthoritfy to shed the blood of those who 
for the troth have foraaken all thingat Think je^' he con- 
tinued, 'to touch pitch and remain undefiledt to mix in the 
ranka of malignanta, painsta^ papa-prelatiata, ktitudinariana^ 
and Bcoffen; to partake of their aporta^ wlidch are like the 
meat ofifared unto idola ; to hold interoourae, pendianoei with 
their danghten^ as the aona of €k)d with the daughtera of men in 
the wodd before the flood. Think you, I aay, to do all theee 
things and yet remain free from pollution t I aay unto you 
that all communication with the enfflniea of the diuroh ia the 
aoenraed thins which God hatethl Toudi not^ taste not^ 
handle notl And grieve not» young man, as if you alone were 
oaDed upon to subdue your caznal afibctionai and renounce the 
pleasores which sre a suare to your feet I say to you, that 
the Son of Dayid hath denounced no better lot on the whole 
generation of mankind.' 

He then mounted his hofse^ and, turning to Morton, re- 
peated the text of Scripture, 'An heary yoke was ordamed for 
the aooa of Adam ham the day they go out of their mother's 
womb till the day that they return to the mother of all 
things^ from him who is clothed in blue silk and weareth a 
crown even to him who weareth simple linen, — ^wrath, envy, 
trouble^ and unquietnesa, rigour, strife^ and fear of death in 
the time of rest' 

HaTiug uttered these words he set his horse in motion, and 
soon disai^ieared amoog the boughs of the forest 

'Farewell, stern enthusiast^' said Morton, looking after him; 
'in some moods of my mind how dangmnis would be the 
society of such a compaHiim 1 If I am immoved by his seal 
iar abstract doctrines of laith, or rather for a peculiar mode of 
worship (such was the purport of his reflections)^ can I be a 
man uid a Scotchman, and look with indifference on that 
persecution which has made wise men madt Wall not the 
eanse of fireedonv civil and religious, that for which my father 
fought; and ahall I do weU to remain inacttye or to take the 
part of an oppressive government if there ahould appear anv 
rational prospect of redressing the insufiferable wnrngs to which 
my miserable countrymen are subjectedt And yet» who shall 

VI 4 
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warrant me tiiat theae people^ randend wild by peraeeattOD, 
would not^ in the hofor of yictoiyy be as emal and aa intolerant 
aa those by whom they are now himted down! What degree 
of modemtion or of merqy oan be ezpeoted from tiua Buriey, 
80 distinguished as one of their jnindpal oham^ions, and who 
seems even now to be leaking from some leoent deed of Tioleiioe^ 
and to feel stings of zemorae which eyen his enthusfasm can- 
not altogether stifle! I am weary of seeing nothing bat 
Tiolenoe and foxy around me— -now assnTning the mask of law- 
ful authority, now taking that of leligious leaL I am sick of 
my country, of myself of my dependent situation, of my 
lepresaed feelings, of these woods, of that rirer, of that 
house, of all but Edith, and she oan never be minel Why 
should I haunt her walks! Why encourage my own deluaiony 
andperhi^hersf She can nerer be mine. Hergrandmother^s 
pride, the opposite principles of our families^ my wretched 
state of d^wndence — a poor miaerable slaye, for I haye not 
even the wages of a servant ; all circumstances give the lie to 
the vain hope that we oan ever be united. Why then jwotract 
a delusion so painful t 

' But I am no slave,' he said aloud, and drawing himself np 
to his full stature^ — *no slave in one respect surely. I can 
change my abode^ my father's sword is mine, and Europe lies 
open before me as before him and hundreds besides of my 
countrymen who have filled it with the fame of their ezploits. 
Perhaps some lucky chance may raise me to a rank with our 
Ruthvens, our Lesleys our Monvos, the chosen leaders of the 
famous Protestant champion, Gustavus Adolphua, or, if not^ a 
soldier's life or a soldier's grave.' 

When he had formed this determinatiKXi he found himaelf 
near the door of his imde's house, and resolved to lose no time 
in znaking him acquainted with it. 

'Another glance of Edith's eye, another walk by Edith's 
side, and my resolution would melt away. I will take an 
iirevoeable step^ therefore^ and then see her for the last time.' 

In this mood he entered the wainscotted pariour, in which 
his uncle was already placed at his morning's refreshment^ a huge 
plate of oatmeal porridge, with a corresponding allowance of 
buttermilk. The favourite housekeeper was in attendanoe, 
half standing, half resting on the back of a chair, in a postiu^ 
betwixt freedom and respect. The old gentleman had been 
remarkably tall in his earlier day% an advantage which he now 
lost by stooping to such a degree that at a meetang^ where 
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tbere ^pftB 8onie diBpute oonoenui^ the flort 
be tluown over a eonsidemble bitrnk, a faoetioos nei^bour 
psopoBed to ofier Mifaiwood a bandsome Bom for his onrved baok- 
boQe^ alleging that be wooMBeUaDythiog that belon^^ tohhn. 
Spiaj feet of unusual size^ long thin hands garnished with naih 
vhioli seldom f dt the steel, a wrinkled sjmI pudcered visage^ 
the length of which oone^onded with that of his person, to- 
gether with a pair of little sharp bargain-making grey eyes 
that seemed eternally looking out for their adyantage, oom- 
pleted the highly unpromising exterior of Mr. Morton of Miln- 
wood. As it woold hare been Teiy injudicious to have lodged 
a liberal or benevolent dispootion in such an unworthy cabinet, 
natnre had suited his person with a mind exactly in conformity 
with it — ^that is to say, mean, selfish, and covetous. 

When this amiable personage was aware of the presence of 
his ne|Aew he hastened, before addressing him, to swallow 
the spoonfal of porridge which he was in the act of conveying 
to hu mouth, and as it chanced to be scalding hot, the pain 
occasioned by its descent down his throat and into hk stomach 
inflamed the iU-humour with which he was already prepared to 
meet Ins kinsman. 

'The deil take them tiiat made them!' was his first 
qacolation, apostrophising his mess of porridge. 

'They're gude pazritdh enough,' siud Mra. Wilson, 'if ye 
wad but take time to sup them. I made them mysell; but 
if folk wiima hae patience they should get their thrapples 
oamewayed.' 

'Hand your peace, Alison ! I was speaking to my nevoy. 
How ia this, sirt And what sort & scampering gates are these 
o* going ont Te were not at hame last night till near mid- 
ni^t.' 

'Thereabouts, sir, I believe,' answered Maetact hi an in- 
QfffisrBBxt tooe. 

'Thereabouts, sir! What sort of an answer is that, sirt 
Why came ye na hame when other folk left the grund V 

'I suppose you know &e reason veiry well, sir,' said Morton : 
'I had the fortune to be the best marksman of the day, and 
remained, as is usual, to give some little entertahunent to the 
other young men.' 

'The deevil ye did, sir 1 And ye come to tell me that to my 
facet Tou pretend to gie entertainments that canna come by 
a dinner except by soming on a carefu' man like met Bat if 
ye pat me to chafes I'se work it out o^ ye. I seena why ye 
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dMraUnft hftad tbe plengli now tlMt tbe pleog^miMi has Mt 
lu; it wad wt ya better than wearing tiuM men doda and 
waeting your nller on powtlier and lead; it wad pat ya in an 
honest ealling, and wad keep ya in Ivead without being be- 
hadden to ony ane.' 

'I am veiy ambitiocui of leaming aoeh a oalling^ air, but I 
don't nndentand driving the ploo^' 

'And what lor not It^a easier than your gonning and 
anheiy that ye like sae weeL Auld Davie is eaing it e'en now, 
and ye may be goadsman lor the first twa or three days; and 
tak tent ye diona o'erdxire the owsen, and then ye will be fit to 
gang between the stilts. Yell ne'er learn yoongery FU be yoor 
oaation. Haggie H<^ is heavy land, and Davie is oweranld to 
keep the ooolter down now.' 

'I beg pardon for intermptang yon, nr, bat I have formed a 
soheme for myself which will have the same eflfoot of relieving 
yoa of the boidea and charge attending my company.' 

< Ay 1 Indeed 1 a soheme o' yoars 1 that most be a dentj 
anel' said the nnde with a veiypeooliar sneer. 'Let^s hear 
about it| lad.' 

* It is said in two wordl^ sir. I intend to leave this eoontry 
and serve abroad as my father did before these nnhappy tnmUes 
broke out at home. His name will not be so entirely foigotten 
in the countries wliere he served but that it will proeure his 
son at least the opportunity of trying his fortune as a soldier.' 

'Gude be gnunous to usi' ezolaimed the housekeeper; 
'our young Mr. Harry gang abroad! Na, nal eh, nal that 
maun never be.' 

Ifilnwood, entertaining no thought or purpose of parting 
with his nephew, who was, moreover, veiy us^Ful ; to nun in 
many respects, was thunderstmok at this abrupt declaration 
of independttice from a person whose deference to him had 
hitherto been unlimited. He recovered himself, however, inir 
mediately. 

' And wha do you think is to give you the means^ young man, 
for such a wild-goose chase I Not I, I am sure. I can hardly 
support you at hame. And ye wad be manyii^^, Fse warrant, 
as your father did alore ye, too» and sending your undo hame a 
pack o' weans to be fightixig and skirling Uiiough the house in 
my auld days^ and to take wing and flee aff like youraell when- 
ever they were asked to serve a turn about the town!' 

' I have no thoughts of ever marrying,' answered Henry. 

'Hear till him nowt' said the hcrasekeeper. 'Ifs a shame 
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to hmt a duMiee young lad ipeak in that 'vrajr, liiioe a' the warid 
kens that they mann either many or do wanr/ 

'Haudyoiirpeaoe^AliaoDy'flaid her master; andyoi],HanY 
(he added more mildly)^ put thia iioiiaeiiae out o* your heaoL 
Thif oomee o' lettmg ye gang araodgering for a day; mind, ye 
hae nae aillery lad, for ony aio nonaenae plana.' 

'I beg yonr paidon, ab, my wants ahall be Teiy fow; and 
would yoa please togireme tiie gold ehain which the maigrsTe 
gave to my father after the battle of Lntaen- 



'Meroj on usl the gowd ehainl' endaimed his UMde; 
'Hie dialn ol gowd 1 ' re-edhoed the housekeeper — both a^^bast 
with astonishment at the andadt^ of the proposaL 

' I will ke^ a few link% to reoound me of him by whom it waa 
won, and the place where he won it>' oontinned Morton; 'the 
lest shall famish me the means of following the same eaieer in 
which my father obtained that maiA of distinotion.' 

'Mernfa' powers 1' ezdaimed the goreinante^ <my master 
wears it every Smiday.' 

'Sondayand Saturday/ added old IdOlnwood, 'whenever I 
pot on my blaok Telyet ooat; and Wylie Maetriokit is pertly 
of opinion if s a kind of heirloom that rather bdanga to the 
head of the house than to the imma<lmi» descendant. It has 
three thonfland linka : I ha?e flonnted tbern a thousand times. 
IVs worth three hundred pounds sterling.' 

'That is more than I want» sir; if yoa choose to giye me 
the third part of the money and fire links of the chain it will 
amply serve my purpose^ and the rest will be some dight atone- 
ment for the expeuse and troable I have put yoa to.' 

' The laddie's in a ereel t ' esclaimed hia uncle. ' 0, faix% 
what win become o' the ligs o* Milnwood when I am dead 
and gane 1 He would fling the erown of Scotland awa if he 
had it.' 

'Hont^ sir/ said the dd housekeeper, *I maun e'en say it^a 
partly your ain faut Te maiwina curb his head ower sair in 
neither; and, to be sure^ since he hoA gane doun to the Howl^ 
ye mann just e'en pay the lawing.' 

'If it be not abune twa doUan^ Alison,' satd the obi gentle- 
man Tcry reluctantly. 

'in settle it mysell wi' Kiel Blane the first time I gang 

down to the dachan,' said Alison, 'cheaper than your honour 

or Mr. Hanyoan do'; and then whiapaned to Heniy, 'Dinna 

vex linn ony malr; FU pay the laye out o' the butteri^er, and 

jue rnatr woirds about it.' Then proceeding aloud, 'And ye 
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mamma speak o^ the young gentleman handing the plough; 
there's puir distraned Whigs enow about the ooontry will be 
glad to do that for a bite and a soup ; it sets them &t better 
than the like o' him.' 

'And then well hae the diagoous on ua,' said Milnwood, 
*for comforting and entertaining interoommuned rebels; a 
bomiy strait ye wad put us inl But take your breakfast) 
Harry, and then lay by your new green ooat and put on yoar 
raplodi-grey, it's a mair mensfu' and thrifty dress, and a 
tnaur seemly sight than thae dangling slops and ribbands.' 

Morton left the room, perceiTing plainly that he had at 
present no ohanoe of gaining his purpose^ and perhaps not 
altogether displeased at the obstacles which seemed to present 
themselves to his leaving the neighbourhood of TiUietadlem. 
The housekeeper followed him into the next room, patting him 
on the back and bidding him *be a gude bairn and pit by his 
braw things.' 

'And ril loop doun your hat and lay by the band and 
ribband,' said the offidous dame; 'and ye maun never at no 
hand speak o' leaving the land or of s^Aing the gowd chain, 
for your unde has an unco pleasure in looking on yon, and m 
counting the links of the chainiie ; and ye ken auld foUc camia 
last for ever, sae the cham and the lands and a' will be your 
ain ae day ; and ye may marry ony leddy in the country-side 
ye like, and keep a braw house at Milnwood, for there's enow (f 
means; and is not that worth waiting for, my dowf 

There was something in the latter part of the prognostio 
which sounded so agreeably in the ears of Morton that he 
shook the old dame cordially by the hand, and assured her he 
was much obliged by her good advice, and would weigh it 
carefully before he proceeded to act upon his former resolution. 



CHAPTER Vn 

Vram BerentMii jmn tfll now, almoflt fooneon, ' 
Hftie HTed I, bat now liv« hen no mon. 
At aeventwn yeazB many thdr fortimM seek, 
Bat at fourscore it is too late a we^ 

Wa miut oaoduot our readen to the Tower of Tillietudlem, to 
which Lady Maigaiet BeUenden had letiuned, in ronaantio 
phiaaey nuJoontent and full of heaTineaa at die unexpeoted* 
and, as she deemed it| indelible affinont whiokhad been biought 
iipon bar dignity by the public miaoairiage of Gooae Gibbie. 
lliat unfortunate man-«t*anns was forthwith eonunanded to 
driTe his feathered ofaaige to the most remote parts of ihe 
oommon moorland on no aocount to awaken the grief or resent- 
ment of his lady by appearing in her presenoe while the sense 
of the affiont was yet recent. 

The next proceeding of laAj Margaret was to hold a solemn 
coort of justice^ to which Harrison and the butler were ad- 
mitted, partly on the footing of witnesses, partly as assessors, 
to inquire into the recusancy of Guddie Headrigg the plou^- 
man, and the abetment whidi he had received from his mother 
— ^these being regarded as the original causes of the disaster 
which had b^allen the chivalry of Tillietudlem. The charge 
being fully made out and substantiated, I^v Margaret re- 
solved to reprimand the culprits in person, and, if she found 
them impenitent, to extend the censure into a sentence of 
expnlsion from the barony. Miss BeUenden alone ventured to 
say anything in behalf of the accused; but her countenance did 
not profit them, as it migiht have done (m any other occasion. 
For so soon as Edith had heard it ascertained that the un- 
fcrtonate cavalier had not suffered in his person, his disaster 
had affected her with an irreaiBtible disposition to htugh, which, 
in ^lite of Lady Margaret's indignation, or rather irritated, as 
nsoa], by restraint, had broke out repeatedly on her return 
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homewazdy until her grmdmntiihiir, in no shape imposed upon 
by the seversl fiotitiouB oanses which the young lady aatoffied 
for her ill-timed risibility, upbraided her in very bitter tesma 
with being insensible to the honour of her family. Miaa 
Belleoden's interoessiony therefore^ had on this oonaaiiin little 
or no ohanoe to be listened ta 

Aa if to evince the rigour of her disposition, Lady Margaret 
on this solemn oocasicm exchanged the irory-headea cane with 
which she commonly walked for an immense gold4ieaded staff 
which had belonged to her father, the deceaMd Eail of Tor- 
wood, and which, like a sort of mace of office^ she only made 
use of on occasions of special solemnity. Supported by thia 
awful baton of command, Lady Margaret Bdlenden entered 
the cottage of the delinquents. 

There was an air of coosciousness about old Mause as ahe 
rose from her wicker chair in the chimney-nook, not with the 
cordial alertness of visage which used on other occasiona to 
express the honour she felt in the yisit of her lady, but with a 
certain solemnity and embanassmenti like an accused party on 
his first appearance in presence of his judges before whom he 
is nevertheless detennined to assert his innocence. Her anna 
were folded, her mouth primmed into an expression of respect 
mingled with obstinacy, her whole mind apparently bent up to 
the solemn interview. With her best courtesy to the ground, 
and a mute motion of reverence, Mause pointed to the ohair 
which on former occasions I^y Maigaret (for the good lady 
was somewhat of a gossip) had deigned to occupy im half an 
hour sometimes at a time^ hearing the news of die county and 
of the borough. 

But at jnesent her mistress was far too indignant for auch 
condescennon. She rejected the mute invitation with a hao^ty 
wave of her hand, and, drawing herself up as she spdke^ she 
uttered the following interrogatory in a tone calculated to over> 
whelm the culprit. ' Is it true, Mause^ aa I am inf onued by 
Harrison, Gudyill, and others of my people, that you hae taen 
it upon you, contraxy to the faith von owe to God and the king 
and to me, your natural lady ana mistress, to keep back your 
son frae the wappenschaw, held by the order of the sherifl^ and 
to return his armour and abulviements at a moment when 
it was impossible to find a suitable delegate in his stead, where- 
by the barony of Tillietudlem, baith in &e person of its mistress 
and indwellers, has incurred sic a disgrace and dishonour aa 
hasna befa'en the family since the days of Malcolm Ganmoret' 
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Manae^B habttoal nspect for her mistresB was extreme ; she 
hentatedy and one or two aborfe ooagha ezpreeaed the difficulty 
flhe had in defending henelf. 'I am sure, my leddy — 
hem, hem I I am sure I am sorry, yeiy sony, that ony 
cause of displeasoie should hae ooevured; but my son's ill- 

'Dinna tell me of your son's iHnesB^ Manse I Had he been 
sinoerely nnweel, ye would hae been at the Tower by daylight 
to get aometfaing that wad do him gude; there are few ail- 

j-u «-t I h.™- «ai-i ■«.„*,.«-»«,. i„ ta- 

'O ay, my leddy 1 I am sure ye hae wrought wonderful 
ooiea; &e last thii^^ ye sent Ouddie, when he had the batts, 
e'en wrought like a ohturm.' 

'Why, then, woman, did ye not iq>ply to me, if there was 
ony real need! But there was none, ye fiause-hearted vasaal 
that ye are!' 

'Toor leddyship nerer eaVl me sioawoid as that before, 
Ohon ! that I suld liye to be ca'd sae^' she oontinned, bursting 
into tean^ 'and me a bom servant o' the house </ Tillietudlem ! 
I am sure they belie baith Cuddie and me aair, if they said he 
wadnafi^tower the boots in bluid for your leddyship and Miss 
Ediih and the auld Tower — ay suld he, and I would rather see 
him buried beneath it than he suld gie way; but thir ridings 
and wappensohawingB^ my leddy, I hae nae broo o* them aya. 
I can find nae wamnt for them whatsoeyer.' 

'Nae warrant for them!' cried the high-bcmi dame. 'Do 
ye na ken, woman, that ye are bound to be liege yasaals in all 
hunting, hosting^ watchmg and warding^ when lawfully sum- 
moned thereto in my name! Tour serrioe is not gratuitous* 
I trow ye hae land for it. Ye're kindly tenants, hae a oot- 
honsc!, a kale-yard, and a cow's graas on the common. Few hae 
been brou^t farther ben, and ye grudge your son suld gie me 
a day's service in the field t ' 

' Na, my leddy — na, my leddy, ifs no that I 'ezdaimed Mause^* 
greatly embamnaed, 'but ane canna serve twa maistera; and, 
if the truth maun e'en come out, there's Ane abune whase com- 
mands I maun obey before your leddyship's. I am sure I 
would put neither kmg's nor kaisaz^s nor ony earthly creature's 
aloce them.' 

'How mean ye by that, ye auld fule womant D'ye think 
that I order onything against consdencet' 

'I dinna protend to say that» my leddy, in regard o' your 
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leddyahip's woBdeoioe, which has been brought up, aa it were, 
wi' pzelatio prindpleB; but ilka ane maim walk by the light ^ 
their ain, aud mine,' aaid Mauae, waxing bolder as the oonfer- 
enoe became animated, ' tella me that I auld leave a'-— cot^ kale- 
yard, and cow's grass — and suffer a', rather than that I or mine 
should put on harness in an unlawfu' cause.' 

'UnlawfuM' exclaimed her mistress; 'the cause to which 
you are called by your lawful leddy and mistress, by the 
command of the king, by the writ of the privy council, 
by the order of the lard-lieutenant> by the waxnuxt of the 
sheriff!' 

'Ay, my leddy, nae doubt; bnt^ no to displeasure your 
leddyi^p, yell nund that there was ance a king in Scripture 
they oa'd Nebuchadnessar, and he set up a golden image in 
the plain o' Dura^ as it migiht be in the haugh ycmder by 
the water^de, where the array were warned to meet yesterday, 
and the princes, and the governors, and the captains, and the 
judges themsells, forbye the treasurers, the counaellorB» and the 
sheriffii, were warned to the dedication thereof, and commanded 
to fall down and worship at the sound of the cornet^ flute^ 
haip, sackbut^ psaltery, uod all kinds of music.' 

* And what o' a' this, ye fule wifel Or what had Nebuchsd- 
nezsar to do with the wappenschaw ci the Upper Ward of 
Clydesdale t ' 

'Only just thus far, my leddy,' continued Mause, firmly, 
'that prelacy is like the great golden image in the plain of 
Dura, and that as Shadzach, Meshach, and Abednego were 
borne out in refusing to bow down aiul wcocship^ so neither 
shall Cuddie Headrig^ your leddyship's poor ploughman, at 
least wi' his auld mither's consent^ make murgeons or jenny- 
flections, as they ca' them, in the house of the prelates and 
curates, nor gird him wi' armour to fight in their causey either 
at the sound of kettle-drums, 0Kg»ns, bagpipes, or ony other 
kind of music whatever.' 

Lady Margaret Bellenden heard this e]q>osition of Scripture 
with the greatest possible indignation as well as surprise. 

' I see which way the wind blaws,' she exolaimed, after a 
pause of astonishment; 'the evil spirit of the year 1642 is 
at wark again as merrily as ever, and ilka auld wife in the 
chimley-neuk will be for knapping doctrine wi' dootocs o' 
divinity and the godly fathers o' the church.' 

' If your leddyship means the bishops and curates, I'm sure 
they hae been but stepfothers to the Kirk o' Scotland. And 
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fcmoe your laddTsfaip is pleaaed to speak o* -parGaag wi' qb, I am 
free to tell you a pieoe o' mT mind in another article. Tour 
leddyship and the atewaid hae been pleaied to propose that 
my son Onddie snld work m the bani in* a newfangled 
machine* lor dighting the com fzae the ohaf^ thus impkusly 
thwarting the will of Divine Providenoe by raising wmd far 
yonr leddyship's aln partiotdar nse by human art^ instead ci 
Bolioiting it by pmyer, or waiting patiently for whatever dis- 
pensation of wixii Providence was pleased to send upon the 
sheeling-hilL Now, my leddy * 

'The woman would drive ony reasonable being daft !' said 
Lady Margaret; then resoming her tone of authority and 
hidiflEereDce, she concluded, 'Weel, Mause^ 111 just end where 
I snld hae begun. Te^ie ower learned and ower godly for me to 
dispate wi' ; sae I haye just this to say— either Cuddle must 
attend musters when he's lawfully warned by the ground- 
officer, or the sooner he and you flit and quit my bounds the 
better. There's nae scardly o' anld wives or ploughmen ; but 
if there were^ I had rather that the ligs of Tillietudlem bare 
naething but wmdlestraes and sandy laviocks than that they 
were ploughed by lebek to the king. 

'Aweel, my leddy,' said Mause, 'I was bom here^ and 
thon^^ to die where my father died ; and your leddyship has 
been a kind mistress, 111 ne'er deny that| and I'se ne'er cease to 
pray far you and for Miss Edith, and that ye may be brought 
to see the error of your ways. But stil l  * 

'The enor of my ways 1' interrupted Lady Margaret^ much 
inoBiiHed — 'iheeixor of fl»)f ways^ ye uncivil woman I ' 

'On, ay, my leddy, we are blinded that live in this valley of 
tears and darkness, and hae a' ower many errors, grit foUkB as 
wed as sma'; but^ as I said, my puir bennison will rest wi' 
yoa and yours wherever I am. I will be wae to hear o' your 
affliction and blythe to hear & your prosp e rity, temporal 
and spiiitoaL ^it I canna prefer the commands of an earthly 
mistress to those of a Heavenly Master, and sae I am e'en ready 
to snfier for righteousness' sake.' 

'It is very well,' said Lady Maigarst^ turning her back in 
groa t di s p l esHnr e ; 'ye ken my wiD, Mause, in the matter. Ill 
hae nae Whiggery in the barony of 'Hllietadkm; the next 
thing wad be to set up a conventKde in niy very withdrawing- 

ring said this she departed with an air of great dignity ; 

* Sm WIUMmiiig Miofalneu Hole 11. 
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and Maiiae^ gWing way to f edings whidh die had ouppresMd 
during the mtemew--4or she Iflse her mi oUc a i had hier own 
feeling of pride— 4iow lifted up her Toiee and wept aloud. 

CiKLdiOi whoee maladj, real or pretended, atiu detained him 
in hed, lay perdue during aU this oonf erenoe^ Bnu|^y eneooneed 
within his ixMutded hedrtead, and terrified to de^ lest Lady 
Maigazet^ whom he held in hereditaiy rererenoe^ ahould have 
detected his preeenoe and hestowed on him personally some 
of those bitter reproaches with which she loaded his mother. 
But as soon as he thought her ladyship fairly out of hearing 
he bounced up in his nest 

'The foul fa' ye, that I suld say eae^' he cried out to his 
mothery 'for a lang-tongued davering wife, as my father, 
honest man, aye ca'd ye I Couldna ye let the leddy alane wi' 
your Whiggeiy t And I was e'en as great a gomend to let ye 
persuade me to lie up here amang the blankets like a huroheon 
instead o' gaun to the wappenschaw like other folk. Odd, but 

1 put a tridL on ye, for I was out at the window-bole when 
your auld back was turned, and awa down by to hae a baff at 
the popinjay, and I shot within twa on't. I cheated the leddy 
for your dayere, but I wasna gaun to cheat my ja But she 
may many whae she likes now, for I'm dean dung ower. This 
is a waur dirdum than we got frae Mr. Gudyill when ye gan'd 
me refuse to eat the plum-porridge on Tule Eve, as if it were 
ony matter to Qod or man whether a plenghman had suppit on 
minched pies or sour sowens.' 

* 0, whisht, my bairn, irfiiditi' replied Manse ; 'thou kensna 
about thae things. It was forbidden meat, tUngs dedicated 
to set days and hoUdays, which are inhibited to the use of 
Pxotestant Christians.' 

'And now,' continued her son, 'ye hae brought the leddy 
hersdl on our hands 1 An I could but hae gotten some decent 
daes in, I wad hae spanged out o* bed and tauld her I wad 
ride where she liked, night or day, an she wad but leaye us the 
free house and the yaird, that grew the best early kale in the 
haill country, and tiie cow's grass.' 

'O wowi my winsome baim. Cuddle,' continued the old 
dame, 'murmur not at the diqwnsation; nerer grudge su£far- 
ing in the gude cause.' 

'But what ken I if the cause is gude or no, mither,' re- 
joined Cuddie, 'for a' ye bleese out aae muckle doctrine ibout 
itt It's dean beyond my comprdiension a'thegiUier. I see 
nae sae muckle difference atween the twa ways o't as a' the 
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folk pntondi It's Yetr true the oomtei Nad ay^ the mbm 
ircvde oirar agem; and if thej be lig^t woidi^ what lor not 
A glide tale'e no the wamr o* bdng twice tanld, I tvow ; and a 
1x)dy baa aye the better chanoe to imdentaiid it. Efeiybody'e 
no Md ^eg at the uptake aa ^ axe yomwil, mither.' 

'C^ my dear Coddie^ thia is the Mireet di etrow of aV nid 
the amdooe mother. '0, howaftenhatel Bhown vethedifto- 
enee betweea a pme efangelioal dootrine and ane toat'a eoftapt 
wi' human inTentknat O, my baim, if no for your ain aanl'a 
aake, yet for my grey haii a ' 

'Wed, mither/ aaid Cuddle^ intermptang heri 'what need 
ye mak aae mnclde din about itt I hae are dune whatever ye 
bade me^ and gaed to kixk whaie^er ye likit on the Sonda3r% 
and fended w^ for ye in the i]ka days beaidea. And that'a 
what yezea me mair than a' the reat^ when I think how I am 
to fend for ye now in thae briokle timea. I am no dear if I 
can pleo^ ony plaoe but the maina and MubUewhame^ at 
leaat I never tried ony other grund, and it wadna come natural 
to ma. Aod nae neighbouring heritora will daur to take ua 
after being tunied aff thae bonnda for non-enormity.' 

' Non-eo nf onnity , hinnie^' ajc^ed Mauae^ *ia the name that 
thae waridly men gie mu' 

'Wed, aweel, well hae to gang to a far co un try, maybe 
twall or fifteen milea a£ I ooold 1m a dragoon, nae doubts for 
I ean ride and play wi' the broadaword a bit, but ye wad be 
roaring about your Ueasing and your grey haira.' Here 
Maoae^B ezdamatkau became extreme. 'Weel, wed, I but 
EpckB €/t; bealdea, ye're ower auld to be aitting oooked up on 
a baggage-waggon wi' ^ipie DumUane^ the oonxmd'a wife. 
Sae what'a to come o* ua I canna wed aee. I douot 111 hae to 
tak the hilla wi' the wild Whiga, aa they ca' them, and then it 
will be my lot to be shot down likea mawkinat some dike-side, 
or to be aent to heayen wi' a Saint Johnatone'a tippit about my 
hauae.' 

'O, my bonnie Cuddie,' said the aealouB Miauae^ 'forbear aie 
carnal, adf-aeeking language, whilk ia juat a miadoubting o' 
Frovidenoe. I have not aeen the aon of the righteous begging 
hia bread, sae says the text; and your ftither was a douce, honeat 
man, though somewhat waridly in hia dealings, and cumbered 
abcrat earthly things, e'en like yoursdl, my jo 1 ' 

'Aweel,' laid Cuddie, after a little consideration, 'I see but 
ne gate f or'ti and that^s a cauld coal to blaw at, mither. 
Howsomerer, mither, ye hae some guess & a wee bit kindness 
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tiiatfli aWeav lite Editfa and 7001^ Mr. Henir Morton, tliai 
sold be ca'd yom^ Milnwood, and tlmt I hae imiles oarried a 
bit book, or maybe a bit letter, quietly atween them, and made 
believe never to ken wha it earn fiae, thongh I keon'd bniwly. 
There's whiles eonyenienoe in a body looking a wee stapid ; and 
I DtakTe aften seen them walking at e'en on the little path by 
Dinglewood bom ; bat naebody ever kend a word about it tee 
Caddie. I ken I'm gay thiek in the head; but I'm as honest as 
our auld fore-hand ox, puir follow, that 111 ne'er work ony maar. 
I hope theyll be as kind to him that oome ahint me as I hae 
been. But, as I was saying, well awa down to Milnwood land 
tell Mr. Hany our distress. They want a ploughman, and the 
grand's no unlike our ain. I am sure Mr. Hany will stand my 
part, for he's a kind-hearted gentleman. Ill get but littk 
penny-fee, for his uncle, auld Nippie Mjlnwood, has as dose a 
grip as the deil himsell. But well aye win a bit bread and a 
dmp kale, and a fireside and theeking ower our heads^ and 
that's a' we'll want for a season. Sae get up, mither, and sort 
your things to gang away ; for since sae it is that gang we 
maun, I irad like ill to wait till Mr. Harrison and auld GudyOl 
cam to pu' us out by the lug and the horn.' 
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The deTil a paritan, or Anything else he la, bat a time-serrer. 

Tvfef/th Night. 

It was eyanuig when Mr. Heniy Morton peroeired an old woman 
wn^iped in hor tartan plaid, sapported l^ a atoat^ stapid-looking 
faDow in hodden-gieyy approaoh the hooae of Mihiwood. Old 
Mwuemade her oonrto^y batOoddie took the lead in addreaBing 
MortaiL Indeed, he had provioaalj stipdated with his mother 
that he was to manage matters his own way ; for though he 
nadily allowed his general inferiority of nndantanding, and 
filiaUy mifanutted to ti^e gtudanoe of his mother on most ordhi^ 
oeoasions, yet he said, ' For getting a aerviee or getting f orwaid 
in the warld he ooold somegate gar the wee piokle sense he had 
gang muokle farther than hers, though she oonld crack like ony 
minister o^ them a'.' 

Aoooidingly, he thus opened the co n v er sation with yoong 
Morton: 'A hvaw night this for the ire, yonr hcmoor; the 
w«Bt park will be braering fanwely this een.' 

'I do not doubt % Ouddie; but what can haye brought yonr 
mother — this is your mother, is it nott (Cuddle ni^ded) — 
▼hat can haye brought your mother and yon down the water 
aolatet' 

'Troth, stir, just what gam the anld wiyea trot — ne sheasi ^ , 
stir. Fm seeking for service, stir.' 

'For service^ Coddie, and at this time of the yearl how 
eomesthatf 

Manse could forbear no longer. Proud alike of her cause 
and her sufierings, she conmienoed with an a£boted humility of 
tone, <It has pleased Heayen, an it like your honour, to 
tingoish us by a yisitation ' 



'Deil's in the wife and nae gude I ' whispered Cuddle to 

mother, <an ye come out wi' your Whiggeiy theyll no daur 

open a door to us throng the haill oountiy r Th^ aloud and 
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addrmiiig MortODy 'My mother^! anU, stiri and die bM mdier 
forgotten henell in speaking to my leddy, that oanna weel bide 
to be oontiadiekit — aa I ken naebedy likes it if tbef oould help 
themaelUh— eapedally by her ain folk; and Mr. Hairiaon the 
steward, and Ghidyili the butler, they're no yeiy fond o' ub, and 
it's ill sitting at Rome and striTing wi' the Pope. Saa I thxraght 
it best to flit before ill oame to wanr; and hera's a wee bit &ie 
to your honour free a friend will maybe say some mair about it' 

Morton took the billet^ and, orimsoniiu^ up to the ears between 
joy and surprise, read these words: *U you ean aerre these 
poor helpless people, you will oblige E. K' 

It was a few instants before he oould attain oomposun 
enough to ask, 'And what is your objeet^ Cuddiet and how 
ean I be of use to youf 

'Walk, stir, wark and a serviee is my objeet^ a bit beild 
for my mither and mTsell ; we hae gude pleniahipg o' our ain, 
if we had the oast o' a oart to br^ it down, and milk and 
meal and greens enow, for I'm gay gleg at meal-time^ and aae 
is my mither, lang may it be sae I And for the penny-fee and 
a' that III just leaye it to the Lurd and you. 1 ken yell no 
see a poor lad wranged if ye oan help it.' 

Morton shook his head. 'Forthemeat and lodgings Cuddle, 
I think I can promise something ; but the penny-fee will be a 
hard chapter, I doubt.' 

' 111 tak my chance o't| stir,' replied the candidate for aer- 
▼ice^ 'rather than gang down about Hamilton or ony sio far 
country.' 

'Well, step mto the kitchen, Onddie, and 111 do what I can 
for you.' 

The negotiation was not without difficulties. Morton had 
first to bring oyer the housekeeper, who made a thousand 
objections, as usual, in order to haye the pleasure of being be- 
sought and entreated; but when she was gained over, it was 
comparatiTely easy to induce old Milnwood to accept of a 
servant whose wages were to be in his own option. An outr 
house was therefore aangned to Mause and her son for their 
habitation, and it was sc^ed that they were for the time to 
be admitted to eat of the frugal fare ]Movided for the family, 
until their own establishment should be completed. As for 
Morton, he exhausted his own very slender stock of money in 
order to make Cuddle such a present, under the name of 'ailes,' 
as might show his sense of the value of the recommendation 
delivered to him. 
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*Aiid now we're setiled anoe mair/ said Cuddle to his 
mother, 'and if we're no sae bien and comfortable as we were 
up jooder, yet life's life ony gate, and we're wi' decent kirk- 
ganging f(^ o* your ain persuasion, mither; there will be nae 
quarrelling about that.' 

'Of my persuasion, hinnie 1 ' Sfud the too-enlightened Mause ; 
' wae's me for thy blindness and theirs. O, Cuddle, they are 
but in the •court of the Gentiles, and will ne'er win farther 
ben, I doubt; they are but little better than the Prelatists 
themaells. They wait on the nunistry of that blinded 
man, Peter PouiKLtext^ ance a precious teacher of the Word, 
but now a backsliding pastor that has, for the Bake of stipend 
and family maintenance, forsaken the strict path and gane 
astray after the Black Indulgence. O, my eon, had ye but 
profited by the gospel doctrines ye hae heard in the Glen 
of Bengonnar frae the dear Richard Rumbleberry, that sweet 
youth who suffered martyrdom in the Grassmarket afore 
Candlemas! Didna ye hear him say that Erastianism was 
as bad as Prelacy, and that the Inaulgence was as bad as 
Erastianism r 

'Heard ever onybody the like o' this !' interrupted Cuddia 
'Well be driyen out o* house and ha' again afore we ken where 
to turn oursells. Wed, mither, I hae just ae word mair. An 
I hear ony mair o' your din — afore f dk, that ia, for I dinna 
mind your dayers mysell, they aye set me sleeping — ^but if I 
hear ony mair din afore folk, as I was sayii^, about Poundtexts 
and Bumbleberriei^ and doctrines and malignants, I'se e'en turn 
a sin^e sodger mysdl, or maybe a seigeant or a captain, if ye 
plague me Ae mair, and let Aumblebc^ and you gang to the 
deil thegither. I ne'er gat ony gude by his doctiine, as ye 
ca% but a sour fit o' the batts wi' sitting amang the wat 
moss-hags for four hours at a yoking, and the leddy cured 
me wf some hickery-piekery ; mair by token, an diehad kenn'd 
how I came by the dlBOotdeiv she wadoa hae been in sic a hurry 
to mend iti' 

Although gxoaning in spirit oyer the obdunvfce and impenitent 
state, as she thought % of her son Cuddle, Manse durat ndther 
urge him farther on the topic, nor altogether neglect the warn- 
ing he bad giyen her. She knew the disposition of her 
deceased hdpmate, whom this suryiying pledge of their union 
greatly resembled, and remembered that^ although submitting 
Impliddy in most things to her boast of superior acuteness, he 
min on certain occasions, when driyen to extremity, to be 

▼1 S 
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seized intii fits of obstinaoy, which neither remonstrance, fiattervy 
nor threats were capable of oyerpowering. Trembling, there^ 
fore, at the very possibilitj of Ouddie's fulfilling his thineat^ she 
put a guard over her tongue, and even when Poimdtext was 
commended in her presence as an able and fructifying preacher, 
she had the good sense to suppress the contradiction which 
thrilled upon her tongue, and to express her sentiments no 
otherwise than by deep groans, which the hearers charitably 
construed to flow from a vivid recoUection of the more pathetic 
parts of his homilies. How long she could have repremed her 
feelings it is difficult to say. An unexpected accident relieved 
her from the necessity. 

The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old foshions which were 
connected with economy. It was therefore still the custom in 
his house, as it had been universal in Scotland about fifty years 
before, that the domestics, after having placed the dinner on 
the table, sate down at the lower end of the board and partook 
of the share which was assigned to them in company with 
their masters. On the day, therefore, after Ouddie's arrival, 
being the third from the opening of this narrative^ old Robin, 
who was butler, valetrd^-chambre^ footman, gardener, and what 
not, in the house of Milnwood, placed on the table an immense 
charger of broth thickened with oatmeal and colewort, in which 
ocean of liquid tfrere indistinctly discovered by close observers 
two or three short ribs of lean mutton sailing to and fro. Two 
huge baskets, one of bread made of bariey and pease and one 
of oat-cakes, flanked this standing dish. A large boiled salmon 
would nowadays have indicated more Uberal housekeeping ; but 
at that period salmon was caught in such plenty in the con- 
siderable rivers in Scotland that, instead of being accounted a 
delicacy, it was generally applied to feed the servants, who are 
said sometimes to have stipiilated that they should not be re- 
quired to eat a food so luscious and surfeiting in its quality 
above five times a week. The large black-jack, filled with very 
small beer of Milnwood's own brewing, was allowed to the com- 
pany at discretion, as were the bannocks, cakes, and broth ; but 
the mutton was reserved for the heads of the family, Mrs. 
Wilson included; and a measure of ale, somewhat deserving 
the name, was set apart in a silver tankard for their exclusive 
use. A huge kebbock — ^a cheese, that is, made with ewe-milk 
mixed with cow's milk — and a jar of salt butter were in common 
to the company. 

To enjoy this exquisite cheer was placed at the head of 
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the table the old Laird himaelf, with his nephew cm the one 
side and the faYOurite housekeeper on the other. At a long 
interval, and beneath the salt, of course, sate old Robin, a 
meagre, half-starved serving-man, rendered cross and cripple by 
rfaemnatiBm, and a dirty drab of a housemaid, whom use had 
rendered odious to the daily exeroitati(»KS which her temper 
underwent at the hands of her master and Mrs. Wilson. A 
bamsman, a white-headed cowherd boy, with Cuddie the new 
ploughman and his mother, completed the party. The other 
labourerB belonging to the property resided in their own 
houses, happy at least in this, that if their cheer was not more 
delicate than that which we have described, they could eat 
their fill unwatched by the sharp, envious grey eyes of Miln- 
wood, which seemed to measure the quantity that each of his 
dependants swallowed as closely as if their glances attended 
each mouthful in its progress from the lips to the stomach. 
This close inspection was unfavourable to Cuddio, who sus- 
tiuned. much prejudice in his new master's opinion by the 
silent celerity with which he caused the victuals to disappear 
before him. And ever and anon Milnwood turned his eyes 
from the huge feeder to cast indignant glances upon his 
nephew, whose repugnance to rustic labour was the principal 
cause of his needing a ploughman, and who had been the direct 
means of his hiring this very cormorant. 

'Pay thee wages, quotha !' said Milnwood to himself . 'Thou 
wilt eat in a week the value of mair than thou canst work 
for in a month.' 

These disagreeable ruminations were interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the outer gate. It was a universal custom in 
Scotland that^ when the family was at dinner, the outer gate 
of the couriyard, if there was one, and if not, the door of the 
house itself, was always shut and locked, and only guests of 
importance, or persons upon urgent business, sought or received 
admittance at that time.* The family of Milnwood were 
therefore surprised and, in the imsettled state of the times, 
something alarmed at the earnest and repeated knocking with 
which the gate was now assailed. Mrs. Wilson ran in person 
to the door, and having reconnoitred those who were so 
clamorous for admittance, through some secret aperture with 
which most Scottish doorways were furnished for the express 
purpose, she returned wringing her hands in great dismay, 
exclaiming, 'The redcoats ! the redcoats ! ' 

* See Loddng Uio Door during Dinner. Note 12. 
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'Robin — ploughxnaiii what ca' they yet — bainsmim — 
nevoy Harry — open the door — open the door!' ezdauned old 
Mihiwood, snatching up and slipping into his pocket the two 
or three silver spoons with whidh the upper end of the table 
was garnished, those beneath the salt being of goodly horn. 
' Speak them fair, sirs — ^Lord love ye, speak them fair ; they 
winna bide thrawing ; we're a' hanied — ^we're a' hanied 1 ' 

While the servants admitted the troopers^ whose oaths and 
threats already indicated resentment at the delay they had 
been put to, Cuddie took the opportunity to whisper to his 
mother, ' Now, ye daft auld carline, mak yoursell deaf — ^ye hae 
made us a' deaf ere now — and let me speik for ye. I wad like 
ill to get my neck razed for an auld wife's dadies, though ye 
be our mither.' 

' hinny, ay ; I'se be sUent or thou sail come to 01,' was 
the corresponding whisper t>f Mause; 'but bethink ye, my dear, 
them that deny the Word, the Word will deny ' 

Her admonition was cut short by the entrance of the life 
Guardsmen, a party of four troopers commanded by BothwelL 

In they tramped, making a tremendous clatter upon the 
stone floor with the iron-shod heels of their large jack-boots 
and the clash -and clang of their long, heavy, basket-hilted 
broadswords. Milnwood and his housekeeper trembled from 
well-grounded apprehensions of the system of exaction and 
plunder carried on during these domiciliary visits. Heniy 
Morton was discomposed with more special cause, for he 
remembered that he stood answerable to the laws for having 
harboured Burley. The widoi^w, Mause Headrigg, between fear 
for her son's life and an overstrained and enthusiastio seal 
which reproached her for consenting even tacitly to belie her 
religious sentiments, was in a strange quandaiy. The other 
servants quaked for they knew not well what. Cuddie alone, 
with the look of supreme indifierence and stupidity which a 
Scottish peasant can at times assume as a mask for considerable 
shrewdness and craft, continued to swallow large spoonfuls of 
his broth, to command Which he had drawn within his sphere 
the large vessel that contained it^ and helped himself amid the 
confusion to a sevenfold portion. 

'What is your pleasure here, gentlemen f said Milnwood, 
humbling himself before the satellites of power. 

' We come in behalf of the King;' answered Bothwell. ' Why 
the devil did you keep us so long standing at the doort' 

' We were at dinner,' answered Milnwood, 'and the door was 
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looked, as ia usual in kodwart towns* in this oountiy. I am 
sore, gentlemen, if I had kenn'd cmy servants of our gude King 

had stood at the door But wad ye please to drink some ale 

—or some brandy— or a oup of canary sack, or claret wine t 
making a pause between eadi offer as long as a stingy bidder 
at an auction, who is loth to adyance his offer for a favourite 
lot 

'Claret for me,' said one fellow. 

' I like ale better,' said another, 'provided it is right juice of 
John Barleycorn.' 

'Better never was malted,' said Milnwood. 'I can hardly 
Bay sae muekle for the claret ; it's thin and cauld, gentlemen.' 

'Brandy will cure that^' said a third fellow; 'a glass of 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the cuimurring in the 
stomach.' 

'Brandy, ale, sack, and claret — well try them all,' said 
Bothwell, 'and stick to that which is best There's good sense 
in that if the damn'dest Whig in Scotland had said it' 

Hastily, yet with a reluctant quiver of his muscles, Miln- 
wood lu^^ed out two ponderous keys, and delivered them to 
the govemante. 

'The housekeeper,' said Bothwell, taking a seat and throw- 
ing himself upon it^ 'is neither so young nor so handsome as 
to tempt a man to follow her to the gauntreee, and devil^a one 
here is there worth sending in her place. What's this! meat!' 
■flariRhmg with a fork among the broth, and fishing up a outlet 
of mutton. ' I think I could eat a bit ; why, it's as tough as 
if the devil's dam had hatched it' 

' If there is anything better in the house, sir,' said Milnwood, 
alarmed at these symptoms of disapprobation 

' No, no,' said Bothwell, ' it's not worth while ; I must proceed 
to business. Tou attend Poundtext, the Presbyterian parson, 
I understand, Mr. Mortont' 

Mr. Morton hastened to slide in a confession and apology. 

'By the indulgence of his gracious Majesty and the govern- 
ment) for I wad do nothing out of law. I hae nae objection 
whatever to the establishment of a moderate episcopacy, but 
only that I am a country-bred man and the ministers are a 
hamelier kind of folk, ana I can follow their doctrine better ; 
and, with reverence, sir, it's a mair frugal establishment for the 
oountiy.' 

'Well, I care nothing about that,' said BothweU; 'they are 

* See Umdminl Town. Note 18. 
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iodulgedy and there's an end of it; but, for my part^ if I were 
to give die law, never a orop-ear'd our of the whole pack fihouM 
bark in a Scotch pulpit. However, I am to obey commands. 
There comes the liquor ; put it down, my good old lady.' 

He decanted about one half of a quart bottle of claret into 
a wooden quaigh or bicker, and took it off at a draught. 

' You did your good wine injustice, my friend ; it's better 
than your brandy, though that's good too. Will you pledge 
me to the King's health ?' 

' With pleasure,' said Milnwood, ' in ale ; but I never drink 
claret, and keep only a very little for some honoured friends.' 

< Like me, I suppose^' said Bothwell ; and then pushing the 
bottle to Henry, he said, * Here, young man, pledge you the 
King's health.' 

Henry filled a moderate glass in silence, regardless of the 
hints and pushes of his imde, which seemed to indicate that he 
ought to have followed his example in preferring beer to wine. 

'Well,' said BothweU, 'have ye all drank the toast? What 
is that old wife aboutt Give her a glass of brandy; she shall 
drink the King's health, by ' 

' If your honour pleases,' said Cuddie with great stolidity of 
aspect, ' this is my mither, stir; and she's as deaf as Corra Lonn. 
We canna mak her hear day nor door; but if your honour 
pleases, I am ready to drink the King's health for her in as 
mony glasses of brandy as ye think nedieBsary.' 

' I dare swear you are^' answered Bothwell ; ' you look like 
a fellow that would stick to brandy. Help thyself, man ; all's 
free where'er I come. Tom, help the maid to a comfortable 
cup, though she's but a dirty jilt neither. Fill round once 
more. Here's to our noble commander. Colonel Grahame of 
Claverhouse 1 Wbat the devil is the old woman groaning for! 
She looks as very a Whig as ever sate on a hillside. Do you 
renounce the Covenant, good woman ? ' 

'Whilk Covenant is your honour meaning I Is it the 
Covenant of Works or the Covenant of Grace 9 ' said Cuddie, 
interposing. 

'Any covenant; all covenants that ever were hatched,' 
answered the trooper. 

' Mither,' cried Cuddie, affecting to speak as to a deaf perscMi, 
' the gentleman wants to ken if ye will renunoe the Covenant 
of Works ? ' 

'With all my heart, Cuddie,' said Mause, 'and pray that 
my feet may be delivered from t^e snare thereof.' 
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^Gomey' aaid Bothwell, 'the old damb haa oome more frankly 
off than I expected. Another cup round, and then well pro- 
ceed to businoBS. Tou have all heard, I suppoee, of the horrid 
and barbarous murder committed upon the person of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, by ten or eleven aimed fanaticsf 

AH started and looked at each other; at length Milnwood 
himself answered, 'They had heard of some such misfortune, 
bat were in hopes it had not been true.' 

' There is the relation published by gOYomment^ old gentle- 
man; whatdo TOU think of itt' 

'Think, sirf Wh — wh — whatever the council please to 
think of it»' stammered Milnwood. 

' I deaiie to have your opinion more explicitly, my friend,' 
said the dragoon authoritatively. 

Milnwood's eyes hastily glanced through the paper to pick 
out the strongest expressions of censure with which it abounded, 
in gleaning which he was greatly aided by their being printed 
in italics. ' I think it a — bloody and execrable — murder and 
parricide — devised by hellish and implacable cruelty — utterly 
abominable, and a scandal to the land.' 

'Well said, old gentleman!' said the querist 'Here's to 
thee, and I wish you joy of your good principles. Tou owe me 
a cup of thanks for having taught you them ; nay, thou shalt 
pledge me in thine own sack, sour ale sits ill upon a loyal 
stomach. Now comes your turn, young man ; what think you 
of the matter in handt' 

'I should have little objection to answer you,' said Henry, 
'if I knew what right you had to put the question.' 

' The Lord preserve us 1 ' said the old housekeeper, ' to ask 
the like o' that at a trooper, when a' folk ken they do whatever 
they like through the hull country wi' man and woman, beast 
and body.' 

The dd gentleman exclaimed in the same horror at lus 
nephew's audacity, ' Hold your peaces sir, or answer the gentle- 
man discreetly. Do you mean to affitmt the King's auUiority 
in the person of a sergeant of the Life GuardsT 

'Silence, all of you 1 ' exclaimed Bothwell, striking his hand 
fiercely on^the table — 'silence, every one of you, and hoar mel 
Tou ask me for my right to examine you, sir (to Henry). My 
cockade and my broadsword are my commission, and a better 
CDC than ever Old Nol gave to his Boundheads ; and if you 
want to know more about it you may look at the act of council 
empowering his Majesty's officers and soldiers to search for, 
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examine, and apprehend suspicions persons; and therefore 
once more I ask you your opinion of the death of Archbishop 
Sharp. It's a new touchstcme we have got for trying people's 
metal.' 

Henry had by this time reflected upon the useless risk to 
which he would expose the family by resisting the tyrannical 
power which was delegated to such rude hands ; he therefore 
read the narratiTe over, and replied composedly, 'I have no 
hesitation to say that the perpetrat<»B of this assassination 
have committed, in my opinion, a rash and wicked action, which 
I regret the more as I foresee it will be made the cause of 
proceedings against many who are both innocent of the deed 
and u for from approvmg it as myself.' 

While Henry thus expressed himself, BothweD, who bent 
his eyes keenly upon him, seemed suddenly to reooUect his 
features. * Aha ! my friend, Captain Popinjay, I think I haTe 
seen you before, and in very suspicious company.' 

' I saw you once,' answered Henry, ' in the public-house ot 
the town of ' 

' And with whom did you leave that publio^iouse, youngster f 
Was it not with John Balfour of Burley, one of the murderers 
of the Archbishop 1 ' 

* I did leave the house with the person you have namedi' 
answered Henry, *I scorn to deny it; but so far from knowing 
him to be a murderer of the primate, I did not even know at 
the time that such a crime had been committed.' 

' Lord have mercy on me, I am ruined ! — ^utterly ruined and 
undone!' exclaimed Milnwood. 'That callant's tongue will 
rin the head aff his ain shoulders, and waste my gudes to the 
very grej doak on my back 1 ' 

* But you knew Barley,' c(mtinued Bothwell, still addressing 
Henry, and regardless of his uncle's interruption, 'to be an 
interoommuned rebel and traitor, and you knew the prohibition 
to deal with such persons. Tou knew that as a loyal subject 
you were prohibited to resets supply, or interoommune with 
this attainted traitor, to correspond with him by word, writ, or 
message, or to supply him with meat^ drink, house, harbour, or 
viotueJ, under the highest pains — ^you knew all this, and yet 
you breke the law. (Henry was silent.) Where did you part 
from himt' continued BotiiweU; 'was it in the highway, or 
did you give him harbourage in this very house ? ' 

* In ^is house ! ' said his uncle ; ' he dared not for his neck 
bring ony traitor into a house of mine.' 
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'Dare he deny that he did aof ' said Bothwell. 

* As yoa ehaige it to me as a erime,' said Heniyi * you will 
exenae my saying anything that will criminate myself.' 

'O, the lands of Milnwood ! I^e bonny lands of Milnwood, 
that haTO been in the name of Morton twa hundred years ! * ex- 
claimed his nnole. 'They are barking and fleeing, oatfield and 
infield, hau^ and holme 1 ' 

' No^ ear/ said Henry, 'ytm shall not saffor on my aooount. 
lowDy' he oonttnaed, addressing BothweU, 'I did give this man 
a ni^t^s lodgings as to an old military comrade of my father. 
Bat it was not only withoat my nnole^s knowledge, but con- 
trary to his express general orders. I trust, if my evidence is 
oon^ered as good against myself, it will haye some weight in 
ptoYing my nnde's innocence. 

'Ccmie^ yonng man,' said the soldier in a somewhat milder 
tone, 'you're a smart spark enough, and I am sorry for you ; 
and your ande here is a fine old Trojan, kinder, I see, to his 
guests than himself, for he giyes us wine and drinks his own 
thin ale. Tell me aU you know about this Burley, what he said 
when yoa parted from him, where he went^ and where he is 
likely now to be found ; and, d — n it^ 111 wink as hard on 
your share of the business as my duty will permit. There's 
a thonnand merks on the murdering Whigamore's head an I 
could but light on it. Come, out with it; where did you part 
withhimt' 

' You will excuse my answering that question, sir,' saidMorton. 
'The same cogent reascms which induced me to aflftnd him 
hospitality at considerable risk to myself and my friends would 
command me to respect his secret^ if indeed he had trusted 
ma with any.' 

*So you refuse to giye me an answer!' said Bothwell. 

* I haye none to giye^' returned Henry. 

* Perhaps I could teach you to find one by tying a piece of 
lighted match betwixt your fingers,' answered Bothwell. 

'O, for pity's sake, sir,' said old Alison apart to her master, 
' ^ them dller ; it's siUer ihefre seeking. Theyll murder Mr. 
Heniy, and yoursell next ! ' 

MUnwood groaned in perplexity and bitterness of spuit^ and, 
with a tone as if he was giying up the ghost^ exchdmed, ' If 
twenty p— P — ^pmids would make up this unhappy matter-- — * 

'Ify master,' insinuated Alison to the sergeant^ 'would gie 
twenty punds sterling * 

'Ponds Scotch, ye b— h!' interrupted Milnwood; for the 
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agony of his avaiioe oveicame alike hia Puritanio prooiaioii und 
the habitual respect be entertained for hia hooaekeeper. 

'Punda stermig,' insisted the boiaaekeepery 'if je wad faae 
the gudenesB to look ower the lad's misoondnct. He'sthatdour 
ye might tear him to pieces and ye wad ne'er get a word oat 
o' him; and it wad do ye little gnde^ I'm sore, to bum hia bonny 
finger^nds.' 

< Why,' said Bothwell, hesitating, * I don't know. Most<rfmy 
doth would have the money, and take off the piiaoner too; 
but I bear a consdenoe^ and if your master will stand to your 
offer, and enter into a bond to produoe his nephew, and if all 
in the house will take the testoath, I do not know but * 

*0 ay, ay, sir,' cried Mrs. Wilson, 'ony test» ony oaths 
ye please r And then aside to her master, 'Haste ye away, 
sir, and get the siller, or they will bum the house about 
our lugs.' 

Old Milnwood cast a rueful look upon his adviser, and moved 
off like a piece of Duteh clockwork to set at liberty his im- 
prisoned angels in this dire emergency. Meanwhile Seigeant 
Bothwell b^pan to put the test-oath with such a degree of 
solemn reyerence as might have been expected, being just 
about the same which is used to this day in his Majesty's 
custom-house. 

' You — ^what's your name, woman I ' 

' Alison Wilson, sir.' 

'You, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, and declare 
that you judge it unlawful for subjects, under pretext of reforaiar 
tion or any other pretext whatsoever, to enter into Leag:ueB 
and Covenants ' 

Here the ceremony was intermpted by a strife between 
Cuddie and his mother, which, long conducted in whispers, now 
became audible. 

'Oh, whisht^ mither, whisht I they're upon a communing. 
Oh ! whisht^ and theyll agree weel enough e'enow.' 

'I will not whisht, Cuddle,' replied his mother; 'Iwilluplift 
my voice and spare not. I will confound the man of sin, even 
the scarlet man, and through my voice shall Mr. Henry be freed 
from the net of the fowler.' 

' She has her leg ower the harrows now,' said Cuddie, ' stop 
her wha can. I see her cocked up behint a dragoon on her way 
to the tolbooth. I find my ain legs tied below a horse's belly. 
Ay, she has just mustered up her sermon, and there» wi' that 
gnme, out it comes, and we are a' ruined, horse and foot ! ' 
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'And div ye think to oome here,' said Mauae, her withered 
hand shaking in ooncert with her keen though wrinkled yisagei 
animated hy xealona wrath, and emandpated, by the very 
mention of the te6t> from the restraints of her own prudence 
and Cuddle's admonition — 'diy ye think to oome here wi' your 
soul-killing, samt-seducing, oonsdenoe-oonfounding oaths and 
tests and bands, your snares and your traps and your ginsl 
Stoely it is in vain that a net is spread in the sight of any 
bird.' 

'Eh ! what> good dame?' said the soldier. 'Here's a Whig 
mirade, egad ! the old wife has got both her ears and tongue, 
and we are like to be driven deaf in our turn. Go to, hold your 
peace, and remember whom you talk to^ you old idiot.' 

' Whae do I talk to ! Eh, sirs, ower weel may the sorrowing 
land ken what ye are. Malignant adherents ye are to the pre- 
lates, foul props to a feeble and filthy cause, bloody beasts of 
prey and burdens to the earth.' 

' Upon my soul,' said Bothwell, astonished as a mastiff dog 
might be should a hen-partridge fly at him in defence of her 
young, ' this is the finest language I ever heard i Can't you 
give us some more of it?' 

'Gie ye some mair o't?' said Mause, clearing her voice with 
a pTftliminaiy cough. ' I will take up my testimony against you 
ance and again. Philistines ye are, and Edomites ; leopards are 
ye, and foxes ; evening wolves that gnaw not the bones till the 
morrow ; wicked dogs that compass about the chosen ; thrust- 
ing kine, and puahing bulls of Baahan ; piercing serpents ye arc, 
and allied baith in name and nature with the great Bed Dragon 
— ^Revelations, twalfth chapter, third and fourth verses.' 

Here the old lady stopped, apparently much more from lack 
of breath than of matter. 

'Curse the old hagl' said one of the dragoons; 'gag her 
and take her to headquarters.' 

' For shame^ Andrews ! ' said Bothwell ; ' remember the good 
lady belcmgs to the fair sex, and uses only the privilege of her 
tongue. But hark ye, good woman, every bull of Bashan 
and Red Dragon will not be so civil as I am, or be contented 
to leave you to the chaise of the constable and ducking-stool. 
In the meantime I must necessarily carry off this young man 
to headquarters. I cannot answer to my commanding officer 
to leave him in a house where I have h^ird so much treason 
and fanaticism.' 

'See now, mither, what ye hae dune,' whispered Cuddie; 
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*Hold your pea4ae» my lad, while yoa are well,' said Bothwell ; 
' I pramise yoa I think you aie slyer than you would like to be 
supposed. Goma^ good dame^ you aee your master will not be- 
lieTe that you oan give U8 so bright a testimouy/ 

Mauae's Mai did not require this spur to set her again oa 
full career. *Wbe to the compilers and carnal self-seekeniy' 
she said, 'that daub over and drown their consciences by 
ecMnplying with wicked exactionB, aud giving mammon of 
unnghteousnesB to the bods of Belial that it may make their 
peace with them! It is a smful compliance, a base con- 
federacy with the Enemy. It is the evil that Menahan did 
in the sight of the Lord when he gave a thousand talents 
to Peel, King of Assyria, that his hand might be with him — 
Second Swings, f eifteen chapter, nineteen verse. It is the evO 
deed of Ahab when he sent money to Tiglath-Pdeser — see the 
saame Second King% sarteen imd aught. And if it was 
accounted a backsliding even in godly Hesekiah that he com- 
I^ied with Sennacherib^ giviug him money and offering to 
bear that which was put upon him — see the saame Second 
Kiugs, aughteen chapter, fourteen and feifteen verses — even 
so it is with them that in this contumacious and backsliding 
generation pays localities and fees, and cess and fines, to 
greedy and unrighteous publicans, and extortionB and stipends 
to hireling cuiates-~dumb dogs which bark not, sleeping, lying 
down, loving to slumber — and gives gifts to be helps and hires 
to our oppreasors and destroyers. They are all like the casters 
of a lot with them, like the preparing of a table for the troop 
and the furnishing a drink-offering to the number.' 

'There's a fine sound of doctrine for you, Mr. Morton! 
How like you thatt ' said Bothwell; 'or how do you think the 
coundl will like itt I think we oan cany the greatest part of 
it in our heads without a keelyvine pen and a pair of tablets, 
such as you bring to conventicles. She denies paying cess, I 
think, Andrewst' 

'Tes, by G — ^ said Andrews; 'and she swore it was a sin 
to give a trooper a pot of ale, or ask him to sit down to a 
table.' 

'Yon hear,' said Bothwell, addressing Milnwood; 'but it's 
your own aff^'; and he proffered back the purse with its 
diminished contents with an air of indifference. 

Milnwood, whose head seemed stunned by the accumulation 
of his misfortunes, extended his hand medianically to take the 
purse. 
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'Are je madT said his housekeeper in a whisper. 'Tell 
them to keep it ; they will keep it either by fair means or 
foul, and it's our only dbance to make them quiet.' 

' I canna do it) AUie, — ^I canna do it,' said Milnwood in the 
bitterness of his heart 'I canna part wi' the siller I bae 
counted sae often ower to thae blackguards.' 

'Then I maim do it myselly l^lnwood,' said the house- 
keeper, ' or see a' gang wrang thegither. My master, sir,' she 
said, addressing Bothwell, 'canna think o' taking back ony- 
thing at the hand of an honourable gentleman like you ; ho 
implores ye to pit up the siller and be as kind to his nephew 
as ye can, and be faYourable in reporting our dispositions to 
government, and let us tak nae wrang for the daft speeches of 
an auld jaud (here she turned fiercely upon Mause, to indulge 
herself for the effort which it cost her to assume a mild 
demeanour to the soldiers), a daft auld Whig randy, that ne'er 
was in the house, foul fa' her 1 till yesterday afternoon, and 
that sail ne'er cross the door«tane again an anes I had her 
out o't.' 

' Ay, ay,' whispered Cuddie to his parent, ' e'en sae i I kenn'd 
we wad be put to our travels again whene'er ye suld get three 
words spoken to an end. I was sure that wad be the upshot 
o% mither.' 

'Whishti my bairn,' said she, 'and dinna munnur at the 
cross. Cross their door-stane ! weel I wot 111 ne'er cross their 
doornrtane. There's nae mark on their threshold for a signal 
that the destroying angel should pass by. Theyll get a back- 
cast o' his hand yet that think sae muckle o' the creature and 
sae little o' the Creator ; sae muckle o' warld's gear and sae 
little o' a broken Covenant; sae muckle about thae wheen 
pieces o' yellow muck and sae little about the pure gold o' the 
Scripture ; sae muckle about their ain friend and kinsman and 
sae little about the elect that are tried wi' homings, haia8»- 
ings, huntings, searchings, chasings, catchings, imprisonments^ 
torturings, banishments, headings, hangings, dismemberings, 
and quarterings quick, forbye the hundreds forced from their 
ain habitations to the deserts, mountains, muirs, mosses, moss- 
flows, and peat-hags, there to hear the word like bread eaten in 
secret.' 

' She's at the Covenant now, seigeant^ shall we not have her 
away ? ' said one of the soldiers. 

'You be d — d !' said Bothwell aside to him; 'cannot you 
see she's better where she is, so long as there is a respectable. 
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aponsiblep money-broking heritor like Mr. Mortoi of Milnwood, 
who has the means of atoning her trespasseBf Let the old 
mother fly to raise another broody she's too tough to be made 
anything of herself. Here/ he cried, 'one other round to 
Milnwood and his roof-tree, and to our next merry meeting 
with him, which I think will not be far distant if he keeps 
such a ftmatioal family.' 

He then ordered the party to take their horses, and pressed 
the best in Ifilnwood's stable into the king's service to cany 
the prisoner. Mrs. Wilson, with weeping eyes, made up a small 
parcel of necessaries for Henry's compelled journey, and as she 
bustled about, took an opportunity, unseen by the part?, to 
dip into his hand a small sum of money. Bothwell and his 
troopers in other respects kept thieir promise and were civil. 
They did not bind their prisoner, but contented themselves with 
leading his horse between a file of men. They then mounted 
and marched off with much mirth and laughter among them- 
selves, leaving the Milnwood family in great confusion. The 
old Laird himself, overpowered by the loss of his nephew, and 
the unavailing outlay of twenty pounds sterling, did nothing 
the whole eyening but rock himself backwards and forwards in 
his great leathern easy-chair, repeating the same lamentation 
of < Ruined on a' sides — ^ruined on a' sides ; harried and undone 
—harried and undone, body and gudes — ^body and gudes 1 ' 

Mrs. Alison Wilson's grief was partly indulged and partly 
relieved by the tonrent of invectives with which she accom- 
panied Mause and Cuddle's expulsion from Milnwood. 'Ill 
luck be in the graning corse o' thee! The prettiest lad in 
Clydesdale this day maun be a sufferer, and a' for you and 
your daft Whiggery ! ' 

'Gaewa',' replied Mause; 'I trow ye are yet in the bonds of 
dn and in the gall of iniquity, to grudge your bonniest and 
best in the cause of Him that gave ye a' ye hae. I promise I 
hae dune as muckle for Mr. Hmy as I wad do for my ain ; for 
if Cuddie was found worthy to bear testimony in the Grass- 
nuoiet * 

'And there's gude hope o't,' said Alison, 'unless you and he 
change your courses.' 

'And if,' continued Mause, disregarding the interruption, 
'the bloody Do^s and the flattering Ziphites were to seek 
to ensnare me with a proffer of his remission upon sinful com- 
pliances, I wad persevere, natheless, in lifting my testimony 
against Popeiy, Prelacy, Antinomianism, Erastianism, Laps- 
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ananism^ SabhpniirianiHm, and the ons and snaraB of the timea ; 
I wad cry as a woman in labour against the Black Indulgence 
that baa been a stumbling-block to prafesBon; I wad npli^ mj 
voice as a powerful preadier.' 

'Hout toat^ mither/ cried Cuddie^ interfering and dragging 
her off foroiblj, 'dinna deave the gentlewoman wi' your testi- 
mony ! ye hae preached enough for sax days. Ye preached us 
out </ our canny free-house and gude kaleyard, and out o' this 
new city o' refuge afore our hinder end was weel hafted in it ; 
and ye hae preached Mr. Hany awa to the prison ; and ye hae 
preached twenty punds out o' the Laird's pocket that he likes as 
ill to quit wi'; and sae ye may baud sae for ae wee while, 
without preaching me up a ladder and down a tow. Sae come 
awa — come awa; the &mily hae had eneu^ o' your testimony 
to mind it for ae while.' 

So saying he dragged off Mause^ the words 'Testimmiy, 
Covenant malignants, indulgence' still thrilling npon her 
tongue, to make preparations for instantly renewing their traTela 
in quest of an asylimL 

' ni-faur'd, craay, crack-brained gowk that she is!' exclaimed 
the housekeeper, as she saw them depart, 'to set up to be sae 
muckle better than ither folk, the auld besom, and to bring sae 
muckle distress on a douce quiet family 1 If it hadna been that 
I am mair than half a gentlewoman by my statioD, I wad hae 
tried my ten nails in the wisen'd hide o' herl' 
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I am A son of Han, wlio Iiayb been in many wan, 
And abow my oota and scan wbanrer I oome ; 
Thia hen vaa for a wenoh, and that other in a treneh. 
When wehsoming the I^enoh at the aonnd of the drum. 

BUBVB, 

'Dov^ be too much oaat down,' said Sergeant BoAwell to his 
pnaoner as they jonmejed on towaida the lieadqiiarten; 'yon 
axe a muurt petty lad, and well eonneoted ; the wont thiat will 
happen will be strapping np for it» and that is many an honest 
fellow'B lot I tell yon faixly your life's within the compass of 
the law, nnleas you make sobmisnon and get off by a loand 
fine upon your imote's estate; he oan well affind it' 

'That Texes me more than the lest^' said Hemy. 'He parts 
with his money with xBgrat; and, as he had no oonoem what- 
ever with my having given this penon shelter for a nighty I 
wish to Heaveiiy if I escape a capital pnnishmenty that the 
penalty may be of a Und I conld bear in mj own peraon.' 

'Whyy perhaps,' said Bothwdly 'ther will propose to yon to 
go into one of we Scotch regiments tnat are serving abroad. 
Ifs no bad line of service; if your friends aie activei and there 
aie any knodks going, yon may soon get a commission.* 

'I am by no means sore,' answend Mortoii, 'that saoh a 
aenteaoe is not the best thing that can happen to me.' 

'Why, then, you aie no real Whig after allt' said the 
aeigeant 

'I have hitiierto meddled with no party in the state,' said 
Heozyy 'but have remained quietly at home; and sometimes 
I have had serious thoughts of joining one of our foreign 
regiments.' 

'Hatc yout' replied Bothwell. 'Why, I honour you for it; 
I have served in the Scotch French guards myself many a long 
day; ifs the place for learning discipline, d — ^n me. They 
never mind what you do when you are off duty ; but miss you 

VI 6 
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the loIl-oaUy and Me how thejH amnge jcm. D — n me^ if 
old Captain Montgomeiy didn't make me mount goaid upon 
the anienal in my steel batd: and bieast^ plateHdeeres and head- 
pieoe^ for six hotm at once, under ao burning a sun that gad I 
was baked like a turtle at Port BojaL I swoie never to 
miss answering to Francis Stewart again, though I should 
leave my hand of cards upon the drum-head. Ah I disdpline is 
a cajntal thing.' 

'In other respects you liked the servioet' said Morton. 

*Far exeellenee^' said Bothwell; 'women, wine, and wassail, 
all to be had for little but the asking; and if you find it in 
your conscience to let a ht priest think he has same diance to 
convert you, gad hell help you to these comforts himself, just 
to gain a little ground in your good aflbction. Where will you 
find a crop-eared Whig parson will be so dvilt' 

'Why, nowhevs, I agree with you,' said Hsniy > 'but what 
was your chief duty t' 

'To guard the king's peESon,' aud BothweO, 'to look after 
the safety of Louis le Qrsnd, my boy, and now and then to 
take a turn among the Hugnenota — ^Protestants, that is. And 
there we had fine scope; it brought my hand pret^ well in for 
the service in this country. But^ earner as you aie to be a horn 
cameradot as the Spaniarda say, I must put you in cash with 
some of your old uncle's broad-pieces. This is cutter's law: 
we must not see a pretty fellow want if we haw cash our- 
selves.' 

Thus speaking, he pulled out his pune, took out some of 
the contents, aiKl offered them to Hemy without counting 
them. Young Morton declined the &voor ; and not judging it 
prudent to acquaint the seEgeant^ notwithstanding his i^parent 
generosity, that he was actaally |n possessian of some moneyy 
he assured him he should have no difficulty in getting a su|iply 
from his uncle. 

'Well,' said Bothwell, 'in that case these yellow rascab must 
serve to ballast my purse a little longer. I always make it a 
rule never to quit the tavern — ^unless oidered on duty — ^while 
my purse is so weighty that I can ohui^ it over the sign-post.* 
Tnien it is so li^t that the wind blows it baek, then, boot and 
saddle, we must ftdl on some way of replenishing. But what 
tower is that before us, rising so hi^^ upon the steep bank out 
of the woods that surround it on every side!' 

' It is the Tower of Tillietudlem,' said one of the soldiers 

* SwIliiowiigtiMPBneorBrilMChite. Notol4. 
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< OU Lftdy Maigizefc fieOoiden Km th^ She's one of the 
beet eAoted woman m the oonntryy and one that's a soldier^s 
friend. When I was hurt by one of the d— d Whig dogs that 
shot at me from behind a faold-dike^ I biy a month there, and 
wDoid stand sutih another wound to be in as good qnsrtera 
i^gain.' 

'H that be the oaae^' said Bothwdl, < I will pay my raspeots 
to her SBB we pass, and leqoest some zefreahment for men and 
honns; I am as thirsty already as if I had drunk nothing at 
Mihiwood. Butitisagoodtfaingin thesetimea^'heoontinued, 
addreasing himself to Henzyi 'that the king's soldier cannot 
pasB a boose without getting a rafreahment. In such houses as 

TOlie what d'ye oall itt you are senred for lore; in the 

houses of the avowed fiuaatios you help yourself by force; and 
among the moderate Presbyterians andjother suspicious persons 
you are well treated fi(0m fear; so your thirst is always qnendied 
en some terms or other.' 

< And you propose,' said Hemy, anxiously, ' to go npon that 
enand op to the Tower ycndert' 

'To be sure I do^' answered BcthwdL 'How diould I be 
aUe to report fftTourably to my oflfioers of the worthy lady's 
sound prinoiples unless I know the taste of her sack, for sack 
she will produce^ that I take for granted; it is the favourite 
consoler of your old dowager of qualily, as small daiet is the 
potation of your country laird.' 

'Then, for Heaven's sake,' said Henry, 'if you are determined 
to go there, do not mention my name, or expose me to a family 
that I am acquainted with. Let me be muffled up for the time 
in one of your soldier's doaks, and only mention me generally 
as a prisoner under your chaige.' 

'With idl my heeft^' said Bothwell; 'I promised to use yon 
etrilly, and I scorn to break my word. Here, Andrews, wrap 
a cloak round the prisoner, and do not mention his name nor 
where we cau^t him, unless you would have a trot on a hone 
of wood.'* 

Thev were at this moment at an arched gateway, battle- 
mented and flanked with turrets^ one whereof was totally 
ruinous^ exoepting the lower stoiy, which served as a cow-house 
to the peasant whose family inhabited the turret that remained 
entire. The gate had been broken down by Monk's Boldiers 
during the Civil War, and had never been replaced, therefore 
presented no obstacle to Bothwell and his party. The avenue, 

«8aeWoodm]lara. KotoU. 
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yeiy steep and narrow, and canBewayed with laige lotind stoDes, 
aaoended the side of the precipitoiiB bank in an oblique and 
zigzag coune^ now showing, now hiding a yiew of the tower 
and its exterior bulwarks, which seemed to rise almost 
perpendicularly abore their heads. The fragments of Gothic 
defences which it exhibited were upon sndi a scale of strength 
as induced BothweU to exdaim, 'It's well this place is in honest 
and loyal hands. BJgad, if the enemy had it^ a dosen of old 
Whigamore wives with their distaffii might keep it against a 
troop of dragoons, at least if they had half the spunk of the 
old girl we left at Milnwood. Upon my life,' he continued, as 
they came in front of the large double tower and its sunouiid- 
ing defences and flankers, Mt in a superb place, founded, says 
the worn inscription over the gate— 4mlees the remnant of my 
Latin has giyen me the slip — ^by Sir Balph de Bellenden in 
1350, a respectable antiquity. I must greet the old lady with 
due honour, though it should put me to the labour of recalling 
some of the compliments that I used to dabble in when I was 
wont to keep that sort of company.' 

As he thus communed with himself, the butler, who had 
reconnoitred the soldiers from an anow-slit in the wall, 
announced to his lady that a commanded party of dragoonfl^ 
or, as he thought^ Life Guaxdsmen, waited at the gate with a 
prisoner under their charge. 

'I am certain,' said Gudyill, 'and positiye, that the sixth 
man is a prisoner; for his horse is led, and the two diagoous 
that are before have their carabines out of their budgets^ and 
rested upon their thighs. It was aye the way we guarded 
prisoners in the days <^ the Great Marquis.' 

< Song's soldiers 1 ' said the lady; 'probablyin want of re- 
freshment Go, Gudyill, make them welcome, and let them be 
acconmiodated with what proyision and forage the Tower can 
affi>rd. And stay, tell my gentlewoman to bring my black 
scarf and manteau. I will go down myself to receive them ; 
one cannot show the King's Life Guards too much respect in 
times when they are doing so much for royal authority. And 
d'ye hear, Gudyill, let Jenny Demuson slip on her pearlings to 
walk before my niece and me, and the three women to walk 
behind ; and bid my niece attend me instantly.' 

FuUy accoutred, and attended according to her directions, 
Lady Maigaret now sailed out into the courtyard of her tower 
with great courtesy and dignity. Sergeant Bothwell saluted 
the grave and reverend lady of the manor with an assurance 
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wlueh had something of the light and oareleas address of the 
dissipated men of fashion in Charles the Second's time^ and did 
not at all savonr of the awkwazd or rude manners of a non- 
commissioned officer of dragoons. His language, as well as his 
manners, seemed also to be refined for the time and oooasion; 
though the troth was thaty in the fiuotoatioQs of an ad- 
Tentuions and profligate life, Bothwell had sometimes kept 
company much better suited to his ancestry than to his present 
mtuation of life. To the lady's request to know whetJier she 
could be of service to them he answered, with a suitable bow, 
*That as they had to march some miles fiirther that night, 
they would be much accommodated by pexmiasbn to rest their 
liones for an hour before continuing their journey.' 

'With the greatest pleasure,' answered Lady Margaret; 
'and I trust that my people will see that neither horse nor 
men want suitable refreshment.' 

'We are well aware, madam/ oontiniied Bothwell, 'that 
Boeh has always been the reception, within the walls of Tillie- 
tudlem, of those who served the king.' 

'We haye studied to discharge our datj faithfully and 
loyally on all occasions, sir,' answered Lady Margaret, ^deaaed 
with the compliment, 'both to our monarohs and to their 
f bUowers, particularly to their faithful soldiers. It is not long 
ago^ and it probably has not escaped the recollection of his 
sacred Majesty now on the throne, since he himself honoured 
my poor house with his presence, and breakfasted in a room in 
this castle, Mr. Sergeant, which my waiting-gentlewoman shall 
show you; we still call it the Song's room.' 

Bothwell had by this time dismounted his party and com- 
mitted the horses to the charge of one file and the prisoner to 
that of another ; so that he himself was at liberty to continue 
the oooTersation which the lady had so condesceni&ngly opened. 

'Since the King, my master, had the honour to experience 
your hospitalily, I cannot wonder that it is extended to those 
that senre him, and whose principal merit is doing it with 
fidelity. And yet I have a nearer relation to his Majesty than 
this coane red coat would seem to indicate.' 

'Indeed, sirt Probably,' said Lady Margaret, 'you have be- 
knged to his householdt' 

'Not exactly, madam, to his household, but rather to his 
iouie; a connexion through which I may daim kindred with 
most of the best families in Scotland, not, I believe^ exduaiTc 
of that of Tillietudlem.' 
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'SirT mH the dd lady, dnwing henelf up with dignity 
at ^A«M^"g iHiat ahe ooDoeiyed an impertinent jesti 'I do not 
nndemtand yoo.' 

'It'a bat a lodiah sabject for one in my sttnatkm to talk o^ 
madam,' answered the trooper ; ' bat yoa must have heaid of 
the hjatary and miflfogtaneB of my grandfather Francig Stewart^ 
to whom James I.» his ooosin-german, ga^e the title of BothweU, 
as my comrades give me the ninknama It was not in the long- 
ran more advantageoos to him than it is to me.' 

'Indeed!' said Lady Margaret^ with modi Bympathy and 
surprise. 'I have indeed always nnderstood that the grand- 
son ol the last eazl was in neeessitoas oireamstances^ bat I 
shoald neyer have expected to see him so low in the service. 
With sooh connexians, what ill fortune could have reduced 
you * 

'Nothing much out of the ordinary coarse, I believe^ madam,' 
said Bothwdl, interraptmg and anticipating the question. 'I 
have had my moments of good luck like my neighbours, have 
drunk my bottle with Rochester, thrown a meny main with 
Buckingham, and fought at Tangiera side by side with Sheffield. 
But my luck never lasted ; I could not make useful friends out 
of my jolly companions. Perhaps I was not sufficiently aware^' 
he continued, with some bitternesB^ 'how much the descendant 
of the Soottiah Stewarts was honoured by being admitted into 
the convivialities of Wilmot and Yilliers.' 

'But your Scottish friends, Mr. Stewart^ your relations here^ 
so numerous and so powerful!' 

'Why, ay, my lady,' replied the sergeant^ 'I believe some of 
them might have made me their gami&eeper, for I am a toler- 
able shot; some of them would have entertained me as their 
faravo^ for I can use my sword well; and here and there was 
one who^ when better company was not to be had, would have 
made me his companion, since I can drink my three bottles of 
wine. But I don't know how it is, between service and service 
among my kiuBmen, I prefer that of my cousin Charles as the 
most creditable of them all, although tibe pay is but poor and 
the livery far from splendid.' 

'It is ashame, it isaburning scandal 1' said Lady Margaret. 
' Why do you not apply to his most sacked Majesty t Hecannot 
but be surprised to hear that a scion of his august family ' 

'I b^g your pardon, madam,' tntenrupted the sergeant^ 'I 
am but a blunt soldier, and I trust you will excuse me when I 
say, his most sacred Majesty is more busy in grafting scions of 
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his own than with nonmhing thoae whkh won planted by Us 
gnuid&ther'B gwindftither.' 

*WeI], Mr. Stewart^' said Lady Maii|puet» 'one thing yoa 
must pnoniaa me, vemain at Tillietodkm to-ni^t ; tomontiw 
I eoEpeot yoar omnmanding offioery the gallant GlaTerlioiue, to 
whom king and oountry aiB ao muoh obliged for his eiertioiiB 
against time who would turn the world upside down. I will 
^eak to him on the sabjeot of your speedy promotion ; and I 
am oertain he foels too modh both what is due to the blood 
which is in your Tein% and to the request of a lady so highly 
distinguished as myself by his most laored Majesty, not to make 
better piovision for you than yon have yet reoeiyed.' 

<I am much obliged to your ladyship, and I oertainly will 
remain here with my prisoner since you request it^ espedallT 
as it will be the earliest way of prosenting him to Colond 
Grahame and obtaining his mtimate oidera about the young 



'Who is your prisoner, pray you t' said Lady Margaret. 

< A young fellow of rather the better dass in this neighbour- 
hood, irbo has been so inoautioos as to gire countenance to one 
of the murderars of the primate^ and to faoilitate the dog's 



'Oy fie upon himl'saad Lady Maigaret; 'I am but too apt 
to fosgire the injuries I have receiyed at the hands of these 
rogues, thoQf^ some of them, Mr. Stewart, are of a kind not 
Blra to be forgotten; but those who would abet the perpetrators 
of so cmel and deliberate a homicide on a single man, an old 
man, and a man of the Arohbiahop's sacred prof ession-— fie 
upon him I If you wish to make nim secure with little trouble 
to yoor people^ I will cause Harrison or Gudyill look for the 
key of our pit, or principal dungeon. It has not been open 
flinoe the week after the yictory ci Kilsyth, when my poor Sir 
Arthur Bellenden put twenty Whigs into it ; but it is not more 
than two stories beneath ground, so it cannot be unwholesome^ 
eipeoially as I rather believe there is somewhere an opening to 
the outer air.' 

*I beg your paidou, madam,' answered the sergeant; 'I 
daresay the dm^ieon is a most admirable one; but I have 
promised to be ctril to the lad, and I will take care he is 
watdied so as to render escape impossible. Ill set those to 
look after him shall keep him as fart as if lus legs were in the 
boots, or his fingers in the thumUkins.' 

< WeU, Mr. Stewart^' rejoined the lady, 'you best know your 
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own duly. I heartily wkh yoa good evening^ and oonmiit you 
to the care of my ateward, HarriaoiL I woold aak yoa to keep 
ourselTea company, but a — a — Br 



'0, madam, it requires no apology ; I am aennUe the ooacae 
red coat of King Charles 11. does and ou^t to annihilate the 
priTileges of the red blood of Ejng James Y.' 

'Not with me, I do assure you, Mr. Stewart; yoa do me 
injustice if you think so. I will speak to your officer to-monow ; 
and I tmst you shall soon find yourself in a rank where there 
shall be no anomalies to be reconciled.' 

'I belieye, madam,' said Bothwell, 'your goodness will find 
itself deceived ; but I am obliged to you for yoor intentioD, 
and, at all events, I wiU have a meny night with Mr. Hani- 
son.' 

Lady Margaret took a ceremonious leave, with all tiie respect 
which she owed to royal blood, even when flowing in the veins 
of a seigeant of the life Guards, again assoring Mr. Stewart 
that whatever was in the Tower ci Tillietudlem was heartily at 
his service and that of his attendants. 

Sergeant Bothwell did not fail to take the lady at her word, 
and roftdily forgot the height from which his family had 
descended in a joyous carousal, during which Mr, Harrison 
exerted himself to produce the best wine in the ceUar, and to 
excite his guest to be merry by that seducing example which, 
in matters of conviviality, goes farmer than precept Old 
Qudyill associated himself with a party so much to his taste^ 
prettv much as Davy, in the Second Part of Remry the Fourthf 
mingles in the revels of his master, Justice Shallow. He ran 
down to the cellar at the risk of breaking his neck to ransabk 
some private catacomb known, as he boasted, only to Kimwfllf^ 
and which never either had or shoold, during his superintendence^ 
render fortha bottle of its contents to any one but a real king's 
friend. 

'When the Duke dined here,' said the butler, seating himself 
at a distance from the table, being somewhat overawed by 
Bothwell's genealogy, but yet hitching his seat half a yard nearer 
at every cJause of his speech, 'my leddy was importunate to 
have a bottle of that Borgondy (here he advanced his seat a 
little) ; but I dinna ken how it was, Mr, Stewart^ I misdoubted 
him. I jaloused him, sir, no to be the friend to govenunent 
he pretends : the family are not to Uppen ta That auld Duke 
James lost his heart before he lost his head; and the Worcester 
man was but wersh parritch, neither gude to fry, boil, nor sup 
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caoUL' With this wiUy oboeryation, he completed his fint 
panllel, and ocxmrnenoed a ligng after the manner of an ex- 
perienoed engineer, in order to oontanne his approabheB to the 
table. 'Sae, dr, the faster my leddj criedy ''Baigondy to hia 
Giaoe — ^the aiikL Boxgondy — ^the dioioe Bnrgondy — ^the Bar- 
gaudy that oame ower in the thirty-nine,'' the mair did I say 
tongrBell, '^Deiladrap gangs down his hanse unless I was mair 
Beio&le o' his principles : sack and daret may serve him." Na, 
na, gentlemen, as lang as I hae the trust o' hutler in this house 
0* IMetndlem, HI tak it upon me to see that nae disloyal or 
doobtfa' person is the hotter o' our hinns. Bat when I can 
find a true friend to the king and his caose, and a moderate 
episoopai^; when I find a man, as I say, that will stand by 
Chwxh and Crown as I did mysell in my master's life, and aU 
tluoQgh Montrose's time, I thmk there's naething in the cellar 
ower gode to be spared on him.' 

% this time he had completed a lodgment in the body of the 
place, or, in other words, adTanced his seat dose to the table. 

'And now, Mr. Francis Stewart of Bothwell, I have the 
honoar to drink yoar gade health and a commission t'ye^ and 
much luok may ye have in raking this countiy dear o' Whigs 
and Bonndheads^ Isuiatics and GoTenanterB.' 

Bothwell, who^ it may wdl be beiiered, had long ceased to 
beyexy acrupolous in point of society, which he regulated more 
by his oonTcnience and station in life than Us ancestry, 
readily answered the butlex's pledge^ acknowledging, at the 
nme time^ the excellence of the wine ; and Mr. Gudyill, thus 
adopted a regular member of the company, continued to furnish 
them with the means of mirth until an eariy hour in the next 
BMsning. 



CHAPTEE X 

Bid I bat pnrpoee to embulc with thee 
On the smooth sorfaoe of a mmimer ses, 
And iroald fonake the ddff and nuke the diore 
When the winda whistle and the tempeata roar t 

Pbiob. 

Whilb Lady Maigaiet held, with the high-deBoended sofgeaot 
of diBgoonSy the o^eranoe which we haye detaOed in the pre- 
ceding pages, her grand'daiighter^ partaking in alees degree her 
lady^p'B enthusiasm for tdl who were sprang of the blood 
royal, (tid not honour Seigeant Bothwell with more attention 
than a single glance, which showed her a tall powerful persoo 
and a set ^ hardy weatherbeaten featoiee, to which pride and 
dissipation had giyen an air where disocsitent minted with tiie 
reckless gaiety ^ desperation. The other soldiers offared still 
less to detadi her consideiation ; but from the prisoner, mnfSed 
and disguised as he was, she found it impossible to withdraw 
her eyes. Yet she blamed herself for indulging a ouriodtj 
which seemed olmously to give pain to him who was its object. 

'I wish,' she said to Jenny Dennlson, who was the imme* 
diate attendant on her person — 'I wish we knew who tiuitpoor 
fellow is.' 

'I was just thinking sae mysell, Miss Edith,' said the wait- 
ing woman; 'but it canna be Cuddle Headrigg^ because he's 
taller and no sae stout.' 

'Tet,' continued Miss Bellenden, 'it may be some poor neigh- 
bour for whom we might have cause to interest ourselves.' 

'I can sune learn wha he is,' said the enteiinising Jenny, 'if 
the sodgers were anes settled and at leisure, for I kea ane o' 
them Tery weel — the best-looking and the youngest o' them.' 

'I think you know all the idle young fellows about the 
country,' answered her mistress. 

'Na, Miss Edith, I am no sae free o' my acquaintance as 
that,' answered the JUle-de<hambre, 'To be sure, folk canna 
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help kenniiig the folk by head-maric that thej see aje glowring 
and kokhig at them at kirk and maiket ; bat I ken few lada 
to apeak to unleaa it be them o* the family, and the three 
Steinaoo% and Tarn Band, and the yoong mmer, and the fiye 
HowisQDa in Nethensheil^ and lang Tarn Gihy, and ' 

'Pray CFut shart a list of ezoeptkma whioh threatena to be a 
kng one, and tell me how yoa oome to know this yomig aoldier/ 
aaid Miaa BeUenden. 

'Lord, MisB Edith, ifs Tarn Halliday, Trooper Tarn, as they 
ca' hun, that waa wounded by the hiU-f oik at the eonyenticle 
at Oaterside Mnir, and lay here while he was under cure. I 
can 9sk him onythin^ and Tarn will no refuse to answer me, 
111 be oaatioQ for him.' 

'Try, then,' said Miss Edith, 'if you can find an opportunity 
to ask hmi the name of his prisoner, and come to my room and 
tell me what he says.' 

Jenny Dennison proceeded on her errand, bat soon retained 
with such a face ol sarpiise and dismay as evinced a deep 
interost in the fate of the prisoner. 

'What is the matter!' said Edith, amdoQsly; 'does it prove 
to be Caddie^ alter all, poor fellow f ' 

'Ouddie, Miss Edith ! Na! na! ifs nae Cuddie,' blabbered 
oat the faithful ,/SU^i2^eAaffi5f^ sensible of the pain which her 
news were about to infiict on her young mistress. '0 dear, 
liOas Edith, it's young Milnwood himsell 1' 

'Young Milnwood 1' ezdaimed Edith, aghast in her turn; 
'it is impossible— totally impossible ! His imcle attends the 
fliei^gyman indulged by law, and has no oonnexioa whatever 
with the refractoiy people; and he himself has never interfered 
in this unhappy dissension. He must be totally innocent^ 
unleas he has been standing ap for some invaded right.' 

'O, my dear Miss Edith,' said her attendant^ 'these are not 
dayBtDat^what^siigJitorwhafswrang; if he were as mnooent 
as the new-born infant^ they would find some way of making 
him goflty if they liked; but Tarn Halliday says it will touch 
his Itfe, for he has been resetting ane o' the Eif e gentlemen 
that killed that auld carle of an aiehbishop.' 

' His life ! ' exclaimed Edith, starting hastily up, and speaking 
with a hurried and tremulous accent; 'they cannot^ they 
shall not; I will speak fcv him; they shidl not hurt him I ' 

'O, my dear young leddy, think on your grandmother; 
think on the danger and the difBenlty,' added Jenny ; 'for he's 
kept under dose confinement till Glaveihouse comes up in the 
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moniing^ and if he doesna gie him fall BfttiflCaotioEi, Tun Halli- 
day sajB there will be brief waik wi' him. Kneel down — ^mak 
ready — preoent — ^fiie— just as they did wi' auld deaf John Mao- 
briar that never understood a single qneatioQ they pat till him, 
and aae lost his life for laok o' hearing.' 

'Jenny/ said the young lady» 'if he shonld die I wiH die 
with him. There is no time to talk ol danger or diffieolty; I 
will put on a plaid and slip down with you to the place where 
they heave kept him; I wOl throw myself at the feet oi the 
sentinel and entreat him, as he has aaonl to be sared * 

'Eh, goide ns !' interrupted the maid, 'our young leddy at 
the feet o' Trooper Tarn, and speaking to him about' his soul, 
when the puir chield hardly kens whether he has ane or no^ 
unless that he whiles swears by it! That will never do; but 
what maun be maun be, and I'U never desert a true-love oauae. 
And sae if ye maun see young Milnwood, though I ken nae 
gude it will do but to make buth your hearts the sairer, Fll 
e'en tak the risk o't^ and try to manage Tam Halliday, But ye 
maun let me hae my aingate and no speak ae word; he's keep- 
ing guard o'er Milnwood in the easter round of the Tower.' 

*Qo, go^ fetoh me a plaid,' said Edith. 'Let me but see 
him, and I will find some remedy for his danger. Haste ye, 
Jenny, as ever ye hope to have good at my hands.' 

Jenny hastened, and soon returned with a plaid, in which 
Edith muffled herself so as completely to screen her foce, and 
in part to disgniae her person. This was a mode of arrangiog 
the plaid very common among the ladies of that century and 
the earlier peat of the succeeding one ; so much so, indeed, that 
the venerable sages of the Kixk, conceiving that the mode gave 
tempting fadlities for intrigue, directed more than one act of 
Assembly agamst this use of Uie mantle. But fashion, as 
usual, proved too strong for authority, and while plaids ooor 
tinned to be worn, women of all ranks occasionaUy employed 
them as a sort of muffler or veil.* Her face and figure thus 
concealed, Edith, holding by her attendant's aim, hastened with 
trembling steps to the pUce of Mcnton's confinement. 

This was a small study or doset in one of the turrets^ open- 
mg upon a gallenr in which the sentinel was pacing to and fro; 
for Sergeant Bothwell, scrupukus in observing his word, and 
perhaps touched with some compassion for the prisoner's youth 
and genteel demeanour, had waived the indignity of putting his 
guard into the same apartment with him. HalMay, therefore, 

'SeeOoBOMllDgtiisntoe. Note IS. 
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with hk eaiabine on his ami, walked up and down die gaDety^ 
oecamoiMilly wlaoing himself with a dmught of ale, a huge 
flagon oi which stood upon the table at one end of tiie apart- 
ment» and at other tunes humming the Ihreiy Scottish air — 

' BotwMn Ckdnt Jdhnatone and Booaj Dandaei 
rU gw ye be fiyn to follow me.' 

Jenny Dennison cautioned her mistress once more to let her 
take her own way. 

*I can manage the trooper wed enengh,' she said, 'tar as 
rough as he is; I ken their nature weel; but ye mannna say a 
mngle word.' 

She accordingly opened the door of the gallexy just as the 
sentinel had turned his back from it^ and taking up the tune 
which he hummed, she sung in a coquettish tone of rustic 
zBillezy — 

' If I were to follow a poor eodger lad, 
My Mendfl w«d be togiy, my miuiie be mid ; 
A laird, or a loid, they were fitter for wb^ 
Saa ni never be ISun to follow thee.' 



'A fair challenge, by Jove,' cried the sentinel, turning round, 

'and from two at once. But it's not easy to bang the soldier 

with his bandoleers'; then taking up the song wheire the damsel 

had stopt— 

'To follow me ye weel may be glad, 
A ahare of my aupper, a ahaie of my bed, 
To the Bound of the drom to range fearleae and free, 
111 gur ye be liun to follow me. 

Gome^ my pretty lass, and kiss me for my song.' 

'I should not have thought of that» Mr. H^day,' answered 
Jenny with alook and tone expressing just the necessary degree 
of contempt at the proposal, 'and, Fse assure ye^ yell hae but 
little o' my company unless ye diow gentler havings. It wasna 
to hear that sort o' nonsense that brought me here wi' my 
friend, and ye should think shame o' yoursell, 'at should ye.' 

*nmph! and what sort of nonsense did bripg you here then, 
Mrs. Dennisont' 

'My kinswoman has some particular busmess with your 
prisoner, young Mr. Hany Morton, and I am come wi' her to 
speak till him.' 

'Thedeyilyouarel' answered the sentinel ; ' and pray, Mrs. 
Dennieon, how do your kinswoman and you propose to get int 
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Yoa aie mthcr too plump to whiik tfaiongli a kejliolei and 
opening the door is a thing not to be tpcke oL' 

'It'8 no a thing to be tpckea o\ l^t a thing to be dime»' 
replied the perseve ri ng damaeL 

'Well flee about that) my bonny Jenny'; and the soldier le- 
muned his marohi humming as he walked to and fro along the 
gallexy — 

Keek into the disw-weD, 

Jftnet^ Janeti 
Theai yell see yoor bonny seU, 
My jo Janet' 

' So ye're no thinking to let us in, Mr. Halliday t Wed, weel ; 
gude e'en to youj ye hae seen the lasto'me^ and o* this bonny 
die too,' said Jenny, holding between her finger and thumb a 
splendid silver dollar. 

'Give him gold, give him gold,' whispered the agitated 
young ladv. 

'Silvers e'en ower gude foe the like o' him,' replied Jenny, 
' that disna care for the bhnko' a bonny laasie'see; andwha^s 
waur, he wad think there was something mair int than a kins- 
woman o' mine. My oerty ! siller^s no sae plenty wi' us, let 
alane gowd.' Having addressed this advice aside to her 
mistress, she raised her voice, and said, <My cousin winna stay 
ony Umger, Mr. Halliday; sae, if ve please, gude e'en t'j^e.' 

'Halt a bit — halt a bit^' saia the trooper; 'rein up and 
parley, Jenny. If I let Toor kinswoman in to speak to my 
prisoner, you must stay here and keep me o(»npany till she 
come out again, and then well all be well pleased, you know.' 

'The fi^od be in my feet then,' said Jenny; 'd'ye think my 
kinswoman and me axe gaun to lose our gude name wi' enur- 
ing clavers wi' the like o' you or your prisoner either, without 
somebody by to see fair play! Hegh, hegh, sirs, to see sio a 
difference between folks' promises and performance i Te were 
aye willing to slight pair Cuddie; but an I had asked him to 
oblige me in a thmg, though it had been to oost his hanging, 
he wadna hae stude twice about it.' 

'D — ^n Cuddie 1 ' retorted the dragoon, 'hell be hanged in 
good earnest, I hope. I saw him to-day at Milnwood with 
his old Puritanical b of a mother, and if I had thought I 
was to have had him cast in my dish, I would have brought 
him up at my horse's tail ; we had law enough to bear us out^' 

' Very wed-~veiy weel. See if Cuddie winna hae a lai^ shot 
at you ane o' thae days, if ye gar him tak the muir wi' sae 
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many hoB«t folk. He om hit a maik bmrij; he wm thiid 
at thepopinjaj; and he's as triie ol hie pnmiee as ol ee and 
hand, thou^ he diana mak ab a phnee ebout it as aome 
aoquMntMiee o' tooxb. But it^B a' ane to me. Oobm^ eounn, 
well awaV 

'Stay, Jennj; d — a me^ if I hang fiie mora than another 
when I hare Baad a thing/ Baad the soldiery in a hentating tone. 
'Where is the seigeantf ' 

'Ihrinldng and driving ower/ qooth Jenny, 'wi' the steward 
and John GndyilL' 

*Soy 80^ he's sale enough; and where aie my oomxadesf ' 
asked BaDidsy. 

*Biiiing tlie brown bowl wi' the fowler and the blooner and 
some o* the senring folk.' 

'Hare they plmty of alef ' 

*Saz gaUona as gnde.as e'er waa masked,' said the maid. 

'Well, then, my pretty Jenny/ said the xelenting aentinely 
'thejaie fast till tlie hour of rdiering guaidt aid petfaaps 
something bter; and soif you will promiae to oome a£»ie the 



'Maybe I will and maybe I wiuna^' said Jenny; 'bat if ye 
get the doflaTy yell like that just as weeL' 

'I'U be d— n'd if I do,' said Halliday, takmg the money, 
howerer; 'but it's always something for mv risk, for if 
dayetfaoase bean what I have done he will bodd me a horse 
as high as the Tower of Tillietodlem. Bat every one in the 
regiment takes what they ean oome by ; I am save Bothwell 
and hie blood royal shows us a good example. And if I were 
troating to yoo, you little jfltmg devil, I should lose both pains 
and powder; whereas this fellow,' looking at the pieoe, 'will be 
good as for as he goes. So, oome, there is the door open for 
yon ; do not stay groaning and praying with the young Whig 
now, bat be ready, when I eall at the door, to stsrt as if they 
were soonding "Horse and away." ' 

So q)eaking, Halliday unlooked the door of the doset, 
admitted Jenny and her pretended kinswoman, looked it behind 
them, and hastily reassomed the indiifarent measured step and 
time-killing whistle of a sentinel upon his regular duty. 

The door, whidi slowly opened, disoovered Morton with both 
arms reclined upon a table, and his head resting upon them in 
a postore of deep dejeotion. He raised his face as the door 
opened, and peroenring the female figures whioh it admitted, 
started up in great surprise. Edith, as if modesty had quelled 
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the oounge wbidi despair had bestowed, stood aiboat a yaid 
fmn the door withoot having either the potwer to apeak or to 
advaiioe. All the plans of aid, leliei^ or oomf ort whioh she 
had proposed to lay bef oce her lorer seemed at onoe to hare 
TaniBhed from her reoolleotion, and left only a painfdl ohaos of 
ideafl^ with whioh was mingled a l^ar that she had degraded 
herself in the eyes of Morton by a step whioh mig^t appear 
predptate and unf eminine. She hung motionlesB and almost 
powerless upon the ann of her attaidant^ who in vain en- 
deaTOured to reassmie and inspire her with oomnge by whisper- 
ing, 'We are in now, madam, and we mann m^ wb best o' 
our time ; for doubtless the ooiporal or the sergeant will gang 
the rounds, and it wad be a pi^ to hae the poor lad HalUday 
punished for his dyility.' 

Morton in the meantime was timidly adyanoing, sospeoting 
the truth; for what other female in the house ezoqiting Edith 
herself was likely to take an interest in his misfortonest and 
yet afraid, owing to the doubtful twilight and the muffled 
dress, of making some mistake whioh m^t be projudidal to 
the objeot of his affections. 

Jenny, whose ready wit and forward manners well qualified 
her for suoh an office^ hastened' to break the ioe. 'Mr. 
Morton, Miss Edith's very sorry for your present situation, 
and ^ 

It was needless to say mora ; he was at her side^ almost at 
her feet, pressing her unresisting hands and loading her with 
a profusion of thanks and gratitude whioh would be hardly 
intelligible from the mero Inoken words, unless we ooold de- 
soribe the tone, the gesture^ the impassioned and hurried in- 
dications of deep and tumultuous f eding with which they were 
accompanied. 

For two or three minutes Edith stood as motionless as the 
statue of a saint whioh receives the adoration of a worshipper; 
and when she recovered herself sufficiently to withdraw her 
hands from Henry's grasp she could at first only faintiy arti- 
culate, 'I have taken a strange step^ Mr. MorUm — a step,' she 
continued with moro coherence^ as her ideas arranged them- 
selves/in consequence of a strong effi>rt^ 'that peiiiaps may 
expose me to censure in your eyes. But I have long permitted 
you to use the language of friendship — ^perhaps I might say 
more — ^too long to leave you when the world seems to have left 
you. How or why is this imprisonment! what can be donef 
Can my unde^ who thinks so highly of you— can your own 
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kinwMin, IGlnivood, be of no met aie tbeve no meenst and 
what k likely to be die erentt' 

'Be what it will,' answaml HeDiy, oontriving to make him- 
self master of the hand that had esoaped from him, but which 
wasnowagainabandonedtohiaolaBp—* be what it willy it is to 
me from this moment the most welcome incident oi a weaiy 
life. To yoo, dearest Edith — ^forgiYe me» I should have said 
IfisB Bftllendan, but misfortane daima strange pri^il^ges, — ^to 
70a I have owed the lew happy moments which haye gilded a 
gloomy existence; and if I am now to lay it down, the recollec- 
tion d this honour will be my happiness in the last hour of 
soflfering/ 

'Bat is it even thu% Mr. Mortonf ' said Miss Bellenden. 
'HaT6 yon, who used to mix so little in these unhappy feuds, 
beoome so suddenly and deeply implicated that nothing short 

of ' She paused, unable to bring out the word which should 

have come next. 

'Nothing short of my life, you would say t' nqplied Morton, 
in a cahn but melancholy tone ; 'I believe tiiat will be entirely 
in the bosoms of my ju^^;es. My guaxds spoke of a possibility 
of ezdianging the penalty for entry into foreign service. I 
thought I could have embraced the altenative; and jet, Ifiss 
Bdleoden, sizice I have seen you once more I feel that exile 
would be more galling than death.' 

'And is it then true,' said Edith, 'that you have been so 
desperately rash as to entertain communication with any of 
those cruel wretches who assassinated the primatef ' 

'I knew not even that such a crime had been committed,' 
replied Morton, 'when I gave unhappfly a night's lodging and 
OQDoealment to one of those rash umI cruel men, the ancient 
friend and comrade of my father. But my ignorance will avail 
me little; for who^ Miss Bellenden, save you will believe itf 
And what is worse, I am at least uncertain whether, even if 
I had known the crimen I could have brought my mind, under 
d the oironmstancei^ to refuse a tempcunaxy refuge to the 
fu^^Te.* 

'And by whom,' said Edith, anxiondy, 'or under what 
ttotharity inll the investigatioQ (rf your conduct take place f 

'Under that of Colonel Grahame of Glaveihouse, I am given 
to imdentand,' said Morton ; 'one of the military commission, 
to whom it has pleased our king, our privy council, and our 
psriiament, that used to be more tenacious of our liberties, to 
^fxaaut the sole charge of our goods and of our lives.' 

VI 7 
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<1\> dftveilioaaet' nid Edith, funtly; 'merotfol Heaven, 
yofa are lost ere you are tried ! He wrote to my gnndmotlier 
that he was to be here to-morrow moniiiig on hm road to thd 
head of the ooonty, where eome desperate men, animated bjr 
the preeenoe d two or three d the acton in the primate^ 
murder, are said to have aasemUed for the purpose of making 
a stand against the govenmient. His expressions made me 
shudder even when looold not guess that — ^that — a friend * 

<Do not be too much alarmed on my aoooont, my deaiert 
Edith,' said Heniy, as he supported her in bis arms; 'Gla▼e^ 
house, though stem and relentless, is, by all aocounts, biav^ 
fair, and honourable. I am a soldier's son, and will plead my 
oause like a soldier. He will periiaps listen more favoarably 
to a blunt and unvarnished defence than a truckling and time- 
serving judge might do. And, indeed, in a time when jiutioe 
is in all its branches so completely corrupted, I would rather 
lose my life by open military violence than be conjured out d 
it by the hocus-pocus of some arbitrary lawyer, irho lends the 
knowledge he has of the statutes, made for our protection, to 
wrest them to our destruction.' 

' Tou are lost — ^you are lost, if you are to plead your oanae 
with Claverhouae !' sighed Edith; 'root and brsnchrwork i^the 
mildest of his expressions. The unhappy primate was his 
intimate friend and early patron. " No excuse^ no subterfog^ 
said his letter, *' shall save either those connected with the deed, 
or such as have given them countenance and shelter, from the 
ample and bitter penalty oi the law, until I shall have taken 
as many lives in vengeance of this atrodons murder as the old 
man had grey hairs upon his venerable head." There is neither 
ruth nor ftivour to be found with him.' 

Jenny Dennison, who had hitherto remained silent^ now 
ventured, in the extremity of distress which tiie lovers idt, 
but for which th^ were unable to devise a remedy, to offer 
her own advice. 

' Wi' your leddyship's pardon, Miss Edith, and young Mr. 
Morton's, we maunna waste time. Let MUnwood take my 
plaid and gown ; 111 slip them aff in the dark ccxner if hell 
promise no to look about^ and he may walk past Tarn HaUiday 
who is half blind with his ale, and I can tell him a canny way 
to get out o' the Tower, and your leddyship will gang quietly 
to your ain room, and 111 row mysell in his grey cloak and pit 
on his hat, and play the prisoner till the coast's dear, and then 
ni cry in Tam HaUiday and gar him let me out' 
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'Letyoaoatl'aaidMortoD; ' tbqrll make your life answer 
it* 

'Ne'er a biV replied Jenny. 'Tarn dannia tell be let onj- 
faody in, for his ain sake ; and 111 gar him find aome other gate 
to aocoant for the eeeape/ 

'Will yon, bj G — t'aaid the Bentinel» suddenly opening 
the door dl the apartment; 'if I am half blind I am not dea( 
and you ahonld iKyt plan an escape quite so loud if you ezpeot 
to go through with it. Gome^ oome, Ifas. Janet — ^maroh, troop^ 
qnidk time — ^trot^ d — ^n me I And you, madam«,i^nswoman ; I 
won't ask your real name» though you were going to play me so 
laacally a trick, but I must make a dear garrison; so beat a 
retreat^ unless you would haye me turn out the guard,' 

'I hope,' said M<»rton, yeiy anxiously, 'you will not mention 
this droomstance^ my good friend, and trust to my honour to 
acknowledge your dyilfty in keeping the secret. If you over- 
hesid our oonyersation, you must haye obsenred that we did 
not accept o^ or enter into^ the hasty proposal made by this 
good-natured girl.' 

'Oh, deyilish good-natured to be sure,' said Halliday. 'As 
for the rest, I guess how it is, and I scorn to bear malice or tell 
tales as nmoh as another; but no thanks to that little jilting 
devil, Jenny Dennison, who deserves a tight skdping for trying 
to lead an honest lad into a scxape^ just because he was so silly 
as to like her good-for-little chit face.' 

Jenny had no better means of justification than the last 
apdogy to which her sex trust, and usually not in vain : she 
pream her handkerdiief to her faoe^ sobbed with great yehe- 
menoe, and dther wept or managed, as Halliday might haye 
aid, to go through the motions wonderfully welL 

'And now,' continued the soldier, somewhat mollified, 'if 
yoa have anything to say, say it in two minutes and let me see 
joar hades turned; for, if Bothwdl take it into his drunken 
bead to make the rounds half an hour too soon, it will be a 
Huk business to us all.' 

'Farewell, Edith,' whispered Morton, assuming a firmness he 
vaslu' from possessing; 'do not remain here; leayemetomy 
&te; it cannot be beyond endunnce since you are interested 
ia it Good-night — good-night 1 Do not remain here till you 
are discovered.' 

Tbua sayings he resigned her to her attendant, by whom 
Ae was partly led and partly supported out of the apart- 
nwDt 
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'Ereiyone baa his tagte^ to be flare,' nid HaUida^; 'bat 
d — a me if I would haye Yeaaoi so iweet a gM as tbat is for all 
the WhigB that ever flworo the Gorenant.' 

Whea Edith had nsaioed her apartment she gave waj 
to a burst d gnei whioh alarmed Jenny Denniaon, who 
hastened to administer soch scraps d oonsobtion as oooaned 
to her. 

'DinnaTexyoarseD sae mudkle, IGss Edith,' said that faith- 
ful attendant; 'wha kens what may happen to help young 
Milnwoodf He's a brave lad and a bonnyy and a gentleman <rf 
a good fortune^ and they winna string the like o' him up as 
tb^ do the puir Whig bodies that they oatch in the muirs like 
straps o' onions. Maybe his unde will bring him ail^ or maybe 
your aingrand-unde will speak a gude word for him; he's wed 
sequent wi' a' the red-ooat gentlemen.' 

'Tou are rights Jenny — ^you are rights' said Edith, reoovering 
herself from the stupor into whidi die had sunk ; ' this is no 
time for despair, but for exertion. Tou must find some one to 
ride this very nig^t to my unde's with a letter.' 

*To Chamwood, madamf It's unoo late^ and it^s sax miles 
an' a bittook doun the water; I doubt if we oan find man aikl 
hone the nighty mair especially as they hae mounted a sentind 
before the gate. Puir Caddie 1 he's gane, puir fdlow, that wad 
hae dune aught in the warld I bade hhn, and ne'er asked a 
reason; an' I've had nae time to draw up wi' the new pleugh-lad 
yet; forbye that^ they say he's gaun to be married to Meg 
Murdieson, ill-faor'd outtie as die is.' 

* Tou fiMMe find some one to go^ Jenny; life and death depend 
upon itb' 

*I wad gang mysdl, my leddy, for I oould creep out at the 
window o' tiie pantiy, and sped down by the auld yew-tree wed 
eneugh ; I hae played that trick ere now. But the road's unoo 
wild, and sae mony redcoats about, forbye the Whiga^ that are 
no muckle better— ^e young lads o'them — ^if they meet a fraim 
body their lane in the muirs. I wadna stand for the walk ; I 
can walk ten miles by moonlight wed eneu|^' 

'Is there no one you can think of that, for money or favour, 
would serve me bo hxV adced Edith in great anxiety. 

'I dinna ken,' said Jenny after a moment's consideration, 
'unless it be Quse Qibbie; and hell maybe no ken the way, 
though it^s no sae difficult to hit if he keep the horse-road and 
mind the turn at the Gapperdeugh, and dinna drown himsdl in 
the Whomlekim pule, or &' ower the scaur at the Deil's Loaning, 
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or misB auy & the kittle rtepe at the Fmb o' Walkwixy, or be 
canied to the hills by the IViiigi^ or be taen to the tcdbooth by 
iho redooatB.' 

'All yentoies rniut be ran,' aaid Edith, oatting short the 
lisfc of cihsnces sgadnst Ckxwe CHbbie's safe anrral at the end of 
his pilgrmiage — 'all risks most be run, unless you oan find a 
better tnoMso n gor. Ck)^ bid the boy get ready, and get him oat 
of the Tofwer as secretly as yoa oan. If he meets any one, let 
bim say he Is canrying a letter to Major Bellenden of Gfauainwood, 
bat without mentioning any names.' 

'I understand, madam,' said Jenny Dennison. 'I warrant 
the oaUant will do wed eneogfa, and Tib the hen-wife will tak 
care o^ the geese for a word o' my month; and rU tell Gibbie 
yoor leddyship will mak his peace wi' Lady Margaiet^ and well 
gie him a dollar.' 

'Two if he does his ernnd well,' said Edith. 

Jenny departed to nioae Ckxwe Gibbie oat of his dumben^ 
to whidh he was usoally consigned at sundown or shortly after, 
he keeping the hours ctf the birds under his charge. During 
her ahaenoe Edith took her writing materials and prepared 
agamst her return the following letter, superscribed — 

For the hands of Major Be&nden of Chamwood, my mudi 
bonoured undo, These : 

'MthhbUhoui — ^This will serve to infotm you I am desirous 
to know how your gout is, as we did not see you at the wsppen- 
ediaw, winch made both my grandmother and myself veiy 
uneasy. And if it will permit you to travel, we diall be happy 
to see you at our poor house to>moRow at the hour of break- 
fut, as Gdond Gmhame of Glaveriiouse is to pass this way 
on his maroh, and we would willingly have vour assistance to 
reeeive and entertain a militair man of such distinction, who 
probably will not be mudi ddighted with the company of 
women. Alao^ my dear unde^ I pray you to let Mis. VBn- 
for'tk your housekeeper, send me my double-trimmed paduasoy 
with the hanging deeves, which she will find in tiie third 
drawer of the wdnut press in the green room, which you are 
so kind as to call mine. Also, my dear unde, I pray you to 
send me the second vdume of the Grand Cyrm^ as I have 
only read as far as the imprisonment of Philidaspes upon the 
seven hundredth and thirty-third page; but, above all, I 
entreat you to come to us to-moROw before eight of the dodc, 
which, as your pacing nag is so good, you may wdl do with- 
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oat riong before your usual hour. So, praying to God to 
preaerye your health, I rest your dutiful and losing nieoe^ 

* Edith Billindbn. 

' Posi9orypt/um. — A party of soldiers have last night brought 
your friend, young Mr. Heniy M<nton of Milnwood, hither as 
a prisoner. I oondude you will be sorry for tiie young 
gentleman, and, therefore, let you know this in case you 
may think of speaking to Colonel Grahame in his behalf. I 
have not mentioned his name to my grandmother, knowing 
her prejudice against the family.' 

This epistle being duly sealed and deliyered to Jenny, 
that faithful confidante hastened to put the same in the ohaige 
of Goose Gibbie, whom she found in readiness to start from 
the castle. She then gave him Tarious instruotbns touching 
the road, which she apprehended he was likely to mistake, not 
haying trayelled it aboye fiye or six times, and possessing only 
the same slender proportion of memory as dt jud^nent. Lastly, 
she smuggled him out of the garrison through the pantxy window 
into the branchy yew-tree which grew dose beside it^ and had 
the satisfaction to see him reach the bottom in safety and 
take the right turn at the commencement of his journey. 
She then returned to persuade her young mistress to go to 
bed, and to lull her to rest, if possible, with assurances of 
Gibbie's success in his embassy, only qualified by a p^^itig 
regret that the trusty Cuddle, with whom the comnussicm 
might haye been more safely reposed, was no longer within 
reach of serying her. 

More fortunate as a messenger than as a cayalier, it was 
Gibbie's good hap rather than his good management which, 
after he had gone astray not oftener than nine times, and 
giyen his garments a taste of the yariation of each bog, brook, 
and slough between TiUietudlem and Chamwood, placed him 
about daybreak before the gate of Major Bellenden's wa-mpmn^ 
haying completed a walk of ten nules — for the bittock, as 
usual, amounted to four — ^in little more than the same number 
of hours. 



CHAPTER XI 

At lart mtom fhe troop, by tlM word of oonmaad 
Dnwu np in our coozt, wnere the Captain ones. Stand I 

Swot. 

Majob Billindin'b andent yalet^ Qideon Pike^ as he adjusted 
hiB master^s dothes by his bedside^ prapaistoxy to the worthy 
wtenn's toilet^ acquainted him, aa an apology for diatorbing 
iian an hour earlicar than his usual time of rising, that there 
vas an oxpro B S from Tillietodlem. 

'From Tillietudlemr said the old gentleman, rising hastily 
in his bed and sitting bolt upright. 'Open the shutters, Pike. 
I hope my sister-in-law is weU ; furl up the bed-curtain* 
What have we all heref (glancing at Edith's note). The 
goat ! why, she knows I haye not had a fit since Candlemas. 
The wappensohaw ! I told her a month since I was not to be 
there. Paduaaoy and hanging sleeves 1 why, hang the gipsy 
heraelfl Grand CpruB and Philipdastus ! Philip Devil I is 
the wench gone crasy aU at oncet was it worth while to send 
an express and wake me at five in the morning for all this 
tesht But what says her postsoriptumf Merpy on usl' he 
exclaimed on perusing it. ' Pike, saddle old Kilsyth instantly, 
and another horse for yourself/ 

'I hope nae ill news frae the Tower, surf said Pike, aston* 
iahed at his master's sudden emotion. 

'Tes — no — ^yes — that is, I must meet Clayerhouse there on 
aome express business ; so boot and saddle, Pike, as fast as you 
ean. O l^iord 1 what times are these 1 The poor lad, my old 
cronie's son! and the silly wendi sticks it into her post- 
aoriptnm, as she calls it> at the tail ci all this trumpery about 
M gowns and new romances ! ' 

La a few minutes the good old officer was fully equipped ; 
and, having mounted upon his arm^gaunt diaxger as soberly as 
Mark Antony himself could have done, he paced forth his way 
to the Tower of Tillietudlem. 
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On theroftd he fonned the prudent rasoliitioQ to flay nothing 
to the old lady (whose dialike to Presbyterians of all kinds he 
knew to be inveterate) of the quality and rank of the prisoner 
detained within her walls, but to try his own influence with 
Claverhouse to obtain MorUm's liberation. 

'Being so loyal as he is, he must do something for so old a 
Cavalier as I am,' said the veteran to himself; 'and if he is so 
good a soldier as the world speaks o^ why, he will be glad to 
serve an old soldier^s son. I never knew a real sc^er that was 
not a frank-hearted, honest fellow ; and I think the ezecutkni 
of the laws — though it's a pity they find it necessary to make 
them 80 severe — maybe a tiiousand times better entrusted with 
them than with peddling lawyers and thick-skulled countiy 
gentlemen.' 

Sudi were the ruminations of Major Miles Bellenden, whidi 
were terminated by John Gudyill (not more than half -drunk) 
taking hold of his bridle, and assisting him to dismount in the 
rouirh-paved court of Tillietudlem. 

%l7. JohB.' aud the yetonu., < what devU of a diadpline is 
this you have been keepingt Tou have been reading Geneva 
print * this morning alraady.' 

'I have been reading the litany,' said John, shaking his 
head with a look of drunken gravity, and having only caught 
one word of the Major's address to him. 'Life is short, sir; 
we are flowers of die field, sir — hiccup — and lilies of the 
valley.' 

'Flowers and lilies I Why, man, such earks as thou and I 
can hardly be called better than old hendooks, decayed nettles^ 
or withered ragweed ; but I suppose you think that we are still 
worth watering.' 

'I am an old sddier, sir, I thank Heaven — hioeup ' 

' An old skinker, you mean, John. But corner never mind, 
show me the way to your mistress, old lad.' 

John Gudyill led the way to the stone hall, where Lady 
Margaret was fidgeting about^ superintending, arranging, and 
re-foiming the preparations made for the reception ^ the 
celebrated Claverhouse, whom one party honoured and extoUed 
as a hero, and another execrated as a bloodthirsty ojqpressor. 

'Did I not tell you,' said Lady Margaret to her principal 
female attendant — 'did I not tell you, Mysie, that it was my 
especial pleasure on this occasion to have everything in the 
precise order wherein it was upon that &mous morning when 

* nie GcBora An* qriHMff4<Mb tdoptod by tlM Soo(«ih Fm 
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bis mort aaored Majesty putook of his dkjuxie at TilUe- 
tadlemt' 

'Doabtlaw mioh were yoor leddjahip's OQmmaiidBy and to 
the bestol mj xememfaranoe-^ ' was Myme anawering^ when 
her ladyship broke in with, 'Then wherefore is the venison 
pasty pkMsed on the left side of the throne, and tiie stoup of 
claret upon the rights when ye may right wed remember, Mjsie, 
that his most saered Majesl^ intik his ain hand shifted the 
pasty to the same side wiui the flagon, and said they were too 
good friends to be parted f ' 

' I mind that wed, madam,' said Mysie; * and if I had forgot, 
I have heard your leddyship often speak about that gnnd 
morning sin' syne; but I thought everything was to be plaoed 
just as it was when his Majesty, Qod Uess him I oame into this 
room, looking mair like an angd than a man if he hadna been 
sae Uai^-arviaed*' 

'Then ye thought nonsense, Mysie; for in whatever way 
Ids moat saored Majesty ordered the pontion of the trendien 
and flagons^ that, as wed as his royal pleasure in greater 
BMitten, should be a law to his subjeots^ and shall ever be to 
those of the house of Tillietodlem.' 

' Weel^ madam,' said Myaie, making the alterations required, 
'it^s eaj^ mending the error; but if everything is just to be as 
bis Majesty left it there should be an uneo hole in the venison 
pasty/ 

At this moment the door opened* 

'Whoia that, John Oudyilir eKdaamed the dd lady. 'I 
eaa speak to no one just now. Is it yon, my dear brother! ' 
she oonttnued in some soxpriae as the Major entered ; * this is 
a right early visit.' 

'Not more early than wdoome^ I hope,' replied Major Bellen- 
den, as he saluted the widow of his deceased brother; 'but I 
heard by a note which Edith sent to Ghamwood about some of 
her equipage and books that you were to have Claver'se here 
this mornings so I thought, like an old firdod^ as I am, that 
I should like to have a chat with this rising sddier. I caused 
Pike saddle Suilsyth, and here we both are.' 

'And most kindly welcome you are,' said the old lady; 'it 
is just what I should have prayed you to do if I had thought 
there was time. Ton see I am bucy in preparation. All is to 
be in the same order as when * 

' The King breakfasted at Tillietodlem,' said the Major, who, 
Eke all Lady Margaret's frieiids, dreaded the commencement of 
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that narrative^ and waa deBuoos to cat it short *I lemember 
it well ; you know I was waiting on his Majesty.' 

'Ton were^ brother/ said lisdj Margaret; 'andpetfaapsyoa 
oan help me to remember the order of the entertainment' 

'Nay, good sooth,' said the Major, 'the damnable dinner 
that Noll gave us at Worcester a few days afterwards drove 
all your good cheer out of my memory. But how's thisf you 
have even the great Turkey-leather elbow-chair with the 
tapestiy cushions placed in state.' 

'The throne, brother, if you please,' said Lady Margaret 
gravely. 

'Well, the throne be it, then,' continued the Major. 'Is 
that to be Claver'se's post in the attack upon the pastyf ' 

' No, Inother,' said the lady ; ' as these cushions have been 
once honoured by accommodatii^^ the person of our most saored 
monarch, they sLdl never, please Heaven, during my lifetime^ 
be pressed by any less d^^nified wMght' 

'Tou should not then,' said the cdd soldier, 'put them in the 
way of an honest old Cavalier who has ridden ten mUes before 
breiakfast; for, to confess the truth, they look very inviting. 
But whero is Edith r 

' On the batUanents of the warder's turrot^' answraed the 
old lady, ' looking out tor the approach of our guests.' 

'Why, 111 go thero too; and so should you. Lady Maxgaret^ 
as soon as you have your line of battle properly f oimed in the 
hall hero. It's a protty thing, I can tell you, to see a regimuent 
of horse upon the maroh.' 

Thus speaking, he offered his arm with an air of old- 
lashioned gallantry, which Lady Maxgarot accepted with such a 
courtesy <^ acknowledgment as ladies wero wont to make in 
Holyrood House before the year 1642, which, for one whiles drove 
both courtesieB and courts out of &diion. 

Upon the bartinn of the turrot, to which they ascended by 
many a winding passage and uncouth staircase, they found 
Edith, not in the attitude of a young lady who watches with 
fluttering curiosity the approach of a smart regiment of 
dragoons, but pale, downcast, and evindng by her countenance 
that sleep had not during the preceding night been the 
companion of her pillow. The good old veteran was hurt at 
her appearance, which, in the hurxy of preparation, her grand- 
mother had omitted to notice. 

'What is come over you, you silly girlf he saidj 'why, 
you look like an officer's wife when she opens the newB4ett6r 
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after an aotioii and ezpeots to find her husband amcmg the 
killed and woxinded Bat I know the reason ; you will persist 
In reading these nonsenaioal romanoes day end nighty and 
whimpering for distresses that never existed. Why, how the 
deni can you believe that Artamines^ or what d'y6 oall him, 
fooght single-handed with a whole battalionf One to three is 
•s gr oat odds as ever f ou^t and won, and I never knew any- 
body that oaied to take that exo^ old Corporal Baddlebanes. 
Bat these d— d books pat all pretty men's aetioDs oat of ooan- 
teoanoe. I dazesav you would think very little of Baddlebanes 
if he were alongsiae of Artamines. I would have the fellows 
that write suoh nonsense brought to the pioquet for leasing- 
making/* 

Lady Maigaret^ herself somewhat attaohed to the perusal d 
romanoesi took up the cudgels. 

'Monsieur Scuderi,' she said, 'is a soldier, brother; and, as I 
have heard, a complete one^ and so is the Sieur d'Urf^.' 

'More shame for them; they should have known better 
ihat they were writing about. For my part I have not read 
a book these twenty years, except my &ble, The Whole IhUy 
itfMcm, and of late dlays, Turner's FcUlae ArmnUOf or Treaitim 
o» ihe Ordermg of the Pihe BsoercUe^^ and I don't like hU 
dJHcipliue much neither. He wants to draw up the cavalry in 
front of a stand of pikes, instead of being upon the wings. 
Sore am I, if we had done so at Kilsyth, inrtead of having our 
hsndfol of lunae on the flanks, the first discharge would have 
Bfint them back •"^"g our Highlanders. But I hear the 
kettledrums.' 

All heads were now bent from the battlements of the tonet 
whidi o(xnmanded a distant proroect down the vale of the river. 
The Tower of Tillietudlem stood, or perhi^ yet stands^ upon 
the angle of a very predpitous bank, formed by the junction 
of a ocHDsiderabLe Inook with the Clyde.( There was a narrow 
biidge of one steep arch acroaB the brook near its mouth, over 
liiidi, and along tiie foot of the high and broken bank, winded 
the public road; and the fortalice^ thus commanding both 
bridge and pas% had been in times of war a post of consider- 
aUe impoortanoe, the possession of which was necessary to secure 
the oommunication of the upper and wilder districts of the 
ooantiy with those beneath, where the valley eoqiands and is 

* 8m Rommow of the Seimtaentli Oantory. Note 17. 
t Bee Sir Jmum Tarner. Note 18. 
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more oapaUe of caltmUaan. TheTiewdownwaidBisofagmid 
woodland oharaoter; but the level grcmnd and gentle slopes 
near the riyer form oulthrated fields of an int^ular shapes 
intenperaed with hedgerow trees and oopses, the imdosares 
seemmg to have been individually doaied out of the focvst 
which BURonnds them, and which oooapies in unbroken maosos 
the steeper dedivities and more distant banks. The stream, in 
colour a dear and sparkling brown, like the hue of theOaimgORn 
pebbles, rushes through tins romantic region in bold sweeps and 
curves, partly visible and partly concealed by the trees whidli 
clothe its banks. With a providence unknown in other parts 
of Scotland the peasants have in most places planted orohaids 
around their cottages, and the general blossom of the apple-trees 
at this season of the year gave all the lower part of tiie view 
the appearance of a flower^;arden. 

Looking up the river the chazBcter of the scene was varied 
considerably for the worse. A hilly, waste, and uncultivated 
countiT approached dose to the banks; the trees were few and 
limited to the neighbourhood of the stream, and the rude moors 
swelled at a little distance into shapeless and heavy luHia, wbidi 
were again surmounted in their turn by a range d lofty 
mountains dimly seen on the horison. llius the tower oom- 
manded two prospects^ the one richly cultivated and highly 
adorned, the other exhibiting the monotonous and dreary 
character of a wild and inhospitable moorland. 

The eyes of the spectatom on the present occasion were 
attracted to the downward view, not alone by its superior beauly, 
but because the distant sounds of military music began to be 
heard from the public highroad whidi winded up the vale and 
announced the approach <^ the expected body of cavalry. Their 
glimmering ranks were duntly afterwards seen in the distance^ 
appearing and disappearing as the trees and the windings of the 
road permitted them to be visible, and disttnguiflhed cluefly by 
the flashes of light whidi their arms occasionally reflected against 
the sun. The train was long and imposing, for there were about 
two hundred and fifty horse upon the march, and the glancing 
of the swords and waving of Uieir banners, joined to the clang 
of their trumpets and kettledrums^ had at once a livdy and 
awful effect upon the imagination. As they advanced still 
nearer and nearer, they cotdd distinctly see the files oi those 
chosen troops following each other in long succession, completely 
equipped and superbly mounted. 

'It's a sight that makes me thirty years younger/ said the 
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oUcKvaHer; 'andyetldonotmiidlilike theaenrioe that thew 
poor faUowB are to "be engaged In* Althodigh I had my ahara 
of the orvil war, I oannot say I had erer eo rnooh veal pleasure 
inthataortol eervioe aa when I waa employ ed on the Ckmtineiit, 
and we were hacking at fellowa with faieign hew and ontJandiah 
dialeot. If B a hard thing to hear a hamidy Sootoh tongue cry 
^Quarter,'* and be obliged to cut him down just the same aa if 
he called out ** Jfit^neorde." So there ther oome through the 
Netherwood hough; upon my word, fine-looking fellowa and 
eapitaUy mounted. He that ia galloping from the rear of the 
oolumn must be GlaTer'ae himself; ay, he gets into the front 
as they cross the hridge^ and now they will he with ns in less 
than fiTS minutes.' 

At the iMidge beneath the tower the caTslzy divided, and 
the greater part, moving up the left bank of the brook and cross- 
mg at a f ora a little atove^ took the road of the Grange, as it 
was called, a large set of fum-offices belonging to the Tower, 
where Lady Margaret had ordoml preparation to be made for 
their reception anid suitable entertainment. The officen alone^ 
with thnr colours and an escort to g^uard them, were seen to 
take the steep road up to die gate of the Tower, appearing by 
intenrals as tiiey gained the ascent, and again hidden bv pro- 
jections of the bank and of the huge old trees with whicn it is 
covered. When th^ emeiged from this narrow path thq^ 
found themselves in nont of tiie old Tower, the gates d whi<m 
were hospitably open for their reception. Lady Margaret, with 
Edith aiKl her Inother-in-law, having hastily descended from 
their post of observation, appeared to meet and to welcome 
Iheir guests, with a retinue of domestics in as good order as the 
orgies of the preceding evening permitted. The gallant young 
comet (a relation as well as namesake of daverhouse, with 
whom tiie reader has been already made acquainted) lowered 
the standard, amid the fanfare of the trumpets^ in homage to 
the nuak of Lady Margaret and the charms of her grand-dau^ter, 
and the old warn eduied to the flourish of the instruments and 
the stamp and neigh of the chargers. 

davexhonse* himself alighted froma black horse, the most 
beautiful peihaps in Scotland. He had not a single white hair 
opoQ his whole body, a circumstance which, joined to his spirit 
and fleetnesB, and to his being so frequentiy employed in pursuit 
of the Presbyterian reousants, caused an opinion to prevail among 
them that the steed had been presented to his rider by the 

* Sae Joim Onluune of Ohyarlioafle. Note 80. 
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great Enemy of Mankind in order to aadst him in perseoating 
the fugitive wanderers. When dayerhocifle had paid his respects 
to the ladies with military politeness, had apologised for the 
trouble to whidi he was putting Lady Margaret's femily, and 
had received the corresponding assurances that she could not 
think anything an inconvenience which brought within the 
walls of Tillietudlem so distinguished a soldier and so loyal a 
servant of his sacred Majesty; when, in shorty all fonns of 
hospitable and polite ritual had been duly complied with, the 
Colonel requested permission to receive the report of Bothwell, 
who was now in attendance, and with whom he spoke apart for a 
few minutes. Major Bellenden took that opportunity to say to 
his niece, without the hearing of her grandmother, 'What a 
trifling foolish girl you are, Edith, to send me by express a letter 
crammed with nonsense about bodes and gowns, and to slide 
the only thing I cared a marvedi about into the postscript ! ' 

'I did not know,' said Edith, hesitating very much, 'whether 
it would be quite— -quite proper for me to ' 

* I know what you would say — ^whether it would be right to 
take any interest in a Presbyterian. But I knew this lad's 
father well. He was abrave soldier; and if he was once wrongs 
he was once right too. I must commend your caution, Edith, 
for having said nothing of this young gentleman's affitir to your 
grandmodier; you may rely on it I shall not. I will take an 
opportunity to speak to Claver'se. Oome^ my love, they are 
going to breakfast Let us follow them.' 



CHAPTER Xn 

Tlifiur IxMkiiMt 80 wann to be man thcj did Mt^ 
A custom in tiaTallen mighty diaoreet 

Pbiob. 

Tbm heaUBSt of Lady Maigavet Bdlenden no mora le- 
aembled a modem dqeime than the great stone hall at Tillie- 
tadlBm ooold biook oompariaon with a modem diawing-room. 
No tea, no ooflEee^ no Tarietj of ioll% bat solid and substantial 
naiids-~tiie priestly ham, the knightly sirioin, the noUe baron 
of beef, the princely venison pasty; while silTer flagons, 
flSfed with difficulty from the claws of the Ckyyenanters, now 
mantled, some with ale^ some with mead, and s(»ne with 
generous wine of yarious qualities and descriptioDs. The 
appetites of the guests were in oonespondenoe to the magnifi- 
oenoe and solidity of the preparation — ^no piddling no boy's 
play, but that steady and persevering eieroise of the jaws 
whidi is best learned by early moming hours and by occasional 
hard commons. 

Lady Mazgaret beheld with delight the cates which she had 
prmded descending with such alacnty into the persons cf her 
honoured guests, and had little occasion to exercise with 
nspeot to any of the company, saying Oayeifaouse himself, the 
oompulsoiy urgency of pressing to eat^ to which, as to the 
pemeforte €t <ktre^ the ladies of that period were in the custom 
of subjectizig their guests. 

But the leader himself more anxious to pay courtesy to 
liiai BeUenden, next whom he was placed, thaia to gratify his 
appetite, appeared somewhat negligent of the good dieer set 
before him. Edith heard without reply many courtly speeches 
addressed to her in a tone of voice of that happy modulatiQn 
which could alike melt in the low tones of interesting ccmversa- 
tion and rise amid the din of battle 'loud as a trumpet with 
a aQyer sound.' The sense that she was in the presence of the 
dreadful diief upon whose fiat the fate of Henry Morton must 
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depend, the reooUeotum of the tenor and awe whidk were 
attached to the vezy name of the commanderi d^riyed her for 
some time, not only of the courage to anawer, bat even of the 
power of looking upon him. But when, emboldened by the 
soothing tones ^ his yoice, she lifted her eyes to frame some 
reply, the person on whom she looked bore, in his appeanmoe 
at least, none of the terrible attributes in which her apprehen- 
sions had arrayed him. 

Grahame of Claveriiouse was in the prime of lif e^ rather low 
of stature and slightly, though elegantly, f onned ; his gesture^ 
language, and manners were those of one whose life had been 
spent among the noble and the gay. His features exhibited 
even feminine regularity. An ovsl faoe^ a straight and well- 
formed nose, dark hasel eyes, a complexion just suffidentiy 
tinged with brown to save it from the chaxge of efieminaoy, a 
short upper lip, curved upward like that of a Grecian statne^ 
and slighdy shaded by small mustaohios of light brown, joined 
to a profusion of long curied lockB of the same colour, whidli 
f eU down on each side of his fkce^ contributed to f onn such a 
countenance as limners love to paint and ladies to look 
upon. 

The severity of his character, as well as the higher attri- 
butes of undaunted and enterprising valour, whidi even his 
enemies were compelled to aomit, lay conoealed under an 
exterior which seemed adapted to the court or the saloon 
rather than to the field. ^Hie same gentleness and gaiety of 
expression which reigned in his features seemed to ]niq)ire his 
actions and gestures; and, on the whble^ he was generally 
esteemed at first sight ratiier qualified to be the votary of 
pleasure than of ambition. But under this soft exterior was 
hidden a spirit unbounded in daring and in aspiring, yet 
cautious and prudent as that of Machiavel himself. Profound 
in politics, and imbued, of course, with that disregard for 
individual rights whidi its intrigues usually generate^ this 
leader was cool and collected in danger, fierce and ardent in 
pursuing success, careless of fadng death himself, and ruthleaa 
in inflicting it upon others. Such are the characteis fonned in 
times of civil discord, when the highest qualities, perverted by 
party spirit and inflamed by habitual opposition, are too often 
c(xnbined with vices and excesses which deprive them at once 
of their merit and of their lustre. 

In endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles with which 
Claverhouae accosted her, Edith showed so mudi confunoa 
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thftt Imt grandmatJiflr thooght it ne oooaat y to oome to her 



'Editii Belkndep/ said the old lady, ' has, fram my 
mode of Ihring^ aeen 00 little of those of her own aphere that 
truly ahe can haidly frame her needh to auitable answera. A 
addior ia ao rare a sight with na, Colonel Grahame^ that^ unleaa 
it be my yoong Lord Erandale^ we have hardly hind an oppor- 
tunity of reoeiying a gentleman in uniform. And now I talk 
of that ezoellent yoong nobleman^ may I inquire if I waa not 
to have had the honoor of aeeing him thia monung with the 
regiment r 

'Lord Evandale^ madam, waa on hia maxoh with na,' answered 
the leader, ' bat I waa obliged to detach him with a small party 
to di^rarae a conventicle of thoee trombleaome acoondrela, who 
have had the impudence to aaaemble within fire mUea <rf my 
hdadquartera.' 

'Indeed r aaid the old lady; 'that la a height of preaump* 
tion to which I would have thought no rebellioua fsnatioa 
would have ventured to aqnre. But theae are strange times 1 
There is an evil spirit in the land. Colonel Grahune^ that 
excites the vassals (k persons of rank to rebel against the very 
house that holds and feeds thenu There was one of my able- 
bodied men the other day who plainly refused to attend the 
wappenachaw at my bidding. la there no law for suc^ reou- 
aaaiC7y Colonel Grahamet' 

'I think I could find one,' said daverhouse with great com- 
poBure^ 'if your ladyship will inform me of the name and 
reaideace of the culprit.' 

'His name,' said Lady Maigaieti 'is Cuthbert Headrigg; 
I can aay nothing of his domidle, for ye may wed believe, 
Ookmel Gnihame, he did not dwell long in TOlietudlem, but 
was speedily ezpeOed for his contumacy. I wish the lad no 
aerere bodUy injuiy ; but incarceration, or even a few stripes, 
would be a good example In this neighbourhood. His mother, 
imder whose influence I doubt he actidd, is an ancient domestic 
of this family, which makea me incline to mercy; although' 
eontinued the old lady, looking towarda the pictoree of her 
husband and her sons, with which the wall was hung^ and 
heaving at the same time a deep sigh, ' I, Colonel Grahame, 
liave in my ain person but little xi^t to compaaaionate that 
stabbom and rebellious generation. They have made me a 
ehUdless widow, and, but for the protection of our sacn^ 
Soreraign and his gallant soldiers, they would soon deprive me 

VI 8 
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of lands and goods, of hearth and altar. Seven of my tenaata, 
whose joint rent-maQ may monnt to well-nigh a hundrod meila^ 
have already refused to pay either oess or rent, and had the 
assnranoe to tell my steward that they would acknowledge 
neither king nor landlord but who should have taken the 
Covenant/ 

* I will take a coarse with them — ^that is, with yonr lady- 
ship's pennission,' answered Claverhoose; 4t would ill become 
me to neglect the support of lawful authority when it is lodged 
in such worthy hands as those of Lady Maigaret Bellenden. 
But I must needs say this country grows worse and worse dally, 
and reduces me to the necessity ci taking measures with the 
recusants that are much more consonant with my duty than 
with my inclinations. And speaking of this, I must not for- 
get that I have to thank your ladyship for the hospitality you 
have been pleased to extend to a party of mine who have 
brought in a prisoner charged with having resetted the murder- 
ing villain, Balfour of Burley.' 

'The house of Tillietudlem,' answered the lady, 'hath ever 
been open to the servants of his Majesty, and I hope that the 
stones of it will no longer rest on each other when it surceases 
to be as much at their command as at ours. And this reminds 
me, Colonel Grahame, that the gentleman who conmiands the 
party can hardly be said to be in his proper place in the army, 
considering whose blood flows in his veins; and if I might 
flatter myself that anything would be granted to my request^ 
I would presume to entreat that he might be promoted on 
some favourable opportunity.' 

'Tour ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stewart, whom we 
call Bothwellt' said Claverhouse, smiling. 'The truth is, he 
is a little too rough in the country, and has not been uniformly 
so amenable to discipline as the rules of the service require. 
But to instruct me how to oblige Lady Margaret Belloiden 
is to lay down the law to me. Botiiwell,' he continued, 
addressing the sergeant, who just then appeared at the door, 
' go kiss Lady Mugaret Bellenden's hand, who interests her> 
self in your promotion, and you shall have a conmiiasicni the 
first vacancy.' 

Bothwell went through the salutation in the manner pre- 
scribed, but not without evident marks of haughty reluctance, 
and when he had done so, said aloud, 'To kin a lady's hand 
can never disgrace a gentleman ; but I would not kisB a man's, 
save the king's, to be made a general.' 
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' Yoa hear him,' mad dayerhoiiie^ smiliDgr 'thera's tba rook 
he splits upoD : he oannot forget hia pedigree.' 

'I kmnr, my noble oolomual,' said Bothwdl in the eune 
tooB, 'that pou will not forget your promifle; and then 
perhape you may permit Cornet Stewart to haTS aome reoolleiy 
tion d hiB grandfathefi though the iSsryaofU must focget him.' 

'£noii$^ of thisy sur/ said dayerhoiiBe in the tone of 
eonunand which waa familiar to him, 'and let me know what 
joa came to report to me just now.' 

'My Lord Evandale ai^ his party have halted on the high- 
road with some priflonerB,' said BothwelL 

'My Lord Erandalet' said Lady Maigaret 'Sorely, 
Coloiiel Grahame^ you will permit him to honour me inth 
hia society, and to take his poor disjune here, espedally 
ooDsidering that even his most sacred Majesty did not pass 
the Tower of Tillietadlem without halting to partake of some 
lefoeshmenti' 

As this was the third time in the course of the oonTenatacn 
that Lady Margaret had adyerted to this distinguished erent^ 
GdoDel Grahame^ as speedfly as politeness would permit^ took 
adyantage of the first pause to interrupt the farther progress of 
the nanatiTe, by saying, ' We are already too numerous a party 
of guests ; but as I know what Lord Eyandale will suffar ^ook* 
iDg towards Edith) if depriredof the pleasure which we enjoy, I 
vffl nm the risk of overburdening your ladyship's hoqdtality. 
Bothwdl, let Lord Evandak know that Lady Margaret BeQe^^ 
lequeste the honour of his company.' 

'And let Harrison take care^' added Lady Margaret, 'that 
the people and their horses are suitably seen ta' 

Edith's heart sprung to her lips during this convers a tion ; 
for it instantly occurred to her that, thiou^ her influence over 
Lord Evandale^ she might find some means of releasing Morton 
from his present state ^ danger, in case her uncle's interoession 
with Glaverhouse should prove inefifoctnaL At any other time 
she would have been mudi averse to exert this influence; for, 
however inexperienced in the world, her native delicacy taught 
her the advantage which a beautiful young woman gives to a 
yoongman when she permits him to lay her under an obliga- 
tion. And she would have been Uie farther disinclined to re- 
quest any favour of Lord Evandale^ because the voioe of the 
foasips in dydesdale had, for reasons hereafter to be made 
known, assigned him to her as a suitor, and because she could 
not disguise from herself that very little encouragement was 
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n a eeMtiy to vetliae oonjectnnt whioh bad hitherto no foimda- 
tioii. lliifl was the note to be dxeaded thati in the oaae of 
Lord Emndale's making a f onnal dedaiationy be bad every 
ehanoe of being supported hj the inflnenoe of Lady Maigaiet 
and her other friendfli and that she would have nothing to 
oppose to their aolioitationa and aathority , ezoept a predileotion, 
to avow wbidb she knew would be equally dangerous and un- 
availing. She detenmnedy therefore^ to watt the issue of her 
uncle's intercession, and should it &il, whioh she oonjeotured 
she should soon learn, either from the looks or language of the 
open-hearted veteran, she would then, as a last eflfort^ make use 
in Morton's favour of her interest with Lord Evandale. Her 
mind did not long remain iu suspense on the subject of her 
uncle's application. 

Major Bellenden, who bad done the honours of the taUe, 
laughing and chatting with the militaxy guests who were at 
that end of the board, was now, by the contusion of the repasfci 
at liberty to leave his station, and accordingly took an oppor- 
tunity to approach daverhouse, requesting frnn his niece, at the 
same tune, the honour of a particular introduction. As his 
name and charaoter were well known, the two militaxy men met 
with expressions of mutual regard ; and Edith, with a beating 
hearty saw her aged relative withdraw from the ccnnpany, to- 
gether with his new acquaintance^ into a recess formed by one 
of the arched windows of the hall. She watched their confer- 
ence with eyes almost dassled by the eagerness of BUiq>ense^ and, 
with observation rendered more acute hj the internal agony of 
her mind, could guess from the pantomimic gestures which 
accompanied the conversation the progress and hite of the inter- 
cession in behalf of Henry Morton. 

The first expression of the countenance of Claveihouse 
betokened that open and willing courtesy which, ere it requires 
to know the nature of the favour asked, seems to say, how 
happy the party will be to confer an obligation on the suppliant. 
But as the conversation proceeded the brow of that officer 
became darker and more severe, and his features, thou^ still 
retaining the expression of the most perfect politeness, assumed, 
at least to Edith's terrifi,ed imagination, a harsh and inexorable 
character. Hb lip was now compressed as if with impatience^ 
now curled slightly upward, as if in dvil contempt of the 
axguments uigod by Major Bellenden. The language of her 
unde, as far as expressed in his manner, appeared to be that of 
earnest interoession, urged with all the affectionate simplicity 
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of hk diaiaetery as wdl as iMk the weight wbkh his age and 
repatatioa entitled hon to use. Bat it seemed to have Utile 
i mprwai on upon Cblonel Gxahanie^ who Kxm changed his 
posture^ as if about to eat short the Ifajov^s importanUy, and 
to break up their conference with a eoartly eipeswon of r^greti 
ealimlated to accompany a positiTe refasal of the request 
solicited. This morement brooght them so near Edith that 
ahe could distinctly hear darerfaoose say, * It cannot be^ Major 
fieUenden ; lenity, in his case, is altogetiber beyond the boonds 
of my cammiflsion, though in anything else I am heartUy d^ 
moos to obBge you. £od here comes Erandale with news, as 
I think. What tidings do you bring us, Erandalet' he con- 
tmoed, addreosing the young lord, who now entered in complete 
muform, but with his dress disordered and his boots spattered, 
as if by riding hard. 

'Unpleasant newi^ sir,' was his reply. *A laxge body of 
Whigs are in arms among the hills, and haTc broken out 
into actoal rebellion. They have publicly burnt the Act of 
Supremacy, that which established episcopaqy, that for observ- 
ing the martyrdom of Charles I., and some otheis, and have 
declared their intention to remain together in anns for further- 
ing the covenanted woik of reformation.' - 

This unexpected intelligence struck a sudden and painful 
iniprise into the minds of all who heard it^ excepting Claver- 
boose. 

'Unpleasant news call yon themt'replied Colonel Gndiame^ 
his dark eyes flashing fire; 'they are the best I have heard 
these BIX months. Now that the acoundrela are drawn into a 
body, we will make short woik with them. When the adder 
enwls into daylight^' he added, striking the heel of his boot 
upon the floor, as if in the act of crushing a noxious reptile, 
'I can trample him to death ; he is only safe when he remains 
luking in his den or morass. Where are these knayes!' he 
eontinued, addressing Lord Erandale. 

' About ten miles off among the mountains, at a place called 
Loudon Hill,' was the young nobleman's reply. 'I dispersed 
the oonventiole against which you sent me, and made prisoner 
an old trumpeter of rebellion — an intezcommuned minister, 
that is to say — ^who was in the act of exhorting his hearers 
to rise and be doing in the good cause, as well as one or two 
of his hearers who seemed to be particularly insolent ; and 
from some coimtry people and scouts I learned what I now 
tell you.' 
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'What may be their sttengtht' asked hk oonmiander. 

'Probably a thoiuand men ; but aocoants differ widely.' 

'Then,' said Claverhoiuie, 'it is time f or m to be up and 
be doing alao. Bothwell, bid them Bonnd to horse.' 

Bothwell, who^ like the 'wor-horw of Soriptnra, annfifed the 
battle afar oS, hastened to give orders to six negroes in white 
dresses richly laoed, and having maasiye silyer collars and 
armlets. These sable fonctionaries acted as trumpeters, and 
speedily made the castle and the woods around it ling with 
their summons. 

'Must you then leaye ust' said Lady Margaret, her heart 
sinking under recollection of former unhappy times; 'had ye 
not better send to learn the force of the rebels! O, how 
many a fair face hae I heard these f eazfu' sounds call away 
frae the Tower of Tillietudlem that my auld een were ne'er 
to see return to it ! ' 

'It is impossible for me to stop^' said Claveihouse; 'th^B 
are rogues enough in this country to make the rebels five 
times &eir strength if they are not checked at once.' 

'Many,' said Evandale, 'are flocking to them already, 
and they give out that they expect a strong body of the 
indulged l^^sbyterians, headed by young Milnwood, as thej 
call him, the son of l^e famous old Roundhead, Colonel Silas 
Morton.' 

This speech produced a very different effect upon the 
hearers. Edith almost sunk from her seat with terror, while 
daverhouse darted a glance of sarcastic triumph at Major 
Bellenden, which seemed to imply, 'Tou see what are ibe 
principles of the young man you are pleading for.' 

' It's a lie — ^it's a d — d lie of these rasoftUy fenatics,' said 
the Major, hastily. 'I will answer for Heniy Morton as I 
would for my own son. He is a lad of as good ohuroh 
principles as any gentleman in the Life Guards. I mean no 
offence to any one. He has gone to church service with me 
fifty times, and I never heard him miss one of the responses 
in my life. Edith Bellenden can bear witness to it as well as 
I. He always read on the same Prayer-Book with her, and 
could look out the lessons as well as the curate himself. Gall 
him up ; let him be heard for himself.' 

' There can be no harm in that^' said Claverhouae, ' whether 
he be innocent or guilty. Major Allan,' he said, turning to 
the officer next in command, 'take a guide, and lead the 
regiment forward to Loudon Hill by the best and shortest 
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road. More steadily, and do not let the mea Uow the 
hozaes ; Lord Eyaadale and I will overtake you in a quarter 
of an hour. Leave Bothwell with a party to bring up the 
piiaoaerB.' 

JJhm bowed and left the apartment with all the offioersi 
exoepting Claverhonae and the yonng nobleman. In a few 
minutes the sound of the military music and the nlaaliing d 
hoob announoed that the horsemen were leaving the castle. 
The sounds were presently heard only at intervals^ and soon 
died away entirely. 

While Claveihouse endeavoured to soothe the tenors of 
Lady Margaret^ and to reconcile the veteran Major to his 
opinioa of Morton, Evandale^ getting the better of that con- 
sdoas shyness which renders an ingenuous youth diffident in 
approaching the object of his affection^ drew near to Miss 
Bellenden and accosted her in a tone of mingled respect and 
interest. 

'We are to leave you,' he said, taking her hand, which he 
pressed with much emotion — * to leave you for a scene which 
is not without its dangers. Farewell, dear Miss fiellenden; 
let me say for the first and perhaps the last time^ dear Edith 1 
We part in ciroumstances so singnlar as may excuse some 
solemnity in bidding farewell to one whom I have known so 
long and whom I — ^respect so highly.' 

The manner, differing from tfie words, seemed to express a 
feeling much deeper ai^ more agitating than was ccmveyed 
in the phrase he made use of. It was not in woman to 
be utteriy insensible to his modest and deep-felt expression 
of tenderness. Although borne down by the misfortunes and 
XDomiuent danger of the man she loved, Edith was touched bv 
the hopeless and reverential passion of the gallant youui 
who now took leave d her to rush into dangers of no ordinaiy 
description. 

<I hope — ^I sincerely trusty' she said, 'there is no danger. 
I hope there is no occasion for this solemn ceremonial ; tiiat 
these hasty insurgents will be dispersed rather by fear than 
foroe^ and that Lend Evandale will roeedily return to be what 
he must always be^ the dear and valued friend of all in this 
castle.' 

'OfallV he repeated, with a melancholy emphasis upon the 
word. 'But be it so; whatever is near you is dear and valued 
to me^ and I value their approbation accordingly. Of our 
success I am not sanguine. Our numbers are so few that I 
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dare not hope for bo speedy, so bloodless, or so sale an end of 
this unhappy disturbance. These men are enthusiastio, resolute^ 
and desperate, and have leaders not altogether unskilled in 
military matters. I cannot help thinking that the impetoositj 
of our Colonel is hurrying us against them rather prematurely. 
But there are few that have less reason to shun danger than I 
haTC.' 

Edith had now the opportonity'^Bhe wished to bespeak the 
young nobleman's intercession and protection for Henry Morton, 
and it seemed the only remaining channel of interest by which 
he could be rescued fhim impending destruction. Tet she felt 
at that moment as if, in doing so, she was abusing the pai«- 
tiality and confidence of the lorer whose heart was as open 
before her as if his tongue had made an express declaration. 
Could she with honour engage Lord Erandale in the service of 
a rival t or could she with prudence m^ke him any request^ or 
lay herself under any obligation to him, without affisrtUng 
ground for hopes wmch she could never realise t But the 
moment was too urgent for hesitation, or even for those 
explanations with whidi her request might otherwise have been 
qualified. 

'I will but dispose of this young fellow,' said daveihouae 
fromtheothersideof the hall, 'and then, Lord Evandale — I am 
sorry to interrupt again your conversation, — ^but then we must 
moimt. Bothwell, why do not you bringup theprisonerf and, 
hark ye, let two files load their carabines.' 

In these words Edith conceived she heazd the death-wanant 
of her lover. She instantly broke through the restraint whibh 
had hitherto kept her silent. 

*My Lord Evandale^' she said, 'this young gentleman is a 
particular friend of my uncle's ; your interest must be great 
with your Colonel; let me request your intercession in his 
ftkvour ; it wiU confer on my uncle a lasting oUigation.' 

'Tou ovetiate my interest^ Miss Bellenden,' sud Lord Evan- 
dale; 'I have been often unsuccessful in sudi applications 
when I have made them on the mere score of humanity.' 

'Tet try once again for my uncle's sake.' 

'And why not for your own!' said Lord Evandale. 'Will 
you not allow me to think I am obliging fou personally in this 
matter! Are you so diffident of an oM friend that yon will 
not allow him even the satisfaction of thinking that he is 
gratifying your wishes f ' 

'Surely, surely,' replied Edith; 'you will oblige me In- 
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finitely. I am interested in the yoiing gentleman on my nnde's 
aocoonl Loee no time, for God's take ! ' 

She became bolder and more nigent in ber entreaties, for 
the beard the steps of the sdkUeri wbo were entering with ihetr 



'By hearen! then,' said Evandale, 'he shall not die if I 
Bhonld die in his plaoe ! But will not yon,' be said, resmning 
Uie band, wbibb in the bnny of her spuits she bad not courage 
to withdraw, 'will not you grant me one suit in retom for my 
seal in yoor servioet' 

'Anything you can ask, my Lord Erandale, that sisterly 
sflbction can give.' 

'And is ^is all,' he continned, 'all 70a can grant to my 
afibotion living, or my memocy when dead f ' 

'Do not speak thns, my lord,' aaid Edith, '70a distress me, 
and do injustice to yourself. There is no friend I esteem more 
big^y, or to whom I would more readily grant eveiy mark of 
regard — ^providing — ^but * 

A deep sigh made ber turn ber head suddenly ere she bad 
well uttered the last word ; and as she hesitated bow to frame 
the exception with which she meant to doee the sentence, she 
became instantly aware she had been overiieard by Morton, 
wbo^ heayily ironed and guarded by soldiers, was now passing 
behbid her in order to be presented to ClaYrahouae. As their 
eyes met each other, the sad and reproachful expression of 
Morton's glance seemed to imply that be bad partially beard 
and altogether misinterpreted the conyersation which had just 
pawed. There wanted but this to complete Edith's dislaeas 
and oonfasion. Her blood, which rushed to her brow, made a 
sodden reyulsion to her hearty and left her as pale as death. 
This ebange did not escape the attention of Ewidale, whose 
quiok (^ance easily discovered that there was between the 
piifloner and the object of bis own attachment some singular 
and uncommon connexion. He resigned the band of Miss 
BeOenden, again surveyed the prisoner with more attention, 
again looked at Edith, and plainly observed the confusion 
vbich she could no longer conceal. 

'This,' he said, after a moment's gloomy silence, ' is, I believe, 
the young gentleman wbo gained the prise at the shooting 
matdL' 

'I am not sure,' hesitated Edith; ' yet— -I rather think not^' 
scarce knowing what she replied. 

'It M he,' said Evandale, decidedly; 'I know him well. A 
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viotor,' he oontinued, somewhat haughtily, 'ou^t to ha,ye 
interested a fair spectator more deeply.' 

He then tamed from Ediths aiid adTanomg towards the 
table at whidi dayerfaoose now placed himself, stood at a little 
distance, resting on his sheathed broadsword, a silent^ bat not 
an unconcerned, spectator of that which passed. 



CHAPTEB XUI 
0, my Lord, bewan of JMloonr! 

To eqdain the deep eflfeot whidi the few hroken puMUgcin of 
the ooliTenation we have detailed made npon the Qnlortunate 
pnaooer by whom they were ofverheaid, it is neceflsazy to say 
anmething of his preyious state of mind, and of the origin ol 
luft soquaintanoe mth Edith. 

Hemy Morton was one of those gifted chaiaoters which 
poflBeaa a force of talent nnsospected by the owner himself. 
He had inherited from his father an undaunted courage and 
a firm and unoompronusing detestation of oppression, whether 
in politics or religion. But his enthusiasm was unsullied by 
fBoatio seal, and unleavened by the sourness of the Puritanical 
ipirit From these his mind had been freed, partly by the 
active exertions of his own excellent understanding, partly by 
frequent and long yisits at Major Bellenden's, where he had an 
opportunily of meeting with many guests whose conversaticm 
tau^t him that goodness and worth were not limited to those 
of any single form of religious observance. 

The base parsimony of his uncle had thrown many obstacles 
in the way of his education ; but he had so £ur improved the 
opportunities which offered themselves, that his instructors as 
vdl as his friends were surprised at his progress under such 
dindyantagee. Still, however, the current of his soul was 
Iroieii by a sense of dependence, of poverty, above all, of an 
imperfect and limited education. These feelings impressed 
him with a diffidence and reserve which effectually concealed 
6um all but very intimate friends the extent of talent and the 
fiimuess of character which we have stated him to be possessed 
of. The drcumstances of the times had added to this reserve 
an air of indecision and of indifference ; for, being attached to 
neither of the factions which divided the kingdom, he passed 
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lor dull, inflenrible^ and uninfluenoed by the feeling of xeligioii 
or of patriotianL No conelngion, however, ooold be more un- 
just; and the reaaoos of the neutrality which he had hitherto 
piofeaaed had root in yeiy different and moat maiaewortky 
mottTea. He had formed few congenial tiea witn thoae wha 
were the objeota of perBcoution, and was di^gnated alike bj 
their nanow-minded and adfiah party-apirit^ their gloomy 
fanaticism, their abhorrent condemnation of all elegant stodioi 
or innocent exerciaefl, and the envenomed rancour of their 
political hatred. But hia mind waa atill more revdted by 
the tjnannical and oppreseiye conduct of the government, the 
misrule^ licenae, and brutality of the soldiery, the executions on 
the scaffold, the Blaughten in the open field, the free quarten 
and exactions imposed by militaxy law, whidi placed Uie livw 
and fortunes of a free people on a level with Asiatic slavea 
Condemning, therefore^ each party as its ezcessea fell under his 
eyes, disgusted with the sight of evils which he had no means 
of alleviating, and hearing alternate complaints and exultations 
with which he could not sympathise^ he would long ere this 
have left Scotland had it not been lor hia attachment to Edith 
Bellenden. 

The earlier meetings of these young people had been at 
Chamwood, when Major Bellenden, who was as free from sus- 
picion on such occasions as Unde Toby himself, had enooiuaged 
their keeping eadi other constant company, without entertainr 
ing any apprehension of the natunJ consequences. Love, as 
usual in such cases, borrowed the name of friendship^ used her 
language, and daimed her privileges. When Edith Bellenden 
waa recalled to her [grand]niother's castle, it was astonishing by 
what singular and recurring accidents she often met young 
Mcnrton in her sequestered walks, especially considering the dis- 
tance of their places of abode. Tet it somehow happened that 
she never expressed the surprise whidi the frequency of these 
rtmconUm^ ought naturally to have excited, and that their 
intercourse assumed gradually a more delicate character, and 
their meetings began to wear the air of appcnntments. Books^ 
drawings, letters, were exchanged between them, and eveiy 
trifling commission given or executed gave rise to a new 
correspondence. Love indeed was not yet mentioned between 
them by name^ but each knew the situation of their own boB0in» 
and could not but guess at that of the other. Unable to desist 
from an intercourse which possessed such charms for both, yet 
trembling for its too probable consequences, it had been con- 
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tnmed witboat spedfio explanation until now, when late 
appearod to hare taken tlie oenoliiaion into iti own handa. 

It fbOoved, as a coneequenoe oi thia itate oi thing% aa well 
aa of the diffidenoe of Morton's disposition at tbis pttiodt that 
hla oonfidBnoe in Edith's return of his affeetion had its oooasional 
ooU fita. Her situation waa in erery reqpeot so superior to his 
own, her worth so eminenti her aeoomplishments so many^ her 
face 80 beantifu], and her manners so bewitohing^ that he oould 
not but entertain fears that some suitor more faToured than 
himself by fortune^ and more aooeptable to Edith's ftmiily than 
he durst hope to be^ might step in between him and the object 
of his aflfections. Common rumour had raised up suoh a riyal 
in Lord Eyandalei whom birth, fortune, connesdonsy and politioal 
prinoiples^ as well as his frequent TisitB at TiUietudlem, and his 
attendanee upon Lady BeUenden and her nieoe at all public 
places^ naturally pointed out as a candidate for her ^Tour. 
It frequently uid inevitably happened that engagements to 
which Lord Evandale waa a party interfered with the meeting 
of the lorerB, and Henry could not but mai^ that Edith either 
studiously avoided speaking ol the young nobleman, or did so 
with obvious reserve and hesitation. 

These sjrmptoms, which in fact arose fhxm the delicaojr d 
her own feelings towards Morton himself, were nusconstruea by 
hia diffident temper, and the jealousy which they excited waa 
fennented by the occasional observations of Jenny Dennison. 
This true-bred serving-damsel was, in her own person, a com- 
plete oonntiy coquette^ and when she had no opportunity of 
teasing her own lovers^ used to take some occasional opportunity 
to torment her young lady's. This arose from no ill-will to 
Henry Morton, who^ both on her mistress's account and his own 
hsmiiiome form and countenance^ stood high in her esteem. 
But then Lord Evandale was also handsome; he was liberal far 
bejrond what Morton's means could affind, and he was a lord, 
moreover, and if Miss Edith BeUenden should accept his hand 
she would become a baron's lady, and, what was morey little 
Jenny Denniion, whom the awful housekeeper at TiUietudlem 
hufied about at her pleasurei would be then Mrs. Dennison, 
Lsdy Evandale's own woman, or perhaps her ladyship's lady-in- 
waiting. The impartiality oi Jenny Dennison, th^mfore, did 
not, like that of IAib. Quickly, extend to a wish that both the 
handsome suitors could wed her young lady; tar it must be 
owned that the scale of her regard was depressed in favour of 
Lord Evandale, and her wishes in Ids favour took many shapes 
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QKtramely tonnontiiig to Mioitoii^ being now ftipfttwod as ft 
friendly cantkniy now as an article of intelligence, and anon as a 
meny jest^ but always tending to eonfizm the idea that sooner 
or later his romantio interoooise with her yoong mistress must 
haye a dose, and that Edith BeUenden would, in spite of snnuner 
walks beneath the greenwood tree, exchange of yerses, of draw- 
ings» and of books, end in becoming Lady Eyandale. 

These hints coincided so exactly with the yeiy point of his 
own suspicions and fears, that Morton was not long of feeling 
that jealousy which eyery one has felt who has truly loyed, but 
to which those are most liable whose loye is croosed by the 
want of friends' consent^ or some other enyious impediment of 
fortune. Edith herself unwittin^y, and in the generosity of 
her own frank nature, contributed to the error into which her 
loyer was in danger of falling. Their conyersaticm once chanced 
to turn upon some lato excesses committed by the soldiery on 
an occasion when it was said (inacouratoly howeyer) that the 
party was commanded by Lord Eyandale. Edith, as true in 
friendship as in loye^ was somewhat hurt at the seyere strictures 
which escaped from Morton on this oocadon, and whichy per- 
haps, were not the less strcmgly expressed on account of their 
supposed riyalry. She entered into Lord Eyandale's defence 
with such spirit as hurt Morton to the yety soul, and afforded 
no small delight to Jenny Dennison, the usual companion of 
their walks. Edith peroeiyed her error, and endeayoured to 
remedy it; but the impresmon was not so easfly erased, and it 
had no smiall effect in inducing her loyer to form that resolu- 
tion of going abroad which was disappointed in the manner we 
haye already mentioned. 

The yisit which he receiyed from Edith during his confine- 
ment^ tibe deep and deyoted interest which she had expressed 
in his late, ought of themselyes to have dispelled his suspicions; 
yet^ ingenious in tormenting himself, eyen this he thought 
might be imputed to anxious friendship, or at most to a tempo- 
rary partiality, which would probably soon giye way to dicum- 
stances, the entreaties of her friends, the authority of Lady 
Margaret, and the assiduities of Lord Eyandale. 

'And to what do I owe it^' he said, 'that I cannot stand up 
like a man and plead my interest in her ere I am thus cheated 
out of itt to what but to the all-pervading and accursed 
tyranny which afflicts at once our bodies, souls, estates, and 
affections t And is it to one of the pensioned cut-throats of 
this o ppre ss i ye government that I must yield my pretensions to 
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BdMi BftHendfln t I wQl not^ by Hettfen I It b a just pnnkb- 
meat oo me for bem^ dead to pablie wiongt that they bane 
Tinted me widi their injiuies in a point when they oan be 
least brooked or borne.' 

Ab theae stormy leaolutiODS boiled in his bosomy and while 
he lan over the Tarioos kinds of insult and injury whioh he 
had sustained in his own oaose and in that of his oountrfri 
Bothwell entered the tower, f oDowed by two dragoonsi one of 
whom carried handoufk 

^Toa must follow me, young man,' said he^ 'but fint we 
must put you m trim.' 

'In trim! 'said Morton. 'What do you meant' 

'Why, we must put on these rough braodets. I durst not 
—nay, d — ^n it, I duni do anything — ^but I toaitid not for 
three bouxs' plunder ol a stormed town bring a Whig before my 
Gdonel without his being ironed. Come, come;, young man, 
don't look sulky about it.' 

He advanced to put on the inms; but, seising the oaken 
wat npon which he had rested, Morton threatened to dash out 
the bnins oi the first wbo should approach him. 

'I could manage you in a moment, my youngster,' said 
BothweU, 'but I had rather you would strike sail quiedy.' 

Here indeed he spoke the truth, not from either fear or 
lefaiofcanoe to adopt loroe^ but because he dreaded the con- 
aequences of a ncnsy scuffle, throng whioh it might prob- 
ably be discovered that he had, contrary to oipie s B orclerB, 
mSaed his prisoner to pass the night without bdng properly 
ncnred. 

'Ton bad better be prudent^' he continued in a tone which 
he meant to be condliatoty, 'and don't spoil your own sport 
They say here in the castle that Lady Maigaret's niece is 
immediately to marry our young captain. Lord Evandale. I 
saw them dose tc^ether in Uie hall yonder, and I heard her 
aek him to intercede for your paidon. She looked so deyfliah 

handsome and kind upon him that on my soul But what 

the deril's the matter with yout You are as pale as a sheet 
Win yon have some brandy 1' 

'Miss BeDenden ask my life of Lord Evandalet' said the 
prisoner, faintly. 

'Ay, ay; there's no friend like the women; their interest 
eanies all in court and camp. Gome, you are reasonable now. 
Ay, I thought you would come round.' 

Here he employed himself in putting on the fetters, against 
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whiob Hortoiiy thnndentraok by this mtdlig6iioe» no longer 

'My life begged of him, and by her ! Ay, ay, pat on the 
irons ; my limbe shall not refuse to bear what has entered into 
my Teiy sooL My life begged by Edithi and bagged ol Eran- 
dale!' 

' Ay» and he has power to grant it too^' said BothwelL ' He 
oan do mora with the Colonel than any man in the regiment' 

And as he spoke he and his party led their prisoner towards 
the hall. In passing behind the seat d Edith the nnfortonate 
prisoner heard enough, as he oonoeiTed, of the broken ezpvBir 
sions whioh passed between Edith and Lord Eyandale to ood- 
firm all that the soldier had told him* That moment made a 
singular and instantaneous revolution in his character. The 
dej^ of despair to whidi his lore and fortunes were reduoed, 
the peril in which his life appeared to stand, the trsnsferenoe 
of Edith's afifeotions, her interoession in his favour, idiich 
rendered her fickleness yet more gallin^^ seemed to destroy 
ereiy feeling for which he had hitherto lived, but at the same 
time awakened those whidi had hitherto been smothered by 
passions more gentle though more selfish. De^Msate himself 
he determined to support tiie rights of his country, insulted in 
his person. His cboacter was for the moment as effectually 
changed as the appearsnce of a villa which, from being the 
abode of domestic quiet and happiness, is, by the sudden intra* 
sion of an armed force, conyerted into a formidable post of 
defence. 

We have already said that he cast upon Edith one glance in 
which reproach was mingled with soirow, as if to bid her fue- 
well for erer ; his next motion was to walk firmly to the table 
at which Colonel Qrahame was seated. 

* By what right is it| sir,' said he firmly, and without waiting 
till he was questioned, — 'by what right is it that these sokiieis 
have dragged me ham, my family and put fetters on the limbs 
of afree man!' 

'By my commands^' answered Glaveriiouse; 'and I now lay 
my commands on you to be silent and hear my questions.' 

'I will not,' replied Morton in a determined tone, while his 
boldness seemed to electrify all around him. 'I will know 
whether I am in lawful custody, and before a dyil magistrate, 
ere the charter of my countrfr uiall be forfeited in my person.' 

'A pretty springald this, upon my honour!' said Claye^ 
house. 
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*Aie TDu madt' said Major BeUenden to his vofomg friend. 
'For God's flake, Henxy MorUm,' he contmuedy in a tone 
betveen rebuke and entreaty, 'remember you are speaking to 
one of his Majesty's offioers high in the servioe.' 

'It is for that very reason, sir/ returned Henxy, finnly, 
'that I desire to know what right he has to detain me without 
a legal wanant. Were he a dyil officer of the law, I should 
know my duty was submission.' 

'Tour friend here,' said Clayerhouse to the veteran, coolly, 
'is one of those scrupulous gentlemen who^ like the madman 
in the play, will not tie his cravat without the warrant of Mr. 
Justice Overdo; but I will let him see before we part that 
my shoulder-knot is as legal a badge of authority as the mace 
of the Justiciaiy. So, waving this discussion, you will be 
pleased, young man, to tell me directly when you saw Balfour 
of Burley.' 

'As I know no rig^t you have to ask such a question,' replied 
Morton, 'I decline replying to it.' 

'Ton confessed to my seigeant,' said Claverhouse, 'that you 
saw and entertained him, knowing him to be an interoommuned 
traitor; why are you not so frank with mef ' 

'Because,' replied the prisoner, 'I presume you are from 
education taught to understand the rights upon which you 
seem disposed to trample; and I am willing you should be 
aware there are yet Scotsmen who can assert the liberties of 
Scotland.' 

'And these supposed rights you would vindicate with your 
sword, I presume f ' said Colonel Grahame. ^ 

'Were I armed as you are, and we were alone upon a hillside, 
yoa should not ask me the question twice.' 

' It is quite enough,' answered Claverhouse, calmly ; ' your 
language corresponds with aU I have heard of you ; but you 
are the son of a soldier, though a rebellious one, and you shall 
not die the death of a dog; I will save you that indignity.' 

'Die in what manner I may,' replied Morton, ' I w^ die like 
the son of a brave man ; and t^e ignominy you mention shall 
remain with those who shed innocent blood.' 

'Make your peace, then, with Heaven in five minutes' space. 
BothweD, lead him down to the courtyard and draw up your 
party.' 

"nie appalling nature of this ccmversation, and of its result, 
struck the sU^ice of horror into all but the speakers. But 
now diose who stood round broke forth into clamour and 
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expostulation. Old Lady Margaret, who, with all the prejudioes 
of rank and party, had not laid aside the feelings of her sex, 
was loud in her intercession. 

' 0, Colonel Grahame,' she exclaimed, ' spare his young blood ! 
Leave him to the law ; do not repay my hospitality by shedding 
men's blood on the threshold of my doors ! ' 

'Colonel Grahame/ said Major Bellenden, 'you must answer 
this violence. Don't think, though I am old and feckless, that 
my friend's son shall be murdered before my eyes with impunity. 
I can fmd friends that shall make you answer it.' 

'Be satisfied, Major Bellenden, I vnll answer it,' replied 
Claverhouse, totally immoved ; ' and you, madam, might spare 
me the pain of resisting this passionate intercession for a traitor, 
when you consider the noble blood your own house has lost by 
such as he is.' 

'Colonel Grahame,' answered the lady, her aged frame 
trembling with anxiety, ' I leave vengeance to God, who calls 
it His own. The shedding of this young man's blood will not 
call back the lives that were dear to me; and how can it 
comfort me to think that there has maybe been another widowed 
mother made childless, like mysell, by a deed done at my veir 
door-stane ! ' 

' This is stark madness,' said Claverhouse ; ' I mtut do my 
duty to church and state. Here are a thousand villains haid 
by in open rebellion, and you ask me to pardon a young fanatic 
who is enough of himself to set a whole kingdom in a blase ! 
It cannot be. Remove him, BothweU.' 

She who was most interested in this dreadful decision had 
twice strove to speak, but her voice had totally failed her; 
her mind refused to suggest words, and her tongue to utter 
them. She now sprung up and attempted to rush forward ; 
but her strength gave way and she would have fallen fiat upon 
the pavement had she not been caught by her attendant. 

' Help ! ' cried Jenny — ' help, for God's sake 1 my young lady 
is dying.' 

At this exclamation, Evandale, who, during th3 preceding 
part of the scene, had stood motionless, leaning upon his sword, 
now stepped forward, and said to his commanding oiBoer, 
' Colonel Grahame, before proceeding in this matter, will you 
speak a word with me in private ? ' 

Claverhouse looked surprised, but instantly rose and with- 
drew with the young nobleman into a recess, where the following 
brief dialogue passed between them ; — 
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'I think I need not remind you, Colonel, that, when our 
family interest was of service to you last year in that afiair in 
the privy council, you considered yourself as laid under some 
obli^tbn to us f ' 

'Certainly, my dear Evandale,' answered Claverhouse, ' I am 
not a man who forgets such debts; you will delight me by 
showing how I can evince my gratitude.' 

'I will hold the debt cancelled,' said Lord Evandale, 'if you 
will spare this young man's life.' 

'Evandale,' replied Grahame, in great surprise, 'you axe mad 
-Hibsolutely mad ; what interest can you have in this young 
spawn of an old Roundhead ? His father was positively tiie most 
dangerous man in all Scotland — oool^ resolute, soldierly, and in- 
flexible in his cursed principles. His son seems his very model ; 
Tou cannot conceive the mui^ef he may do. I know mankind, 
Evandale ; were he an insignificant^ fanatical, coimtry booby, do 
yon think I would have refused such a trifle as his life to 
Lady Margaret and this family? But this is a lad of fire, 
seal, and education ; and these knaves want but such a leader 
to direct their blind enthusiastic hardiness. I mention this, 
not as refusing your request^ but to make you fully aware 
d the possible consequences. I will never evade a promise, 
or refuse to return an obligation ; if you ask his life he shall 
baveit' 

'Keep him close prisoner,' answered £vandale, 'but do not 
be sorprised if I persist in requesting you will not put him to 
death. I have most urgent reasons for what I ask.' 

'Be it so, then,' replied Grahame ; 'but^ young man, should 
joa wish in your future life to rise to eminence in the service 
of your king and country, let it be your first task to subject to 
tlie public interest and to the discharge of your duty your 
private passions, affections, and feelings. These are not times 
to sacrifice to the dotage of greybeards or the tears of silly 
women the measures of salutary severity which the dangers 
around compel us to adopt. And remember that^ if I now 
yield this point in compliance with your urgency, my present 
concession must exempt me from future solicitations of the same 
nature.' 

He then stepped forward to the table and bent his eyes 
keenly on Morton, as if to observe what effect the pause of 
awful suspense between death and life, which seemed to freeze 
the bystanders with horror, would produce upon the prisoner 
himself. Morton maintained a degree of firmness which nothing 
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but a mind that had nothing left upon earth to love or to hope 
oonld haye w ip ported at sadi a crinB. 

'Ton see lumt' said dayeifaoiue in a half whiaper to Lord 
Evandale. 'He is tottering on the yerge between time and 
eternity, a mtoation more appalling thui the most hideous 
oertainty ; yet his is the only cheek nnblenohed, the only eye 
that is calm, the only heart that keeps its nsoal time, the oidy 
neryes that are not qoiyering. Look at him wdl, Eyandale. 
If that man shall oyer oome to head an army of rebel% you 
will haye rnnch to answer for on aooount of this morning's 
woik.' He then said alond, ' Yonng man, your life is for tihe 
present saf e^ through the intercession of your friends. Bemoye 
him, Bothwell, and let him be properly guarded and brou^t 
along with the other prisoners.' 

'If my life^' said Morton, stung with the idea that he owed 
his respite to the interoesdon of a fayoured riyal — 'if my life 
be granted at Lord Eyandale's request * 

' Take the prisoner away, Bothwell,' said Colonel Grahame, 
interrupting hun ; ' I haye neither time to make nqpr to hear 
fine speeohes.' 

Bothwell forced off Morton, sayings as he conducted him 
into the courtyard, 'Haye you three liyes in your pocket, 
besides the one in your body, my lad, that you can afibrd to 
let your tongue run away with them at this ratet Come^ 
come, 111 take care to keep you out of the Colonel's way; 
for, egad, you will not be fiye minutes with him before tlie 
next tree or the next ditch will be the word. So come along 
to your companions in bondage.' 

Thus speaking, the sergeant, who in his rude manner did 
not altogether want sympathy for a gallant young man, 
hurried Morton down to the courtyard, where three other 
prisoneiB^ two men and a woman, who had been taken, by 
Lord Eyandale, remained under an escort of dragoons. 

Meantime Clayerhouse took his leaye of Lady Maigaret. 
But it was difficult for the good lady to foigiye his neglect of 
her intercession. 

'I haye thought till now,' she said, 'that the Tower of 
Tillietudlem might haye been a place of succour to t^oee that 
are ready to peiish, eyen if they werena sae descrying as they 
should haye been; but I see auld fruit has little sayour; our 
suffering and our seryices haye been of an ancient date.' 

' They are neyer to be forgotten by me, let me assure your 
ladyship,' said Clayerhouse. 'Nothing but what seemed my 
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■usred doty oonld make me hesitate to gnat a fttvour requested 
by jou and the Major. Come, my good lady, let me hear you 
flay you have fargireii me^ and as I return to-night I will 
fanng a drove of two hundred Whigs with me, and paidon Mty 
head of them for your sake.' 

'I shall be happy to hear of your success, Colonel,' said 
llajor Belloiden ; * but take an old soldier's adyice, and spare 
blood when battle's over; and once more let me request to 
enter bail for yoimg Morton.' 

'We will settle that when I return,' sud Claverhouse. 
'Meanwhile, be assured his life shall be sale.' 

During this conTeraation Erandale looked anxiously around 
for Edith j but the precaution of Jenny Dennison had occasioned 
her mistress being trsnsported to her own apartment. 

Sowly and heavily he obeyed the impatient summons of 
Claveihouse, who^ after taking a courteous leave of Lady 
Margaret and the Major, had hastened to the courtyard. The 
priaonen with their guard were already on their march, and 
the officers with their escort mounted and followed. All 
pressed forward to overtake the main body, as it was supposed 
thfly would come in sight of the enemy in little more than 
two hours* 
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right to be here ara', for I never did nor said a word against 
either king or corate ; but my mither, pnir body, eonldna hand 
the auld tongue o' her, and we maun baith pay for't^ if s like.' 

'Your mother IB their prisoner likewise t' said Morton, hardly 
knowing what he said. 

* In troth is she, riding ahint ye there like a bride, wi' that 
auld carle o' a minister that they oa' Gabriel Kettledrummle. 
Deil that he had been in the inside of a drum or a kettle 
either, for my share o' him 1 Ye see, we were nae sooner chased 
out o' the doors o' Milnwood, and your uncle and the housekeeper 
banging them to and barring them ahint us as if we had had 
the plague on our bodies, than I says to my mother, ** What are 
we to do neistf for eyeiy hole and bore in the country will bo 
steekit against us, now that ye hae affixmted my auld leddy, 
and gar^t the troopers tak up young Milnwood." Sae she saya 
to me, ** Binna cast doun, but gird yoursell up to the great task 
o' the day, and gie your testimony like a man upon ^e mount 
o' the Oovenant." ' 

'And so I suppose you went to a conventiclef ' said Morton. 

' Ye sail hear,' continued Cuddie. ' Aweel, I kendna muckle 
better what to do^ sae I e'en gaed wi' her to an auld daft carline 
like hersell, and we got some water-broo and bannocks ; and 
mony a weary grace Uiey said, and mony a psalm they sang, or 
they wad let me win to, for I was amaist Vanished wi' vexation. 
Aweel, they had me up in the grey o' the morning and I behoved 
to wh^ awa wi' them, reason or nane, to a great gathering o' 
their folk at the Miry Sikes ; and there this chield, Grabriel 
Kettledrummle, was blasting awa to them on the hillside about 
lifting up their testimony, nae doubt^ and ganging down to the 
battle of Roman Gilead, or some sic place. Eh, Mr. Henry, but 
the carle gae them a screed o' doctrine ! Ye might hae heaid 
him a mile down the wind. He routed like a cow in a fremd 
loaning. '< Weel," thinks I, "there's nae place in this country 
they ca' Roman Gilead ; it will be some gate in the west muir- 
lands ; and or we win there 111 see to slip awa wi' this mither o' 
mine, for I winna rin my neck into a tether for ony Kettle- 
drummle in the country-side." Aweel,' continued Cuddie^ 
relieving himself by detailing his misfortunes, without being 
scrupulous concerning the degree of attention which his com- 
panion bestowed on his narrative, 'just as I was wearying for 
the tail of the preachings cam word that the dragoons were upcm 
us. Some ran, and some cried, " Stand ! " and some cried, " Down 
wi' the Philistines 1 " I was at my mither to get her awa sting 
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and ling or ihe redooate cam up, but I might as weel hae tried 
to drive our auld fore-a-hand ox without the goad— -deil a step 
irad she budge. Weel, after a', tibe deugh we were in was 
strait, and the mist cam thick, and there was good hope the 
dragooDS wad hae missed us if we could hae held our tongues; 
but^ as if auld Kettledrummle himsell hadna made din enough 
to waken the yery dead, they behoTed a' to skiri up a psahn 
that je wad hae heard as to as Lanrick ! Aweel, to mak a lai^ 
tale shorty up cam my young Lord Evandale, skelping as fast as 
his horse could trot, and twenty redcoats at his back. Twa or 
three chieldB wad needs fig^t wi' the pistol and the whinger in 
the tae hand and the BiUe in the tother, and they got their 
oouna wed doured; but there wasna muckle skaith dune, for 
Erandale aye cried to scatter us, but to spare life.' 

'And did you notresistf said Morton, who probably felt 
that at that moment he himself would hare encountered Lord 
Evandale on much slighter grounds. 

'Na, truly,' answeied Cuddie, 'I keepit aye before the atdd 
woman, and cried for mercy to life and limb; but twa o' the 
redcoats cam up, and ane o' them was gaun to strike my 
mitber wi' the side o' his broadsword. So I got up my kebbie 
at them, and said I wad gie them as gude. Wed, they turned 
(m me, and clinked at me wi' their swords, and I garr'd my 
band keep my head as weel as I could till Lord Evandale came 
VIS and then I cried out I was a servant at Tillietudlem — ^ye 
hm yoarsdl he was aye judged to hae a look after the young 
leddy,— and he bade me fling down my kent ; and sae me and 
my mitber yielded oursells prisoners. I'm thinking we wad 
bae been letten slip awa; but Kettledrummle was taen near us, 
for Andrew Wilson's naig that he was riding on had been a 
dragooner lang syne, and the sairer Kettledrummle spurred to 
win awa, the readier the dour beast ran to the dragoons when 
be saw them dmw up. Aweel, when my mither and him for- 
gathered they set till the sodgers, and I think they gae them 
tbenr kale through the reek I Bastards o' the hure o' Babylon 
vas the beet words in their wame. Sae then the kiln was in a 
bleece again, and they brought us a' three <m wi' them to mak 
08 an example, as they ca't.' 

'It is most in&mous and intolerable oppression !' said 
UartoQ, half speaking to himself. 'Here is a poor peaceable 
feOow, whose only motive for jdning the oonventide was a 
B6Q0e of filial piety y and he is chained up like a thief or murderer, 
aod likdy to die tixe death of one, but without the privilege of 
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a formal trial, which our laws indulge to the worst malefaetor. 
Even to witness such tyranny, and still more to suffer under it, 
is enough to make the blood of the tamest slave boil within 
him.' 

' To be sure,' said Cuddie, hearing, and partly understanding, 
what had broken from Morton in resentment of his injuries, ' it 
is no right to speak evil o' dignities. My auld leddy aye said 
that^ as nae doubt she had a gude right to do, being in a pla43e 
o' dignity hersell ; and troth I listened to her yeny patiently, 
for f^e aye ordered a dram, or a soup-kale, or something to ufl, 
after she had gien us a hearing on our duties. But deil a dram, 
or kale, or ony thing else, no sae muckle as a cup o' oauld 
water, do thae lords at Edinbui^h gie us ; and yet they ace 
heading and hanging amang us, and trailing us after thae Uaok- 
guard troopers, and taking our goods and gear as if we were 
outlaws. I oanna say I ta^ it kind at their hands.' 

'It would be yery strange if you did,' ajiswered Morton, 
with suppressed emotion. 

'And what I like warst o' a',' continued poor Cuddie, 'is 
thae ranting redcoats coming amang the lasses and taking 
awa our joes. I had a sair heart o' my ain when I passed the 
mains down at Tillietudlem this morning about parritch-tame, 
and saw the reek comin' out at my ain lum-head, and kenn'd 
there was some ither body than my auld mither sitting by the 
ingle-side. But I think my heart was e'en sairer when I flaw 
that hellicat trooper, Tam Halliday, kissing Jenny Pennison 
afore my face. I wonder women can hae the impuaence to do 
sic things; but they are a' for the redcoats. Whiles I hae 
thought o' being a trooper mysell, when I thought naething 
else wad gae down wi' Jenny ; and yet 111 no blame her owec 
muckle neither, for maybe it was a' for my sake that she loot 
Tam touzle her tap-knots that gate.' 

'For your sakeT said Morton, unable to refrain from taking 
some interest in a story which seemed to bear a singular co- 
incidence with his own. 

' E'en sae, Mihiwood,' replied Cuddie ; ' for the puir quean 
gat leave to come near me wi' speaking the loon feir — d—n 
him, that I suld say sae ! — and sae she heAe me Godspeed, and 
she wanted to stap siller into my hand ; I'se warrant it was 
the tae half o' her fee and bountith, for she wared the ither 
half on pinners and pearUngs to gang to see us shoot yon day 
at the popinjay.' 

' And did you take it, Cuddie f ' said Morton. 
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^Tioth did I^ no, Milnwood ; I was Bic a fule as to fling it 
back to her; my heart was ower grit to be behadden to her 
when I had seen that loon slayering and kissing at her. But 
I was a great fule for my pams ; it wad hae dune my mither 
and me some gude, and shell ware't a' on duds and nonsense.' 

There was here a deep and long pause. Cuddie was prob- 
ably engaged in regretting the rejection of his miBtrees's 
boimty, azid Henry Morton in oonsidering from what motives, 
or upon what conditions, Miss Bellenden had succeeded in pro* 
curing the interference of Lord Evandale in his favour. 

Was it not possible, suggested his awakening hopes, that he 
had construed her influence over Lord Evandale hastily and 
unjustly t Ought he to censure her severely if, submitting 
to diflsunulation for his sake, she had permitted the young 
nobleman to entertain hopes which she had no intention to 
realise) Or what if she had appealed to the generosity which 
Lord Evandale was supposed to possess, and had engi^jed his 
honour to protect the person of a fovoured rival ? 

Still, however, the words which he had overheard recurred 
ever and anon to his remembrance with a pang which resembled 
the sting of an adder. 

'Nothing that she could refuse him ! Was it possible to 
mabs a more unlimited declaration of predilection! The 
language of aflbction has not, within the limits of maidenly 
delicacy, a stronger expression. She is lost to me wholly and 
ioe ever, and nothing remains for me now but vengeance for 
my own wrongs and for those which are hourly inflicted* on 
my ODuntry.' 

Apparently Cuddie, though with less refinement, was follow- 
ing out a similar train of ideas, for he suddenly ae^ed Morton 
in a low whisper, ' Wad there be ony ill in getting out o' thae 
shields' hands an ane could compass it Y ' 

'None in the world,' said Morton; 'and if an opportunity 
oocun of doing so, depend on it I for one will not let it slip.' 

'I'm blythe to hear ye say sae,' answered Cuddie. 'I'm 
but a puir silly fallow, but I canna think there wad be muckle 
ill in breaking out by strength o' hand if ye could mak it ony 
thing feasible. I am the lad that will ne'er fear to lay on, if it 
were oome to that; but our auld leddy wad hae ca'd that a 
twisting o' the king's authority.' 

'I will resist any authority on earth,' said Morton, 'that 
invades tyrannically my chartered rights as a freeman ; and I 
un determined I will not be imjustly dragged to a jail, or 
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perhaps a gibbet, if I can possibly make my escape bom these 
men either by address or foroe.' 

'Weelt that's just my mind too, aye suppodng we hae a 
feasible opportunity o^ breaking loose. But tlien ye speak o^ s 
charter; now these are things that only belang to the like o' 
you that axe a gentleman, and it mij^tna bear me throng 
that am but a husbandman.' 

'The charter that I speak of/ said Iforton, 'is common to 
the meanest Scotchman. It is that freedom from stripes and 
bondage which was claimed, as you may read in Scripture^ by 
the Apostle Paul himself, and which every man who is free bom 
is called upon to defend for his own sake and that of his 
countiymen.' 

'Hegh, sirsl' replied Cuddle, 'it wad hae been lang or my 
Leddy Margaret^ or my mither either, wad hae fund out do a 
wise-like doctrine in the Bible 1 The tane was aye graning 
about giving tribute to Ceesar, and the tither is as daft wi' her 
Whiggery. I hae been clean spoilt, just wi' listening to twa 
blethering auld wives ; but if I could get a gentleman that 
wad let me tak on to be his servant^ I am confident I wad be a 
clean contrary creature ; and I hope your honour will think on 
what I am saying if ye were ance fairly delivered out o' this 
house of bondage, and just take me to be your ain wally-de- 
shamble.' 

'My valet, Cuddie ! ' answered Morton. ' Alas 1 that would 
be Sony preferment, even if we were at liberty.' 

'I ken what ye're thinking — ^that because I am landward- 
bred, I wad be bringmg ye to disgrace afore folk; but ye 
maun ken I'm gay gleg at the up^k: there was never ony 
thing dune wi'huid but I learned gay readily, 'septing readings 
writing, and ciphering ; but there's no the like o' me at the fit- 
ba', and I can play wi' the broadsword as weel as Corporal 
Inglis there. I hae broken his head or now, for as massy as 
he's riding ahint us. And then yell no be gaun to stay in 
this country Y ' said he, stopping and intexruptmg himself. 

' Probably not^' repUed Morton. 

'Weel, I carena a boddle. Te see I wad get my mither 
bestowed wi' her auld graning tittle. Auntie Meg, in the 
Gallowgate o' Glasgow, and then I trust they wad neither 
bum her for a witch, or let her fail for fau't o' fud% or hang 
her up for an auld Whig wife ; for the provost^ they say, is 
very regardfu' o' sic puir bodies. And then you and me wad 
gang and pouas our fortunes like the folk i' the daft auld 
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take aboat Jock the Oiantrkiller and Valentine and Orson; 
and we wad oome back to meny Scotland, as the sang sa js, 
and I wad tak to the stilts again, and torn sic furs on the 
bonny rigs o' Milnwood hohnes tbat it wad be worth a pint 
bat to look at theoL' 

<I fear/ said Mmrton, 'there is veiy little chance, my good 
frieod Caddie^ of oor getting back to our old occupation/ 

*Raat, stir — ^hout^ stir/ replied Cuddie, 'it's aye gude to 
keep up a haxdy hearty as broken a ship's come to land. 
But what's that I heart Never stir, if my auld mither isna at 
the preaching again! I ken the sough o* her texts, that 
Boond ju£t like tiie wind blawing through the spence; and 
there's Kettledmmmle setting to waik too. Loxdsake, if the 
Bodgers anes get angxy theyll murder them bidth, and us for 
company!' 

!nieir fiBrther oonTersation was in fact interrupted by a 
blatant noise which rose behind them, in which the yoice of 
the preacher emitted, in unison with that of the old woman, 
tanes like the grumble of a bassoon combined with the screaking 
of a cracked fiddle. At first the aged pairof suflferershad been 
contented to condole with each other in smothered expressions 
of complaint and indignation ; but the sense of their injuries 
became more pungently aggravated as they conmiunicated with 
each other, and they became at length unable to suppress their 
lie. 

'Woe, woe, and a threefold woe unto you, ye bloody and 
violent persecutors ! ' exclaimed the Beverend Gabriel Kettle- 
dmmmle. 'Woe, and threefold woe unto you, even to the 
breaking of seal% the blowing of trumpets, and the pouring 
forth of vials 1 ' 

'Ay, ay; a black cast to a' their iU-faur'd faces, and the 
oatside o' the loof to them at the last day ! ' echoed the shrill 
coonter-tenor of Mause, falling in like we second part of a 
catch. 

'I tell you,' oontjnued the divine, 'that your rankings 
and your ridings, your neighings and your prancings, your 
bloody, barbarous, and inhuman cruelties^ your benumbing, 
deadening and debauching the conscience of poor creatures 
by oaths, soul-damning and self -contradictory, have arisen 
inm earth to Heaven like a foul and hideous outcry of 
perjury for hastening the wrath to come— hugh! hugh! 
hogh!' 

'And I say,' cried Mause in the same tune, and nearly at 
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the same time, 'that wi' this auld breath o' mine, asd it's 
sair taen down wi' the asthmatics and this rough trot ' 

' Deil gin they would gallop/ said Caddie, 'wad it but gar 
her baud her tongue ! ' 

' — ^Wi' this auld and brief breath,' continued Manse, 'will 
I testify against the backslidings, defections, defalcations, and 
declinings of the land — ^against the grievances and the cauaes 
of wrath ! ' 

'Peace, I pr'ythee — peace, good woman,' said the preacher, 
who had just recovered from a violent fit of couglung, and 
found his own anathema borne down by Mause's better wind — 
' peace, and take not the word out of the mouth of a servant of 
the altar. I say, I uplift my voice and tell you, that befdre 
the play is played out — ay, before this yeiy sun gaes down — ^ye 
sail learn that neither a desperate Judas, like your prelate 
Sharp that's gane to his place ; nor a sanctuary-breaking Holo- 
femes, like bloody-minded Olaverhouse; nor an ambitious 
Diotrephes, like the lad Evandale ; nor a coTetous and warld- 
following Demas, like him they ca' Sergeant Bothwell, that 
makes every wife's plack and her meal-ark his ain; neither 
your carabines, nor your pistols, nor your broadswords, nor 
your horses, nor your saddles, bridles, surcingles, nose-bags^ 
nor martingales, fikaXL resist the arrows that are whetted and 
the bow that is bent against you ! ' 

' That shall they never, I trow,' echoed Mause. ' Castaways 
are they ilk ane o them ; besoms of destruction, fit only to be 
flung into the fire when they have sweepit the filth out o' the 
Temple ; whips of small coids, knotted for the chastisement of 
those wha like their warldly gudes and gear better than the 
Cross or the Covenant, but when that wark's done^ only meet to 
mak latchets to the deil's brogues.' 

' Fiend hae me,' said Cuddie, addressing himself to Morton, 
* if I dinna think our mither preaches as weel as the minister ! 
But it's a sair pity o' his boast, for it aye comes on just when 
he's at the best o't, and that lang routing he made air this 
morning is sair again him too. Deil an I care if he wad roar 
her dumb, and then he wad hae't a' to answer for himsell. It's 
lucky the road's rough, and the troopers are no taking muckle 
tent to what they say wi' the rattling o' the horses' feet ; but 
an we were anes on saft grund well hear news o' a' this.' 

Cuddle's conjectures were but too true. The words of the 
prisoners had not been much attended to while drowned by the 
clang of horses' hoofs on a rough and stony road ; but they now 
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entered upon the moorlanda, where the testimony of the two 
ieaknu captiyeB lacked this saying accompaniment. And, 
aooordiiigly, no sooner had their steeds begun to tread heath 
and greensward, and Gabriel KetUedrumnue had again raised 
his voice with, * Also I uplift my voice like that of a pelican in 
tbe wiktemess ' 

< And I mine,' had issued from Mause, ' like a sparrow on the 
housetops 

When ^HoUo^ hoT cried the corporal from the rear; 'rein 
up your tongues ; the devil blister them, or 111 clap a martin- 
gale on them.' 

'I wiU not peace at the commands of the profane,' said 
Gabriel 

*Nor I neither,' said Mause, 'for the bidding of no earthly 
potsherd, though it be painted as red as a brick from the Tower 
of fiabel, and ca' itsell a corporal.' 

'HalUday,' cried the corporal, 'hast got never a gag about 
thee, man? We must stop their mout^ before they talk us 
all dead.' 

Ere any answer could be made, or any measure taken in 
conaeqaence of the corporal's motion, a dragoon galloped towards 
Seigeant Bothwell, who was considerably ahead of the party 
he commanded. On hearing the orders which he brought^ 
Bothwell instantly rode back to the head of his party, <M!dered 
tiiem to dose their files^ to mend their pace, and to move with 
aknoe and precaution, as they would soon be in presence of 
the enemy. 



CHAPTER XV 

QuaiUum in nobis, weVe thoojght ffood 
To aare the expense of Ghristuui olood, 
And tiT if we. Dy mediation 
Of treaty, ana acoommodationi 
Oan end the quarrel, and oompoM 
This Uoody duel without blows. 

BmxEB. 

Thb increased pace of the party of honemen eoon took away 
from their zealous captives the breath, if not the indinatioD, 
necessaiy for holding forth. They had now for more than a 
mile got free of the woodlands, whose broken glades had for 
some time acoompanied them after they had left the woods 
of TillietadleuL A few birches and oiJcs still fSeathered the 
narrow ravines^ or occupied in dwarf clusters the hoUow plains 
of the moor. But these were gradually disappearing, and a 
wide and waste oountiy lay before them, swelling into bare 
hills ci dark heath, intersected by deep gullies, being the 
passages by which torrents forced their course in winter, and 
during summer the disproportioned channels for diminutiTe 
riyulets that winded their puny way among heaps of stones 
and gravel, the effoots and tokens of their winter fury, like 
80 many spendthrifts dwindled down by the consequences of 
former excesses and extravagance. This desolate region seemed 
to extend farther than the eye could reach, without grandeur, 
without even the dignity of mountain wildness, yet striking, 
from the huge proportion which it seemed to bear to such more 
favoured spots of the country as were adapted to cultivation 
and fitted for the support <^ man, and thereby impressing 
irresistibly the mind of the spectator with a sense of the 
omnipotence of nature and the comparative inefficacy of the 
boasted means of amelioration which man is capable of opposing 
to the disadvantages of dimate and soil. 

It is a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes that they 
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impofle an idea of aolitude even upon those who travel through 
them in oonaMeraMe nnmbeni so much is the imagination 
aCfoctei by the disproportion between tlie desert aronnd and 
the party who are Imversin g it. Thns the members of a caravan 
of a thoosand sools may feel, in the deserts of Africa or Arabia^ 
a sense of kmeliness unknown to the individual traveller whose 
aolitaiy oonise is thioog^ a thriving and coltivated conntxy. 

It was not^ therefore^ without a peculiar f eding of emotion 
tlmt Morton beheld, at the distance of about half a mile, the 
body of tiie cavalry to which his escort belonged creeping up a 
steep and winding path which ascended from the more level 
moor into the hills. Th^ir numberSi which appeared formidable 
wlientfaqfotowded through nanowroada^ and seemed multiplied 
by afqpeanng partially and at difibient points among the trees, 
were now apparently dimimshed by bemg exposed at once to 
▼ieir, and in a landsoape whose ext^t bore such immense pro- 
portbn to the columns of horses and men, whidi, showing more 
like a drove of Uack cattle than a body of soldiers, crawled slowly 
akmg tlie face of the hill, their loree and their numbers seeming 
trifimg and contemptible. 

'Sorely,' said Morton to himself, 'a handfol of resolute men 
may defend any defile in these mountains against such a small 
foroe as tiiis is, providing that their bravery is equal to their 
eathuoasm.' 

While he made these leflectioas^ the rapid movement of the 
honemen who guarded him soon traverred the space which 
dhnded them from thefar companions; and ere t& front of 
davdiHNiae^s column had gained the brow of the hill which 
they had been seen ascending^ BothweiD, with his rear-guard 
and prisoners, had united himself, or nearly so, with the main 
body led by his commander. The extreme difficulty of the 
load, which was in some places steep and in others boggy, 
letarded the p rq gr onp of tae column, especially in the rear; 
for liie passage ^ tihe main body in many instances poached 
up the swamps through which thq^ passed, and rendered them 
80 deep that the last of thehr foBowen were foreed to leave the 
beateii.patii and find safer passage where they co^ld. 

On these occasions the distresses of the Beveraid Qafariel 
Kettiedrummle and of Mause Headxigg were considerably 
augmented, as the brutal troopers by whom they were guarded 
oompeUed them, at all risks which such inexperienced riden 
were likely to incur, to leap their horses over drains and gullies, 
or to push them through morasses and swamps. 

VI 10 
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^Tfaioogh tba Kelp of the Lord I hsve luppea ower a 
wall,' oriea poor Mmae^ as hier fione wa by hier rode «t- 
tenduits brought up to lei^ the tuif indosora of a dnerted 
fold, in which feftt her ouxdi flew ofl^ leaving her grey hain 
unoovered. 

<! am sunk in deep mire where there ie no standing; I am 
oome into deep waten where the floods o ve rflow me 1 ' exelainied 
Ketdedmmmle, as the diaiger on whioh he was mooxited 
plunged up to the saddle-girths in a * well-head,' as the springB 
are called whioh supply the marshes, the sable streams beneath 
spouting over Uie ^loe and person of the oaptive preacher. 

These exclamations excited shouts of laughter among th«r 
military attendants; but events soon ocouned whioh rendered 
them all suffidently serious. 

The leading files of the regiment had nearly attained the 
brow of the steep hill we have mentioned when two or three 
hoiBemen, speedily discovered to be a part of their own advanced 
guard who had acted as a patrol, appeared returning at full 
gall^ their horses much blown and the men apparently m a 
disordered flight. They were followed upon the sgwt by fire 
or six riden% well armed with sword and pistd, who halted 
upon the top of the hill on observing the approach of the 
Life Guards. One or two who had carabines dinnoonted, and 
taking a leisurely and deliberate aim at the foremost rank of 
the regiment^ discharged theirpieces, by which two troopezB 
were wounded, one severely. They then mounted their hcines 
and disappeared over the ridge of the hill, retreating with so 
much ooolnesB as evidently showed that, on the one hand, they 
were undismayed by the approach of so consideraUe a faroe as 
was moving against them, and conscious, on the other, that 
they were supported by numbers suffident for their protection. 
This incident occasioned a halt through the whole body of 
cavalry ; and while C9averhottse himself reonved the report of 
his advaoioed guard, which had been thus driven back upon ihe 
main body, Lord £vandale advanced to the top of the ridge 
over which the enemy's horsemen had retired, and Major Allan, 
Comet Grahame, and the other officers, employed themselves 
in extricating the regiment from the broken ground, and draw- 
ing them up on the side of the hill in two lines, the one to 
support the other. 

The word was then given to advance ; and in a few minutes 
the first lines stood on the brow and commanded the prospect 
on the other side. The second line closed upon them, and also 
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the feapgnaid with the prisonera ; so that Morton and his 
ooanpaiiionfl in oapthrity oonld in like manner see the form of 
oppoflition whidi was now offered to the farther progress of 
their o^ytora. 

The brow of the.hilli on which the Bojal Life Gnards weie 
now drawn up, sloped downwaids (on the side opposite to that 
whidi th^ had ascended) with a gentle dediTity for more 
than a quarter of a mile, and presented ground which, though 
tmequal in some places, was not altogether nnfayourable for 
the wMMMOoawrea of cavalry, until near the bottom, when the 
dope terminated in a marshy levd, traversed through its whole 
lengthby what seemed either a natural gully or a deep artifidal 
drahi, the sides of which were broken by springs, trenches filled 
wHh water, out of which peats and turf had been dug, and 
here and these by some straggling thickets of alders, which 
kned the moistness so well that they continued to live as 
boshes, although too much dwarfed by the sour soil and the 
stagnant bog-water to ascend into trees. Beyond this ditch or 
gnlly the ground arose into a second heathy swell, or rather 
hill, near to the foot of which, and as if with the object of 
defending the brdEcn ground and ditch that coyered their 
front, the body of insuigents appeared to be drawn up with the 
purpose of abiding battla 

Their infantiy was divided into three lines. The first, 
ixAsxMj provided with firearms, were advanced almost dose 
to the veige of the bo^ so that their fire must necessarily 
annoy the royal cavalry as they descended the opposite hill, 
the whole front of which was exposed, and would probably be 
yet more fiatal if they attempted to cross the morass. Behind 
this first line was a body of pikemen, designed for their support 
in case the dragoons dK>uld force the passage of the marsh. 
In their rear was their third line, consisting <tf countrymen 
umed with scythes set straight on poles, hay-forks, spits, dubs, 
goads, fish-spears, and such other rustic implements as hasty 
resentment had converted into instruments of war. On each 
flank of the infantry, but a little backward from the bog, as if 
to allow themselves dry and sound ground whereon to act in 
case their enemies should force the pass, there was drawn up 
a small body of cavalry, who ware in general but indifferently 
anned and worse mounted, but full of seal for the cause, being 
chiefly eitiier landholders of small property or farmers of the 
better class, whose means enabled Uiem to serve on horseback. 
A few of tiioee who had been engaged in. driving back the 
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sdvatioed guaid of the Boyalists might now be eeen vetomiiig 
dowly towaidi their own aqnadions. Theie were the only 
indi^DUib of the insnigent aimy whioh eeemed to be in 
motion. All the othen rtidod finn and motionleai as the gnj 
atones that lay soatteied on tiie heath around them. 

The total nnmber ol the inso i ge n ts mi^t amoont to aboot 
a thooaand men; bat of these thero were soaioe a hnndzed 
oavalxy, nor were the half of them eren tQlerably armed. The 
Btiength of thefar position, however, the sense of their haraig 
taken a desperate step, the saperiorily of their nomben^ bat, 
above all, tiie aidoor of their enthosiasm, were the means on 
whioh their leaden raokoned for sapplying the want of anns, 
eqoipage^ and military disoipline. 

(hi the side of the hill that rose above the anay of battle 
whidi they had adopted were seen the women, and even the 
children, whom seal, opposed to pereeeation, had driven into 
the wikLemesB. They seemed stationed there to be qieotaton 
of the engagement^ by which their own hXe, as well as that of 
their paraits^ hosbanda, and sons, was to be dedded. Like 
the females of the andent German tribes, the shrill cries whioh 
they raised when thev beheld the guttering ranks of their 
enemy appear on the brow of the opposing eminence acted as 
an incentive to their rdatives to fight to the last in defence of 
that whioh was dearest to them. Sach exhortations seemed to 
have their fall and emphatic eAct; for a wild halloo^ whidi 
went from rank to rai^ on the appearance of the soldierg^ 
intimated the resdation of the insorgents to fight to the otter- 
most. 

As the horsemen halted thdr lines on the ridge of the hiU, 
their trumpets and kettlednuns soanded a bdd and warlike 
flourish of menace and defiance^ that rang dong the waste like 
the shrill sammons of a destroying angeL Hie Wanderers, in 
answer, united thdr voices and sent fbrth in sdemn modula- 
tion the two first verses of the sevenly-dxth Psalm, acoording 
to the metrical version of the Scottish Kiric — 



In Joddi's land God is well known, 

His name's in Isr'el great : 
In Sdem is Us tabenuMdOp 

In Bion is his sest. 
There snows of the bow he brskop 

The shield, the swoni, the war. 
More glorious thoa than hills of prey, 

More ezoellent art far. 
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A aboat, or rather a solemn ftodamifctioD, attended tbe doie 

d the Btann; and after a dead pauae the second verse was 

nramed b j the insurgents^ who applied the destmctioa of the 

iavTiJans as prophetical of the issue cf their own impending 

contest — 



Those that won stoat of hsart an spoil'd, 

Thfij slept their sleep ontrii^t : 
And none of those their heiidi did find, * 

That were the men of micht. 
When thy rebuke, Jeoob^ Gcd, 

Had forth agidnst them past, 
nieir boises end their ohenots both 

Were in a deep sleep oast 

There was another acclamation, which was followed by the 
most profound silenoe. 

While these sdlenm sounds, accented by a thousand voices, 
were prolonged amongst the waste hills, Glaverhouse looked 
with great attention on the ground and on the order of battle 
which the Wanderers had adopted, and in whioh they determined 
to await the assault. 

'The churls,' he said, 'must have some dd soldiers with 
them; it was no rustic that made choice of that ground.' 

'Builey is said to be with them for certain,' answered Lord 
Evaodale^ 'and also Haokston of Rathillet^ Paton of Meadow- 
hesd, Gleland, and some other men of militarv skilL' 

*l judged as much,' said daveiiiouae, 'irom the style in 
which thMe detached harsemen leapt theur horses over the 
ditch as they returned to their position* It was easy to see 
that there were a few Boundheaded trcwpers amongst them, 
the true qwwn cf the old Covenant. We must manage this 
matter wamv as wdl as boldly. Evandale, let the officers 
oometo this laxdL' 

He moved to a small moss-grown cairn, probably the 
resting-place of some Celiac chief dt other times, and the call 
el 'Officers to the front' soon brought them around their comr 
xumder. 

*l do not call you around me, gentlemen,' said Glaverhouse^ 
'in the formal capacity of a council of war, for I will never 
tom over on others the responsibilily which my rank imposes 
on Dtyself . I only want the benefit of your opinions, resendng 
to myseli^ as most men do when thqr ask advice, the libeii^ oi 
following my own. What say you. Comet Grahamel Shall 
we attack these feUows who are bellowing yonderf Ton arc 
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youngest and bottest^ and therefore "will speak fint irbether I 
will or no.' 

^Then,' said Comet Grahame, 'while I have the honour to 
carry the standard of the Life Guards it shall noTer, with my 
will, retreat before rebels. I say, charge, in God's name and 
the king's ! ' 

'And what say you, Allan T continued daverhouae, 'for 
Evandale is so modest we shall never get him to speak tiU you 
have said what you have to say/ 

' These fellows,' said Major Allan, an old Cavalier officer of 
experience, ' are three or four to one ; I should not mind that 
much upon a fair field, but they are posted in a veiy formidable 
strength, and show no inclination to quit it. I therefore think, 
with deference to Comet Grahame's opinion, that we riiould 
draw back to Tillietudlem, occupy the pass between the hills 
and the open country, and send for reinforcements to my Lord 
Ross, who is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantry. In 
this way we should cut them off from the Strath of Clyde, and 
either compel them to c(»ne out of their stronghold and give 
us battle on fair terms, or if they remain here we will attack 
them so soon as our infantry has joined us and enabled us to 
act with efibct among these ditches, bogs, and quagmires.' 

' Pshaw 1' said the young Cornet^ 'what signifies strong 
ground when it is only held by a crew of canting, psalmnunging 
old women 1 ' 

'A man may fight never the wone,' retorted Major Allan, 
'for honouring boUi his Bible and Psalter. These Idlows wiU 
prove as stubborn as steel ; I know them of old.' 

' Their nasal psalmody,' said the Cornet^ ' reminds our Major 
of the race of Dunbar.' 

' Had you been at that race, young man,' retorted Allan, 
' you would have wanted nothing to remind you of it for the 
longest day you have to live.' 

'Hush, hush, gentlemen,' said Claverhouse, 'these are 
untimely repartees. I should like your advice well. Major 
Allan, had our rascally patrols — ^whom I will see duly punished 
— brought us timely notice of the enemy's numbers and position. 
But having once presented ourselves before them in line, the 
retreat of the Life Guards would argue gross timidily and be 
the general signal for insurrection throughout the west; in 
which case, so far from obtaining any assistance from my Lord 
Boss, I promise you I should have great approhensions of his 
being cut off before we can join him, or he us. A retreat wonld 
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haye quite the flame fatal eflEbct upon the king's cause as the 
kwB oi a battle ; and as to the difEeranoe of riak or of safety it 
might make with reapeot to ounelTeS} that» I am sore^ no 
gentleman thinks a moment about. There must be some 
gorges €ft passes in the monss thiou^ whioh we can force our 
way; and were we once on firm ground, I trust there is no man 
in the Life Guards who supposes our squadronsi though so 
weak in numben^ are unable to tnuiq>le into dust twice the 
number of these unpractised downs. What say you, my Lord 
Evandaler 

^I humbly think,' said Lord Evandale, 'that go the day how 
it will it must be a bloody one ; and that we shall lose many 
brave fellows, and probably be obliged to slaughter a great 
number of these misguided men, whos after all, are Scotctanen 
and subjects of Sang Charles as well as we are.' 

'fiebelsl rebels! and undeserving the name either of Scotch- 
men or of subjects,' said daveriiouse; 'but come, my lord, what 
does your opinion point at! ' 

' To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and misled men,' 
said the young nobleman. 

'A treaty! and with rebels having anns in their hands! 
Never while I liye^' answered his commander. 

'At least send a trumpet and flag of truce summoning 
them to lay down their weapons and disperse,' said Lord £!van- 
daie^ 'upon jnomise of a free pardon. I have always beard 
that had that been done before the battle of Pentland Hills 
nmch blood might haye been sayed.' 

'Well,' said dayerhouae, 'and who the devil do you think 
would carry a snnmions to these headstrong and desperate 
fanatics Y They acknowledge no laws of war. Their l^ers, 
who haye been all most actiye in the murder of the Archbiahop 
of St. Andrews, fight with a rope round their necks, and are 
likely to kill the messenger, were it but to dip their followers 
in loyal blood, and to make them as desperate of pardon as 
themselyes.' 

'I will go myseli^' said Evandale, 'if you will permit me. 
I have often risked my blood to spill that of others; let me do 
80 now in order to saye human liyes.' 

' Tou shall not go on such an enand, my lord,' said Qayer- 
houae; 'your rank and situation render your safety of too much 
OHiBequence to the country in an age when good principles are 
ao rare. Here's my brother's son, Dick Grahame, who fears shot 
or steel as little as if the devil had giyen him armour of proof 
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against it, as the Ceuiatios say he has giyen to his nude. He 
flhaJl take a flag of tmoe and a tmmpet^ and ride down to the 
edge of the moiass to summoii than to lay down their anns 
and dicqperBe/ 

*With all my aoul, CSolonel,' answered the Comet; ^and 111 
tie my craTat on a pike to serve for a white flag ; the lasoab 
neyer saw such a pennon of Flandem laoe in their liyes befoe.' 

^Colonel Grahame^' said Eyandale^ while the young ofifioer 
prepared for his expedition, ^this young gentleman is your 
nephew and your appaiwit heir; for God's sake^ permit me to 
go. It was my oounisel, and I ought to stand the risk/ 

'Were he my only son,' said Oaveihouse, 'this is no oaiue 
and no time to space him. I hope my private afiectioQS will 
never interfere with my publio duty. If Didk Grahame f alh^ 
the loss is chiefly mine ; were your lordship to di% the king 
and countiy would be the sufibrers. CSome, gentlemen, each to 
his post If our summons is unfayouxably received we will 
instantly attack; and, aai the old Scottish Uaion has it» ^'God 
shaw the right " r 



CHAPTER XVI 

With maiiy » stoat thinuik and ittuy » btng^ 
Hud onb-tvee and old iron nngi 

EuMroi. 

Onnr Biohabd GiULHAiai dosoeiKled the hiU, beaiing in 
hand the ecrtempoge flag of tnioe, and making his managed harse 
keep time by boonda and oorveta to the timewhioh he whistled. 
The tnmipeter followed. Vire or nx hofsemen, having some- 
thing the appeannoe of oflken, detabhed themselves irran each 
flank of the Presbyterian army, and meeting in the eentre^ 
i^yproaohed the ditoh which divided the hollow as near as the 
morass wddM permit. Towards tins gronp, but keeping the 
opposite side of the swamjs Ck»net Giahame d]ie<$ted ms horae^ 
ms motions being now the ooospionoas object of attention to 
both armies; an^ without disparagement to the oooiage of 
either, it is probiide tiieie was a general wish on both sides 
diat this endnssy mifj^t save the risks and bloodshed of the 
impending eonfliot 

When he had anived ri^t opposite to those who^ by their 
advandng to receive his mesaage^ seemed to take upon them- 
selves as the leaden cf the enen^, Oonet Grahame commanded 
ins trompeter to somid a parley* The insurgents having no 
Instnunent of martial mnsio wherewith to make the appropriate 
reply, one of thefar number called out with a loud, strong voices 
demanding to know why he approached their leaguer. 

'To summon you in the kmg's name and in that of Cbkmel 
John Grahame cf Cnaveihouse, speciaUy commissioned by the 
r^^t honourable Privy Counoil of Scotland,' answered the CW 
net^ 'to lav down vour arms and dismiss the followers whom 
▼e have led into rebellion, contrary to the laws of God, of the 
kinig^ and of the country.' 

'Eetum to them that sent thee^' said the insurgent leader, 
'and tell them that we are this day in aims for a broken Cove- 
nant and a peraecuted Kirk ; tell them that we renounce the 
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lioentioiis and penjnred Cluuiles Stewart^ whom yoa call kin^ 
eren as he rsnoimoed the Gorenaat after haTing oooe and 
again swom to proaecato to the utmost of his power all 
the enda thereof really^ constantly, and aincefdj all the dajv 
cl his life, having no enemiea but the enemies of the Covenant^ 
and no friends but its friends. Whereas^ hr bom keeping the 
oath he had called God and angels to witness, his first step^ 
after his incoming into these kingdoms^ was the fearful gnu^ 
ing at the prerogative of the Almighty by that hideooa Act of 
Supremacy, tog^sther with his ezpulsing without summons^ 
libel, or process of law, hundreds of famons, ftuthfol preachers^ 
thereby wringing the bread of life out of the mouth of hungiy, 
poor creatures, and forcibly cramming their throats with the 
lifeless^ saltless^ foisonless^ lukewarm drammook of the f oorteen 
false prelates *^»d their sycophantic^ f ormal, ijnmtil^ '"^'"^^^o us 
creatuie-cumtes.' 

* I did not come to hear yon preach,' answered the officer, 
'but to know in one word if you will disperse yourselves^ on 
conditicm of a free pardon to all but the murderers of the late 
Arohbiahop of St. Andrews, or whether you will abide the 
attack of his MajeslT's focees^ which will instantly advance 
upon you.' 

'In one word« then,' answered the spokesman, 'we are here 
with our swords on our thighs, as men that watch in the ni^t 
We will take <me part and portion together as brethren in 
righteousness. Whosoever assails us in our good cause, his 
blood be on his own head. So return to them that sent thee^ 
and God give them and thee a sight of the evil of your 
ways.!' 

'Is not your name,' said the Cornet^ who began to recollect 
having seen the person whom he was now lyeaking with, ' J<^ 
Balfour of Burley r 

'And if it be,' said the spokesman, 'hast thou aught to say 
against itT 

'Only,' said the Comet, ' that» asyouare excluded from par- 
don in ike name of the king and of my commanding officer, it 
is to these oountiy people, and not to you, that I ofier it; and 
it is not with you, or such as you, that I am sent to treat' 

' Thou art a young soldier, friend,' said Burley, ' and scant 
well learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst know that the bearer 
of a flag of truce cannot treat with the army but through their 
officers ; and that if he presume to do otherwise, he forfeits his 
safe conduct.' 
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Vhfle gpeaking theae woida, Barley unalimg hig OMMtbiiie and 
held it in readmess. 

'I am not to be intimidated from the diaohaige of my duty 
by the menaoes of a mniderer/ aaid Cknnet Grahame. 'Hear 
me^ good people; I proolaimf in the name of the king and 
of my commanding officer, full and hee pard<m to all, ex- 
oepting- 



'I give thee fair warning/ aaid Barley, presenting hia piece. 

'A free pardon to all,' continued the young officer, still 
addressing tlie body of the insurgents — 'to all but ' 

'Then the Lend grant grace to thy souL Amenl' said 
Bailey. 

With these words he fired, and Comet Biohaid Grahame 
dropped from his hone. The shot was mortal. The uur 
fortanate young gentleman had only strength to turn himself 
on the groond and mutter forth, 'My poor mother 1 ' when life 
ftxnook him in the effixrt His startled horse fled back to the 
regiment at the gallop^ as did his scarce less affinghted at- 
tendazit. 

'What have you done)' said one of Balfour's brother officers. 

'My dut7,' said Balfour, firmly. 'Is it not written, "Thou 
shalt be leaious even to slaying" f Let those who dare now 
Yentuie to speak of truce or pardon ! ' * 

dayerhouae saw his nephew falL He tamed his eye on 
Evandale, while a transitoEy glance of indescribable emoticm 
disturbed for a second's space tiie serenity of his f eatares, and 
biiefly said, 'Ton see the event.' 

'I will avenge him, or die!' ezdaimed Evandale; and,putting 
Us horse into motion, rode furiously down the hill, followed by 
kis own troofp and that of the deceased Comet, which broke 
down without orders; and, each striving to be the foremost to 
revenge their young officer, their ranks soon fell into confusi<m. 
These forces f cmied the first line of the Boyalists. It was in 
vain that Clavexhoase exclaimed, 'Haiti halt! this rashness 
will undo us.' It was all that he could accomplish by gallop- 
ing along the second line, entreating commanding, and even 
menacing the men with his sword, that he coald restrain them 
from follovnng an example so contagious. 

'Allan,' he said, as soon as he had rendered the men in some 
degree more steady, 'lead them slowly down the lull to support 
Lrad Evandale, who is about to need it very much. Bothwell, 
thoa art a cod and a daring f eUow * 

* Sm OoiMfe ChBlmiM. Note 91. 
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'Aj/ mntterod Bothwell, 'you can reniember that in a 
moment like thia.' 

'Lead ten file up the hollow to the ri^t^' oontinued his 
commanding offioer, 'and tiy every means to get thiongh the 
bog; thenfonn and chaxge the rebels in fiank and rear while 
they are engaged with us in front.' 

Bothwell nuMle a signal of intelligenoe and obedienee, and 
moved off with his party at a rapid pace. 

Meantime the disaster which dayexhouse had apprehended 
did not IbSI to take place. The troopers who^ with Ixmi Evan- 
dalcy had rushed down upon the enemy, soon found their dis- 
orderly career interrupted by the impracticable charaoter of 
the ground. Some stuck fast in the morass as they attempted 
to struggle through, some reccHled from the attempt and re- 
mained on the brink, others dispezsed to seek a more favourable 
place to pass the swamp. In the midst of this confnsian the 
first line of the enemy, of which the foremost rank knelt, the 
second stooped, and uie third stood upright^ poured in a dose 
and destructiTe fire that emptied at least a score of saddles^ 
and increased tenfold the disorder into which the horsemen 
had fallen. Lord Evandale in the meantime, at the head of a 
very few well-mounted men, had been able to dear the ditdi, 
but was no sooner across thiin he was charged by the left body 
of the enemy's cavalry, who^ encouraged by the small number 
of opponenti that had made their way tiirou^ the broken 
ground, set upon them with the utmost fury, crying^ 'Woe, 
woe to the uncireumcised PhiliBtlnes ! down with Dagcm and 
all his adherents ! ' 

The young nobleman fought like a lion ; but most of his 
f oUowers were killed, and he himself could not have escaped 
the same fote but for a heavr fire of carabines whidi daver- 
house, who had now advanced with the second line near to the 
ditdi, poured so efifoctoally upon the enemy that both horse 
and foot for a moment hmn to shrink, and Lord Evandale, 
disengaged from his unequal combat^ and finding himself nearly 
alone, took the opportonitv to eftet his retreat through tlM 
morass. But^ notwithstanding the loss they had sustained by 
Glaverhouse's first fire, the insurgents became soon aware that 
the advantage of numbers and of position were so deddedly 
theirs that^ if they could but persist in making a brief but 
resolute d^ence, the Life Guards must necessarily be defeated. 
Their leaders flew through their ranks exhorting them to stand 
firm, and pointing out how effioadous their fire must be where 
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both men and hone were ezpoeed to it; fdr the iatocfgem, 
aoooidmg to custom, fired without haTingdismcmnted. dayer- 
houee more than ODoey when he peroeiyed his beat men dropping 
bj a fire which ihey oonld not eflfectnally xetnniy made dee- 
pente eflbrta to pasa the bog at yariooa pointa and renew the 
battle on finn ground and fieroer tenna. But the cloae fire of 
the insuigentfli joined to the natural difficnltiea of the paaa^ 
foiled his attempts in every point. 

'We must retreat^' he said to Evandale^ 'unleaa Bothwell 
can efibot a diyeraion in our fayour. In the moA^^amA draw 
the men out of fire and leaye skirmiHhem behind these patohes 
of alder-buahes to keep the enemy in ohedk.' 

These directions bdng aooompushed, the appearance of Both- 



weU with his party was^^amesdV expected, fiut BothweU had 
his own disadyantages to strugg^ with. His detour to the 
n^t had not esoa^ the penetrating obseryaticQ of Buriey^ 
who made a oonesponding moyement with the kit wing of the 
mounted insurgentc^ ao that when Bothwell, after riding a 
oansiderable way up the yaUey, found a place at which the bog 
could be passed, though with some difficulty, he peroeiyed he 
was still in fnmt of a superior enemy. His darhig character 
was in no degree checked by this unexpected opposition. 

'FoUowme^ my lads 1' he called to his men; 'never let it 
be nid that we turned our baoka before these canting Bound* 
headal' 

With that, as if inspired by the roirit of his ancestorB, he 
flhooted, 'Bothwell ! Bothwell ! ' and throwing himself into the 
morass, he struggled through it at the head of his party, and 
attacked that of Buriey with such fury that he drove them 
back above a pistol-shot, killing three men with his own hand. 
Buriey, peroeiving the consequences of a defeat on this point, 
and that lus men, though more numerous, were unequal to the 
regulan in using their arms and mAn^ging their honen^ threw 
himself across ifothwell's way and attadced him hand to hand. 
£ach of the combatants was considered as the champion of his 
respeotiye party, and a result ensued more usual in romance 
thui in real story. Their followers on either side instantly 
paused and looked on as if the fate of the day were to be 
decided by the event of the combat between these two redoubted 
swordsmen. The ccHubatants themselves seemed of the same 
opinion; for, after two or three eager cuts and pushes had 
been exchanged, they paused, as if by joint consent, to recover 
the breath which preceding exertions had exhausted, and to 
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prepare for a duel in wldoh eabh seemed oonedoiis he had met 
his match. 

'Toa are the maidermg Tillaiiii Boilej/ nid Botfawvlly 
griping his sword firmly, and setting his teeth dose; ^yaa 
escap^ me onoe^ hut (he swore an oath too tremendous to 
he written down) thy head is worth its weight of silTer, and 
it shall go home at mj saddle-how, or my saddle shall go home 
empty for xne.' 

' les,* replied Boriey, with stem and gloomy deliberatioDf 
' I am that John Balfoor who prcnnised to h.y tiiy head wiieire 
thou shonldst nerer lift it again ; and God do so nnto me, and 
more also, if I do not redeem my word 1' 

'Then a hed of heather (nr a thousand meiksl'said Bofthr 
well, striking at Burley with his full force. 

'The swcnd ci the Lord and of Gideon!' answered Balfovir, 
as he pained and retmned the blow. 

There haye seldom met two oombatants more eepially 
matohed in strength of body, skiU in the management of thor 
weapons and horses, detennined oonrage, wd unrelenting 
hostility. After exchanging many desperate blows^ each re- 
oeiYing and inflicting several wounds, though of no great 
consequence, they grappled together as if wi& the desperate 
impatience of mortal hiU», and Bothwell, seising his enemy by 
the shouldei^belt) while the grasp of Balfoor was upon his oiwn 
collar, they came headlong to the ground. The compaoiana of 
Barley hsuBtened to his assistance, but were rq^elled by the 
dragoons, and the battle became again general. But nothing 
could withdraw the attention of the combatants fnnn each 
other, or induce them to undoee the deadly clasp in which they 
rolled together on the ground, tearing, straggling, and foaming 
with the inveteracy of thoroughbred bull-dogs. 

Several horses passed over them in the mSl^e without their 
quitting hold of each other, until the sword-arm of BothweU 
was broken by the kick of a ohaiger. He then relinquished 
his grasp with a deep and suppressed groan, and both combat- 
ants Btuted to their feet. BothweU's right hand dropped 
helpless by his side, but his left griped to tiie place where his 
da^r hung ; it had escaped from the sheath in the straggle, 
and, with a look of mingled n&ge and despair, he stood totally 
defenceless as Balfour, with a laugh of savage joy, flourished 
his sword aloft> and then passed it through his adversary's 
body. Bothwell received the thrust without falling; it had 
only grased oa his ribs. He attempted no farther defence, but, 
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looking at Bmley with a grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed, 
'Base peasant ohiirl, thou hast spilt the blood of a Use of 

r 

*I>w, wretch! dieP said Balfour^ redoubling the thrust 
witli better aim; and, aettiDg his foot on Bothwell'a body as 
he feU, he a third time transfixed him with his sword. 'Die, 
bloodtdkirsty dog ! die as thon hast lived ! die, like the beasts 
that perish, hoping nothing, believing nothing- 



*And TBABiNO nothing !' said Bothwell, collecting the last 
effort of respiration to utter these desperate words, and expiring 
as soon as tiiey were spoken. 

To catch a stray horse by the bridle, throw himself upon it, 
and rush to the assistance of his followers, was with Burley 
the affiur of a moment. And as the fall of Bothwell had given 
to the insurgents all the courage of which it had deprived his 
comrades, the issue of this partial contest did not remam long 
undecided. Several soldiers were slain, the rest driven back 
ever the morass and disperaed, and the victorious Barley, with 
his party, Grossed it in their turn, to direct against Claverhouse 
the veiy manosuvre which he had instructed Bothwell to 
execute. He now put his troop in order with the view of attack- 
ing the right wing of the Boyalists; and, sending news of his 
SQocess to the main body, exhorted them, in the name of 
Heaven, to cross the maxsh and work out the glorious work of 
the Lord by a general attack upon the enemy. 

Meanwlule Claverhouse, who had in some degree remedied 
the confusion occasioned by the first irregular and unsuccessful 
attack, and reduced the combat in front to a distant skirmish 
with firearms, chiefly maintained by some dismoimted troopers 
whom he had posted behind the cover of the shrubby copses of 
alders, which in some places covered the edge of the morass, 
and whose dose^ cool, and well-aimed fire greatly annoyed the 
enemy and concealed their own deficiency of numbers, — Claver- 
house, while he maintained the contest in this manner, still 
expecting that a diversion by Bothwell and his pariy mi^t 
facilitate a general attack, was accosted by one of the dragoons^ 
whose bloody face and jaded horse bore witness he was come 
from hard service. 

'What is the matter, Halliday V said Claverhouse, for he 
knew every man in his regiment by name. ' Where is Both- 
welir 

'Bothwell is down,' replied Halliday, 'and many a pretty 
fellow with him.' 
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' Theo the king,' Bald GkTerhoaM^ wHh hia usual oonqnsme, 
'has lost a stoat Boldier. The enemy ha^e passed the manh, I 
suppose)' 

^ With a strong body of hone^ oommanded 1^ the deril m- 
oamate that killed Bothwell,' answered the terrified soldier. 

'Hush 1 hush ! ' said daYeihoiise^ potting his finger oo his 
lips, 'not a word to any one but me. Lord £vandale^ we most 
retreat. The fotes will ha^e it sa Draw together the men 
that are dispersed in the skirmishing woik. Let Allan fonn 
the regiment) and do yoa two retreat np the hill in two bodiei^ 
eabh halting altematdy as the other fiuls faacL HI keep the 
rogues in dbeck with the rear^piard, making a stand and facing 
from time to time. They will be over the ditoh pr ese ntly, for 
I see their whole line in motion and preparing to cross; tfaere- 
f6re lose no time.' 

'Where is Bothwell with his party t' said Lotd Evandale^ 
astonished at the coolness of his commander. 

'Fairly disposed of,' said Clayeifaoose^ in his ear; 'the king 
has lost a servant azid the devil has got one. ^it away to 
busmesB) Evandale; ply your spois and get the men together. 
Allan and you must keep them steady. This retreating is new 
work for us all ; but our turn will oome round another day.' 

Evandale and Allan betook themselTes to their task; but 
ere they had arranged the regiment lor the purpose of retreating 
in two alteniate bodies^ a considerable numlwr of the enemy 
had crossed the marsh, daveihouse^ who had retained im- 
mediately around his person a few of his most active and tried 
men, charged those who had crosMd in person while they were 
yet disordered by the broken ground. Some they killed, others 
they repulsed into the morass, and checked the wh<de so as to 
enable the main body, now greatly diminished, as well as dis- 
heartened by the loss they had sustained, to commence their 
retreat up the hill. 

But the enemy's van, bong soon reinforoed and supported, 
compelled CSayerhouse to fckQow his troops. Never did man, 
however, better maintain the dhaiacter of a soldier than he did 
that day. Conspicuous by his black hone and white feather, 
he was first in the repeated changes which he made at evesy 
fiivourable opportunity to arrest the progr ess of the pursuers 
and to cover the retreat of his regiment. The object of aim to 
every one, he seemed as if he were impaasive to their shot. Hie 
superstitious fanatics, who looked upon him as a man gifted by 
the Evil Spirit with supernatural means ci defenoe, avened 
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tJiatihey saw the bnllets recoil from his jack-boots and buffeoat 
like haiJiBtoiies from a rock of granite, as he galloped to and fro 
anud the storm of the battle. Many a Whig that day loaded 
bis musket with a dollar out into slugs, in order that a silver 
ballet (such was their belief) might bring down the persecutor 
ci the holy kiiic, on whom lead had no power. 

'Try him with the cold steel,' was the cry at eveiy renewed 
charge ; 'powder is wasted on him. Ye might as weel shoot at 
the Anld Enemy himsell.' * 

But though this was loudly shouted, yet the awe on the 
insoigents' nunds was such that they gave way before Claver- 
house as before a supernatural being, and few men ventured 
to orosB swords with him. Still, however, he was fighting in 
retreat^ and with all the disadvantages attending that move- 
ment. The soldiers behind him, as tiiey beheld tiie increasing 
nmnber of enemies who poured over the morass, became 
unsteady; and at every successive movement Major Allan 
and Lord Evandale found it more and more difficult to bring 
them to halt and form line regularly ; while, on the other hanc^ 
their motiQiis in the act of retreating became by degrees 
much more rapid than was consistent with good order. As the 
retiring soldiers approached nearer to the top of tiie ridge, from 
which in so luckless an hour they had descended, the panic 
began to increase. Every one beoune impatient to place the 
brow of the hill between him and the continued fire of the 
pursuers ; nor could any individual think it reasonable that he 
should be the hist in tiie retreat^ and thus sacrifice his own 
safety for that of others. In this mood several troopers set 
spurs to their horses and fled outright, and the others became 
so unsteady in their movements and formations that their 
officers every moment feared they would follow the same 
example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the trampUng of 
the horses, the groans of the wounded, the continued fire of the 
enemy, which fell in a succession of unintermitted musketry, 
while loud shouts accompanied each bullet which the fall of a 
trooper showed to have been successfully aimed — amid all the 
terrors and disorders of such a scene, and when it was dubious 
how soon they might be totally deserted by their dispirited 
soldiery, Evandale oould not foroear remarking the composure 
of his commanding officer. Not at Lady Margaret's breakfastr 
table that morning did his eye appear more lively, or his 

* SeePnoffagftlortSbotgiTmbySAtBii, Note 98. 
V! II 
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denmnoor mom oomposed* He had dosed up to Evandsle for 
the pmpoie of giying some oiden aod piokiDg oat a few men 
to vnnforoehiB rear-goaid. 

'If this boat lasts five minutes longer/ he said in a whisper, 
' our rogues will leave you, my lord, ^d Allan, and myself the 
honour of fighting this battle with our own hands. I must do 
something to disperse the musketeen who annoy them so hard, 
or we shaQ be all shamed. Don't attempt to sucoour me if 
you see me go down, but keep at the head of your men; get 
off as you can, in God's name^ and tell the king and the ooon^ 
Idled in my duly 1' 

So saying, and commanding about twenty stout men to 
follow him, he gave, with this small body, a ohaige so desperate 
and unezpeoted that he drove the foremost of the pursuen 
back to some distance. In the confusion of the assault he 
singled out Burley, and, desircras to strike tenor into his 
followers, he dealt him so severe a blow on the head as cat 
through bis steel headpiece and threw him from his horBe» 
stunned for the moment^ though unwounded. A wonderful 
thing, it was afterwards thought^ that <me so powerful as 
Balfour should have sunk under the blow of a man toNuppeax^ 
anoe so slightly made as Clavetliouse ; and the vul^^^ of 
course, set down to supernatural aid the effect of that 
which a detennined spirit can give to a feebler ann« Cl&ver^ 
house had in this last charge, however, involved himself too 
deeply among the insurgents, and was fairly surrounded. 

Lord Evemdale saw the danger of his commander, his body 
of dragoons being then halted, while that commanded by Allan 
was in the act of retreating. Regardless of Glaveiiiouse's 
disinterested command to the contrary, he ordered the party 
which he headed to chaige down hill and extricate their 
Colonel. Some advanced with him, most halted and stood 
uncertain, many ran away. With those who followed Evan- 
dale, he disengaged Glaveriiouse. His assistance just came in 
time, for a rustic had wounded his hone in a most ghastly 
manner by the blow of a scythe, and was about to repeat the 
stroke when Lord Evandale cut him down. As they got out 
ot the press they looked round them. Allan's division had 
ridden dear over the hill, that officei^s authority having proved 
altogether unequal to halt theuL Evandale's troop was scattered 
and in total confusion. 

< What is to be done, Golonell' said Lord Evandale. 

'We are the last men in the field, I think,' said Claverhouae; 
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'and when men fight as long as they can there is no shame in 
flying. Hector himself would say, " Devil take the hindmost^" 
when there are but twenty against a thousand. Saye your- 
selyeBy my lads, and rally as soon as you can« Gome, my lord, 
we must e'en ride for it.' 

So saying, he put spun to his wounded horse; and the 
geDerous ammal, as if conscious that the life of his rider 
depended on his exertions, pressed forward with speed, unabated 
dther by pain or loss of blood.* A few officers and soldiers 
Mowed hun, but in a yeiy irregular and tumultuary manner. 
The flight of Olaverhouse was the signal for all the stragglers 
who yet offered desultoiy resistance to fly as fast as they could, 
and yield up the field of battle to the yictorious insurgents. 

* See CbTerhoofle's Ghaxger. Note 28. 



CHAPTER XVn 

Bat see 1 through the iiut-flaahiiig lightningB of 
What steed to tae desert flies frantic and fn ? 

Caxfbeu^ 

DmuNG the seyere skirmish of which we have given the details, 
Morton, together with Guddie and his mother and the Beverend 
Gabriel Eettledrammle, remained on the brow of the hill, near 
to the small oaim or barrow, beside whidh Clayerhonse had 
held his preliminaiy oounoil of war, so that they had a com- 
manding view of the action which took place in the bottom. 
They were guarded by Goiporal Inglis and four soldiers, who^ 
as may readily be supposed, wer^ much more intent on watch- 
ing the fluctuating fortunes of the battle than in attending to 
what passed among their prisoners. 

'If yon lads stand to their tackle,' said Guddie, 'well has 
some chance o' getting our necks out o' the brecham again; 
but I misdoubt tiiem ; they hae little skeel o' aims.' 

'Much is not necessary, Guddie^' answered Morton; 'they 
have a strong position, and weapons in their hands, and are 
more than three times the number of their assailants. If thej 
cannot fight for their freedom now, they and theirs desenre to 
lose it for ever.' 

'0,sirB,'ezclaimed Mause, 'here's a goodly spectacle, indeed ! 
My spirit is like that of the blessed Elihu : it bums within me; 
my bowels are as wine which lacketh vent, they are ready to 
burst like new bottles. that He may look after His ain 
people in this day of judgment and deliverance! And now, what 
ailest thou, predous Mr. Gabriel Eettledrummlet I say, what 
ailest thou that wert a Nasarite purer than snow, whiter than 
milk, more ruddy than sulphur (meaning, perhaps, sapphires) 
— ^I say, what ails thee now, that thou art buboker than a coal, 
that tihy beauty is departed, and thy loveliness withered like 
a diy potsherd 1 Surely it is time to be up and be doing, to 
cry loiiuUy and to spare not, and to wrestle for the puir lads 
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^t are yonder testifving with their ain bluidaod that of their 
enemies.' 

This expostulation implied a reproach on Mr. Kettlednimmley 
who^ though an absolute Boaneiges or aon of thunder in the 
pol^t^ when the enemy were afEur, and indeed sufficiently 
oontomacioua, as we have seen, when in their power, had been 
Bfarnek dumb by the firings shouts, and shiieka^ which now 
arose from the "vaUey, and — as many an honest man might 
bare been, in a situation where he could neither fight nor fly — 
was too much dismayed to take so {ayourable an opportunity 
to preach the terrcm of PMsbytexy as the courageous Mause 
had expected at his hand, or even to pray for the successful 
e?ent of the battle. His presence of mind was not^ howerer, 
e&tiieiy lost any more than his jealous respect for his reputa- 
tbn as a pure and powerful preadier of the Word. 

'Hold your peaces woman ! ' he said, 'and do not perturb 
my inward meditations and the wvesttings wherewith I wrestle. 
Bat of a verily the shooting of the foemen doth begin to 
increaae ; peradventure some pellet may attain unto us even 
bere. Lo ! I will ensconce me behind the cairn, as behind a 
strong wall of defence.' 

'He's but a coward body after a',' said Cuddie, who was 
lunuelf by no means deficient in that sort of courage which 
oonnsts in insensibilily to danger ; 'he's but a daidling coward 
My. Hell never fill Rumblebeny's bonnet Odd 1 Rumble- 
l)er^ fon^t and flyted like a fleeing dragon. It was a great 
pity, pair man, he couldna cheat the woodie. But they say he 
gaed singing and rejoicing iSl% just as I wad gang to a bicker 
0* brose, supposing me hungry, as I stand a gude chance to be. 
^ sirs 1 yon's an awfu' sight^ and yet ane canna keep their 
eenafffraeit!' 

Aooordingly, strong curiosity on the part of Morton and 
Cuddie, together with ibe heated enthusiasm of old Mause, 
detained l£em on the spot from which they could best hear 
and see the issue of the action, leaving to Eettledrummle to 
oocnpy alone his place of secnrily. The vicissitudes of combat^ 
whidi we have already described, were witnessed by oiur 
^^ootators from the top of the eminence^ but without their 
I^eing able positively to determine to what they tended. That 
tile Presbyterians defended themselves stoutly was evident 
fnxn the heavy smoke, which, illumined by frequent flashes of 
fiiei now eddied along the valley and hid the contending 
P^rtaes in its sulphureous shade. On the other hand, the 
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oontinued firing from the nearer side of the moraas indicated 
that the enemy perseYered in their attack, that the affiiir was 
fiercely disputed, and that eveiything was to be apprehended 
from a oontinued contest in which undisciplined rostics had to 
repel the assaults of regular troops, so completely officered and 
armed. 

At length horses, whose caparisons showed that they belonged 
to the Life Guards, began to fly masteriess out of the confusion. 
Dismounted soldiers next appeared, forsaking the conflict and 
straggling over the side of the hiU in order to escape from the 
scene of action. As the numbers of these fugitives increased, 
the fate of the day seemed no longer doubtful. A large body 
was then seen emerging from the smoke^ forming irregularly 
on the hillside, and with difficulty kept stationary by their 
officers, until Evandale's coips also appeared in full retreat. 
The result of the conflict was then apparent^ and the joy of the 
prisoners was correspcmding to their approadbing deHvenuioe. 

^They hae dune the job for anes,' said Ouddie, 'an they 
ne'er do't again.' 

'They flee ! they flee 1 ' exclaimed Mauae, in ecstasy. < 0, 
the truculent tyrants ! they are riding now as they never 
rode before. 0, the false Egyptians, the proud AasynanSy the 
PhOistines, the Moabites, the Edomites, the Ldmuelites ! The 
Lord has brought sharp swords upon them to make them 
food for the fowls of heaven and the beasts of the field. See 
how the clouds roll and the fire flashes ahint them, and goes 
forth before the chosen of the Covenant^ e'en like the pillar o' 
cloud and the pillar o' flame that led the people of Israel out 
o' the land of BSgypt ! This is indeed a day of deliverance to 
the righteous, a day of pouring out of wrath to the peraeoutors 
and the ungodly ! ' 

'Lord save us, mither,' said Cuddie, 'baud the davariug 
tongue o' ye, and lie down ahint the caini, like Eettledrummle, 
honest man ! The Whigamore bullets ken unco little discretion, 
and will just as sune knock out the hams o' a psalmnunging 
auld wife as a swearing dragoon.' 

' Fear naething for me, Cuddie,' said the old dame, trans- 
ported to ecstasy by the success of her party ; ' fear naething 
for me ! I will stand, like Deborah, on the tap o' the caim, and 
tak up my sang o' reproach against these men of Harosheth of 
the Gentiles, whose horse-hoofs are broken by their prancing.' 

The enthusiastic old woman would, in fact, have accom- 
plished her puipose of mounting on the caim and becoming, 
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as she flaid, a sign and a banner to the people^ had not Gi]ddie» 
^th more filial tendenia» than respect^ detidned her by auoh 
foroe as hia shadded anns would pennit him to exert. 

'£h, Birs!' he said, haying aooompliahed this taak, Mook 
ont jondeTy Milnwood ; saw ye ever mortal fight like the deevil 
daTer'set Yonder he's be^ thzioe doun amang them, and 
thxjoe cam free aff. Bat I think well soon be free oursellfli 
Milnwood. Inglifi and hia troopers look ower their shouthers 
leryaften, as tf they liked the road ahint them better than the 
roadalore.' 

Caddie was not mistaken ; f or, when the main tide of fugi- 
tives passed at a little diatanoe from the spot where they were 
stationed, the corporal and his party fired their carabines at 
nndom upon the advancing insurgents, and, abandoning all 
idiaige of their priaonerB, joined the retreat al their conuades. 
Morton and the old woman, whose hands were at liberty, lost 
no time in undoing the bonds of Cuddle and of the dexgyman, 
both of whom had been secured by a cord tied round their 
arms above the elbows. By the time this was accomplished, 
the rear-guard of the dragoons, which still preserved some 
order, pamod beneath the hillock or rising grcmnd which was 
sormoanted by the cairn already repeatedly mentioned. They 
eihibited all the hurry and confusion incident to a forced re- 
treat, but stiU continued in a body. ClaveiiiouBe led the van, 
his naked sword deeply dyed with blood, as were his hoe and 
dothes. His horse was ail covered with gore, and now reeled 
with weakness. Lord Evandale, in not much better plight, 
brought op the rear, still exhorting the soldiers to keep togetiier 
and lear nothing. Several of the men were wounded, and one 
or two dropped from their horses as they surmounted the hiU. 

Manse's seal brc^ forth once more at this spectacle, while 
she stood en the heath with her head uncovered and her grey 
bain streaming in the wind, no bad rep r e s e ntation of a supers 
ammated bacdhante, or Thesaalian witch in the agonies of in- 
cantation. Shesoon discovered Claverhonse at the head of the 
fogitive party, and exclaimed with bitter irony, 'Tarry, tarry, 
ye wha wese aye sae blythe to be at the meetings of the saints, 
and wad ride eveiy muir in Scotland to find a conventicle. 
Wfltthou not tany now thou hast found anef Wilt thou not 
Btay for one word mairt Wilt thou na bide the afternoon 
preaolungt Wae betide ye.l' she said, suddenly changing her 
tone, 'a^ out the honglw of the creature whase fleetness ye 
tnist in ! Sheugjh, sheugh ! awa wi' ye that hae BpOled sae 
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mnckle Uuid, aod now wad aave your un — aw& wi' ye f <»r a 
niling Babahateh, a canmg Shunei, a bloodthinty I>oegl 
The sword's drawn now that winna be lang o^ o'ertakiii^ ye^ 
ride as fttft as ye will.' 

GlaTeriumse, it may be easily sappoeed^ was too busy to 
attend to her reproadbes^ bat hartened over the hill, anzioaB to 
get the remnant of his men out of gnn-shot^ in herpes of agsdn 
ooUeoting the fugitiyes loond his standard. But as the rear of 
his followers rode over the ridge^ a shot stmck Loni £«Fan- 
dale's horBe,*whiGh instanthr sank down dead beneath him. Two 
of the Whig horsemen, wno were the foremost in the punmity 
hastened up with the purpose of killing him, for hitherto tlierB 
had been no quarter given. Morton, on the other hand, mahed 
forward to save his Ufe, if possible, in order at once to indulge 
his natural generosity, and to requite the obligation whidi Lord 
Evandale had conferred on him that morning, and under whi<di 
circumstances had made him wince so acutely. Jost as he 
had assisted Evandale^ who was much wounded, to extricate 
himself from his dying horse and to gain his feet, the two 
horsemen came up, and one of them, exclaiming^ ' fl^ve at the 
red-coated tyrant ! ' made a blow at the young nobleman, which 
Morton pained with difficulty, exclaiming to the rider, who was 
no other than Burley himself, 'Give quarter to this gentleman, 
for my sake— for the sake,' he added, observing that Barie j did 
not immediately recognise him, 'of Henty Morton, who so lately 
sheltered you.' 

'Heniy Morton I' replied Burley, wiping his bloody brow 
with his bloodier hand ; 'did I not say that the son A Silas 
Morton would come forth oat of the land of bondage^ nor be 
long an indweller in the tents of Ham 1 Thou art a brand 
snatched out of the burning. But for this booted apostle of 
Prelacy, he shall die the death! We must smite them hip 
and tlugh, even from the rising to the going down of the sun. 
It is our commission to slay them like Amalek, and utteriy 
destroy all thev have, and spare neither man nor woman, 
infant nor sudkung ; therefore hinder me not,' he continued, 
endeavouring again to cut down L(»d Evandale, 'for this w<»k 
must not be wrought negligentlv.' 

' Tou must not, and you shaU not^ slay him, more especially 
while incapable of defence,' said Morton, planting himself b^ore 
Lord Evandale so as to intercept any blow that diould be aimed 
at him. 'I owed my life to him tfajs morning — my life, which 
was endangered solely by my having sheltered you; and to 
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shed his blood when he oan offer no effectual resistance were 
not only a cruelty abhonent to God and man, but detestable 
ingratitiide both to him and to me.' 

Builey paused. ' Thou art yet^' hesaid, 'inthecourt of the 
Gentilefl^ aind I compassi<Hiate tiliy human blindness and frailty. 
Strong meat is not fit for babes, nor the mighty and grinding 
diqiensation under which I draw my sword for those whose 
beiurts are yet dwelling in huts of clay, whose footsteps are 
tangled in the mesh of nunrtal sympathies, and who dothe them- 
selves in the righteousness that is as filthy rags. But to gain 
a Bool to the truth is better than to send odb to Tophet ; there- 
fore I give quarter to this youth, providing the grant is con- 
finned by the general councO of God's army, whom He hath 
this day blessed with so signal a deliverance. Thou art unanned. 
Abide my return here. I must yet pursue these sinnen, the 
Amalekites, and destroy them tUl they be utteriy consumed 
from the &ce of the land, even from Havilah unto Shur.' 

So saying he set spurs to his horse and continued to pursue 
the chase. 

'Cnddie,' said Morton, 'for God's sake catch a horse as 
quickly as you can. I will not trust Lord Evandale's life with 
these obdurate men. You are woimded, my lord. Are you 
able to continue your retreat) ' he continued, addressing him- 
self to his prisoner, who, half-stunned by t^e fall, was but 
beginning to recover himself. 

'I thmk so,' replied Lord Evandale. 'But is it possible t 
Do I owe my life to Mr. Morton f 

' My intra! erence would have been the same from common 
humanity,' replied Morton ; < to your lordship it was a sacred 
debt of gratitude.' 

OudcUe at this instant returned with a horse. 

'God-sake, munt — ^munt and ride like a fleeing hawk, my 
lord,' said the good-natured fellow, 'for ne'er be in me if they 
aiena killing eveiy ane o' the wounded and prisoners 1 ' 

Lord Evandale mounted the horse, while Cuddie offidoudy 
held the stirrup. 

'Stand off, good fellow, thy courtesy may cost thy life. Mr. 
Morton,' he continued^ addressing Heniy, 'this makes us more 
than even; rely <m it^ I will never forget your generosily. 
FaieweU.' 

He turned his horse, and rode swiftly away in the direction 
vhidi seemed least exposed to pursuit. 

Lord Evandale had just rode o£^ when several of the insure 
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gents, who were in the front of the pursuit^ oame up deooonoiiig 
yengeanoe on Heniy Morton and Guddie for having aided the 
eecape of a Philistine, as they called the young noblonan. 

* What wad ye hae had us to do ! ' cried Cuddie. * Had we 
aught to stop a man wi' that had twa pistols and a sword f 
Sudna ye hae come faster up youraells, instead of flyting at hns I ' 

This excuse would hardly have passed current ; hut Kettle- 
drummle, who now awoke fnnn his trance of tenor, and was 
known to, and reverenced hy, most of the Wanderers, together 
with Mause, who possessed their appropriate language aa well 
as the preacher himself, proved active and effectual interoesBorB. 

* Touch them not, harm them not,' ezdaimed Kettledrammle, 
in his very best double-bass tcxies; Hhis is the son of the 
famous Silas Morton, by whom the Ixnd wrought great things in 
this land at the breaking forth of the reformation from Prelacy, 
when there was a plentiful pouring forth of the Word and a re- 
newing of the Covenant ; a hero and champion of those Ueased 
days when there was power and efficacy, and convinciiig and 
converting of sinners, and heart-exercises, and feUowships of 
saints, and a plentiful flowing forth of the spices of the garden 
of Eden.' 

'And this is my son Cuddie,' exclaimed Mause, in her tara^ 
'the son of his lather, Judden Headrigg, wha was a dooce 
honest man, and of me, Mause Middlemas, an unworthy pro- 
fessor and follower of the pure gospel, and ane o' your ain ^ilk. 
Is it not written, '^Cutyenot off the tribe of the families of the 
Kohathites from among the Levites") Numbers fourth and 
aughteenth. O, sirsl dinna be standing here prattling wi' 
honest folk when ye suld be following fdrth your victory with 
which Providence has blessed ye.' 

This party having passed on, they were immediately beset 
by another, to whom it was necessary to give the same explana- 
tion. KetUedrummle, whose fear was much dissipated since 
the firing had ceased, again took upon him to be interoeaBor, 
and grown bold, as he felt his good word necessary for the pro- 
tection of his late fellow-captives, he laid claim to no small share 
of the merit of the victory, appealing to Morton and Cuddie, 
whether the tide of battle had not turned while he prayed on 
the Mount of Jehovah-Nissi, like Moses, that Israel might pre- 
vail over Amalek ; but granting them, at the same time, the 
credit of holding up his lumds when they waxed heavy, as Ihose 
of the prophet were supported by Aaron and Hur. It seems 
probable that Kettledrummle allotted this part in the success to 
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his oompanioDfl in advenity, lest th^ ahould be tempted to 
difldofle his carnal eelf-aeeluiig and faUing away, in regarding 
too doeely his own personal nfety. These strong testimonies 
in faTOfor of the liberated captives quickly flew abroad, with 
many exaggerations, among the victorious anny. The reports 
on the subject were various; but it was univennlly agreed 
that young Morton of Milnwood, the son of the stout soldier of 
the Covenant) Silas Morton, together with the precious Gabriel 
Ketdedrummle, and a singiilar devout Christian woman, whom 
many thought as good as himself at extracting a doctrine or an 
uae^ whether of tenor or consolation, had arrived to support the 
good old cause, with a reinforcement of a hundred well-armed 
men from the Middle Ward.* 

* See flklrmtoh at DmmolQg. Note S4. 



CHAPTER XVni 

When pulpit, drum iwclwriMticj 
W«8 beat with fists instead of a stick. 

HudHras, 

In die meantime, the insuxgent oavaliy returned from the 
punuit^ jaded and worn oat with their unwonted eflforta^ and 
the infontzy aasembled on the ground which they had won, 
fatigued with toil and hunger. Their suocess, however, was a 
oordJal to eveiy bosom, and seemed even to serve in the stead 
of food and refreshment It was, indeed, much more brilliant 
than they durst have ventured to antioipate; for, with no great 
loss on their part, they had totally routed a regiment of picked 
men, commanded by Uie first officer in Scotland, and one whose 
veiy name had long been a terror to them. Their saocees 
seemed even to have upon their spirits the efiect of a audden 
and violent surprise, so much had their taking up arms been 
a measure of desperation rather than of hope, llieir meeting 
was also casual, and they had hastily arranged themselveB under 
such commanders as were remarkable for aeal and ooiusge, 
without much respect to any other qualities. It followed from 
this state of disorganisation that l&e whole army appeared at 
once to resolve itself into a general conmiittee for considering 
what steps were to be taken in consequence of their suocesB^ 
and no opinion could be started so wild that it had not some 
favourers and advocates. Some proposed they should march 
to Glasgow, some to Hamilton, some to Edinbuigh, some to 
London. Some were for sending a deputation of t^eir number 
to London to convert Charles II. to a sense of the enor of his 
ways ; and others, less charitable, proposed either to caU a new 
successor to the crown, or to declare Scotland a free republic. 
A free parliament of the nation, and a. free assembly of the 
Kirk, were the objects of the more sensible and moderate of the 
party. In the meanwhile, a clamour arose among the soldiers 
for bread and other necessaries ; and while all complained of 
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haidahip and hunger, none took the neoeasaiy measures to pro- 
cure snppliee. In shorty the camp of the GoFODanterB,. eren in 
the YCTj moment of suocess, aeemed about to disaolve like a 
rope of sand, from want of the original principles of combination 
andiinicMi. 

Biiriey, who had now retoroed from the pursuit^ found his 
foOowerBin this distracted state. With the ready talent of one 
accustomed to encounter edgences, he proposed that one 
hundred of the freshest men should be dmwn out for duty ; 
that a small number of those who had hitherto acted as leaders 
should constitute a committee of direction until officers should 
be regularly diosen ; and that» to crown the victory, Gabriel 
KetUedrummle should be called upon to improve the provi- 
dential success which they had obtained by a word in season 
addressed to the army. He reckoned vety much, and not 
without reason, on this last expedient as a means of engaging 
the attention df the bulk of the insuigents, whOe he himsefi 
and two or three of their leaders held a private council of war, 
undisturbed by the discordant opinions or senseless clamour of 
the general body. 

Kettledrummle more than answered the expectations of 
Buriey. Two mortal hours did he preach at a breathing; and 
certainly no lungs or doctrine excepting his own could have 
kept up, for so long a time, the attention of men in such 
precarious circumstances. But he possessed in perfection a sort 
of rode and familiar eloquence peculiar to the preachers of that 
period, which, though it would have been fastidiously rejected 
by an audience whidi possessed any portion of taste, was a cake 
of the right leaven for the palates of those whom he now 
addressed. His text was from the forty-ninth chapter of 
Isaiah, * Even the captives of the mighty shall be taken away, 
and the prey of the terrible shall be delivered: for I wUl 
contend with him that contendeth with thee, and I will save 
thy children. And I will feed them that oppress thee with 
their own flesh; and they shall be drunken with their own 
blood, as with sweet wine : and all flesh shall know that I the 
Lord am thy Saviour and thy Bedeemer, the Mighty One of 
Jacob.' 

The discourse which he pronounced upon this subject was 
divided into fifteen heads, each of which was garnished with 
seven uses of application, two of consolation, two of terror, two 
declaring the causes of backsliding and of wrath, and one 
announcing the promised and expected deliverance. The first 
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part of his text he applied to his own delivemioe and that of 
his oompanions; and took occasion to 'speak a few woErda in 
praise d young Mihiwood, of whom, as of a ehampion of the 
Oovenanti he augured great things. The seoond part he applied 
to the punishments which were about to fall upon the 
persecuting government. At times he was fiuniftar and 
colloquial ; now he was loud, eneiigetiG, and boisterous ; some 
parts of his discourse might be called sublime^ and oth^s 
sunk below burlesque. Occasionally he yindicated with great 
animation the rig^t of every freeman to worship God aocoxding 
to his own conscience ; and presently he charged the guilt and 
misery of the people on the awful negligence of their niler% who 
had not only faUed to establish Presbytery as the national 
religion, but had tolerated sectaries of various descriptions^ 
Papists^ PielatistB^ Erastians assuming the name of Presby- 
terians^ Independents, Sooinians, and Quakers; all of whom 
Kettledrummle proposed, by one sweeping act, to expel from 
the land, and thus re-edify in its int^rity the beauty of the 
sanctuary. He next handled veiy pithily the doctrine of de- 
fensive arms and of resistance to Charles II., observing that, 
instead of a nursing father to the Kirk, that monarch had been 
a nursing fttther to none but his own bastards. He went at 
some le^th through the life and conversation of that joyous 
prince, few parts of which, it must be owned, were qualified to 
stand the rou^ handling of so uncourtly an orator, who 
oonferred on hun the hard names of Jeroboam, Omri, Ahab^ 
Shallum, Pekah, and every other evil monarch recorded in the 
Chronicles, and concluded with a round application of the 
Scripture, 'Tophet is ordained of old ; yea, for the Kino it is 
provided : he hath made it deep and laxge ; the pile thereof is 
fire and much wood : the breath of the Lwd, like a stream of 
brimstone, doth kindle it.' 

Kettledrummle had no sooner ended his sermon and de- 
scended from the huge rock which had served him for a pulpit 
than his post was occupied by a p»tor of a very diffnent 
description. The Reverend Gabriel was advanced in years, 
somewhat corpulent, with a loud voice, a square face, and a set 
of stupid and unanimated features, in which the body seemed 
more to predominate over the spirit than was seemly in a sound 
divine. The youth who succeeded him in exhorting this 
extraordinary convocation, Ephraim Macbriar by name, was 
hardly twenty years old ; yet his thin features already indicated 
that a constitution, naturally hectic, was worn out by vigils. 
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hj fasts, by the rigour of impriaanment, and the fatigues 
nundent to a fngitiye life. Young as he was he had been 
twice imprisoned for sereral months, and sofiSared many seyerities, 
irhioh gaye him great influence wi^ thoeeof his own sect He 
thiew his faded eyes over the multitude and over the aoene of 
battle; and a light of triumph arose in his glance, his pale yet 
striking features were coloured with a transient and hectio 
Uiuh <i joy. He folded his hands, raised his face to heaven, and 
seemed lost in mental prayer and thanksgiving ere he addressed 
the people. When he spoke, his fiaint and broken voice seemed 
at &st inadequate to express his ccHiceptions. But the deep 
BOence of the assembly, the eagerness with which the ear 
gathered eveiy word, as the fanushed Israelites collected the 
heavenly manna, had a corresponding eflfect upon the preacher 
himself. His words became mere distinct^ his manner more 
earnest and energetic ; it seemed as if religious zeal was triumph- 
ing over bodily weakness and infirmity. His natural eloquence 
iraa not altogether untainted with the coarseness of his sect; 
and yet, by tiie influence of a good natural taste, it was freed 
from the grosser and more ludicrous errors of his contemporaries ; 
and the language of Scripture, which in tiieir mouths was 
sometimes derailed by misapplication, gave, in Macfariar's 
exhortation, a rich and solonn effect, like that which is produced 
bj the beams of the sun streaming through the storied repre- 
sentation of saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of some 
andeut cathedral. 

He painted the desolation of the church, during the late 
period of her distresses, in the most affecting colours. He 
described her, like Hagar watching the waning Itf e of her infant 
amid the fountainless desert ; like Judah, under her palm-tree, 
mourning for the devastation of her temple; like Rachel, 
wee[nng for her children and refusing comfort. But he chiefly 
rose into rough sublimity when addressing the men yet reeking 
from battle. He called on them to remember the great things 
▼hich Qcd had done for them, and to persevere in the career 
▼hioh their victory had opened. 

'Toor garments are dyed, but not with the juice of the 
vine-press; your swords are filled with blood,' he exclaimed, 
'but not with the blood of goats or lambs; the dust of the 
desert on which ye stand is made fat with gore, but not with 
the blood of bullocks, for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bossrah, 
and a great slaughter m the land of Idumea. These were not 
the firstlings of the flock, the small cattle of bumtofferingB, 
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whose bodies lie like dung on the ploughed field o£ the husband- 
man ; this is not the savour of mjnh, of fiankinoenwe, or of 
sweet herbs that is steaming in your nostrils; but these 
bloody trunks are the oansuues of those who held the bow and 
the Ianoe» who were cruel and would show no meroy, whose 
Toioe roared like the sea, who rode upon horsey every man in 
array as if to battle ; they are the camasses even of the mighty 
men of war that came agaLut Jacob in the day of his deliverance^ 
and the smoke is that of the devouring fires that have consumed 
them. And those wild hills that surround you are not a 
sanctuary planked with cedar and plated with silver; nor are 
ye ministering priests at the altar with censers and with torches ; 
but ye hold in your hands the sword and the bow and the 
weapons of death. And yet verily, I sav unto you, that not 
when the ancient temple was in its first g^ory was there ofiered 
sacrifice more acceptable than that which you have this day 
presented, giving to the slaughter the tyraiit and the op- 
pressor, with die rocks for your altars, and the sky for your 
vaulted sanctuary, and your own good swords for Uie instru- 
ments of sacrifice. Leave not» therefore, the plough in the 
furrow; turn not back from the path in which you have 
entered like the famous worthies of old, whom Qod raised up 
for the glorifying of His name and the deliverance ot His 
afflicted people ; halt not in the race you are running, lest the 
latter end should be worse than the beginning. Wherefore, set 
up a standard in the land ; blow a trumpet upon the mountains ; 
let not the shepherd tany by his sheepfokl, or the seedsman 
continue in the ploughed field; but make the watch strong, 
sharpen the arrows, burnish the shidds, name ye the captains 
of thousands, and captains ol hundreds, of fifties, and of tens; 
call the footmen like the rushing of ?rinds, and cause the horse- 
men to come up like the sound of many waters; for the passages 
of the destroyers are stopped, their rods are burned, and tiie 
fooe of their men of battle hatii been turned to flight. Heaven 
has been with you and has broken the bow of the mighly ; then 
let every man's heart be as the heart of the valiant Maccabeus, 
everv man's hand as the hand of the mighty Sampson, eveiy 
nuurs sword as that of Gideon, whidi turned not back from the 
dau^ter; for the banner of refomation is spread abroad on 
the mountains in its first loveliness, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it 

'Well is he this day that shall barter his house for a helmet, 
and sell his garment for a sword, and cast in his lot with Uie 
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chikben of the Oovenant^ eren to the folfiUing of the promise ; 
and woe^ iroe unto him who^ for oamal enda and aelf-aeeking, 
ahall wiUkhold himaelf from the great work, for the cune shi^ 
abide with him, even die bitter cane of Mero% beoauae he came 
not to the help of the Lend against the mighty. Up^ then, and 
bedoing; the blood of martjiBi reeking upon 8oa£fi[>ld^ is crying 
lor yengeanoe ; tiie bonea of saanta, which lie whitening in the 
h]g^way% are nleading for retribution; tiie groans of innocent 
et^tirea from deaolate isles of the sea, and ^am the dungeons 
of the tymitB? hi^ places^ cry for deliverance ; the piay ers of 
persecuted Christianai sheltering themselYes in dens and deserts 
from the award of their perseoutorBy famished with hunger, 
starving with cold, lacking fire^ food, shelter, and dothmg, 
beoanse they aerve God rather than man — all are with you, 
pleading, watching^ knocking, storming the gates of heaven in 
joor behalf. Heaven itadf shall fight for yon, aa the stars in 
theur co n ia o B fought against Sisera. Then whoso will deserve 
immortal fame in thia world, and eternal happineaa in that 
which 18 to come^ let them enter into God'a service, and take 
arieaat thehand of Hia servant, — a Ueasing^ namely, upon him 
and his household, and his children^ to the ninth generation, 
even the blessing of the promise^ for ever and ever I Amen/ 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by the deep 
hum of atom approbation which reaounded through the aimed 
snemUage at the coneluaion of an exhortation ao well suited 
to that which they had done^ and that which remained for 
them to do. The wounded forgot their pain, the faint and 
hungiy their fatiffuea and privations^ as they listened to 
dooteinea which disvated them alike above tne wants and 
wJsmiti^ii of the world, and identified their cause with that of 
tbeDeity. Many crowded around the preacher aa he deacended 
from the fflninenoe on which he stood, and, dasping him with 
bands on which the gore was not yet hardened, pledged their 
SMred vow that th^ would play the part of Heaven's true 
sdldienL Exhausted by his own enthusiasm, and by the 
animiAed fervour which he had exerted in his discourse^ the 
preacher could only reply in broken accents^ 'God bless you, 
my brethren — it is His cause. Stand atrongly up and play the 
men; the worst that can befall us is but a brief and bloody 
paasage to Heaven.' 

Bidfour and the other leadera had not lost the time which 



was employed in these spiritual ezeroiaea. Watch-firea were 
lighted, eentinftls were ported, and arrangementa were made to 
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refresh the anny with such proviaotus as had been hastily col- 
lected from the nearest fSeinn-houfleB and VQlages. The pneent 
necescdty thus proyided' for, tiiey turned their thoughts to tiie 
future. They had despatched parties to spread the newn of 
their victory, and to obtain, either by f orcd or favour, supplies 
of what they stood mdst in need of. In tiiis they had succeeded 
beyond their hopes, having at one village seised a smaU 
magazine of provisions, forage, and ammunition, which had 
been provided for the royal forces. This success not onlj 
gave them relief at the time^ but such hopes for the future, 
that, whereas formerly some of their number had begun to 
slacken in their zeal, tliey now uiidnimoudy resolved to abide 
together in arms, and commit themselves and th^ir cause to 
the event of war. 

And n^hatever may be tlibu^t of the- exiifinfiiigaDOe or 
narrow-minded bij^try olf many ^ tiieix tenets, it is impossible 
to deny the phuse of devoted courage to a t&w hundred' peasants^ 
who, Withbut leaders, without money, without magannes; witli- 
out any fixed plan of action, and almost without arms, borne 
out only by their innate zeat and a detestation of the oppies- 
rion of Aieir rulers, Ventured to declare open war agabist an 
established government, supported by a regular army and lb) 
whole force of three' kingdoms. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Whyi then, say an old man can do somewhat. 

Smtry IF. Ftat U. 

Wi most DOW vetuzn to the Tower of TOlietadlem, which the 
maroh d the life Guaida on lihe morning of thia eyentful day 
badlefttoailaDoetaiMlaiudel^. The aesnranoes of Lard Evan- 
dale had not suooeeded ifi quellbag the apprehensions of EditL 
She ko0W him gBnaroii% and faithful to his word; but it 
teemed too plain that he suspected the object of her inteiv 
oenioa to be a sucoeasful liTal; and was it not eagpecting fsom 
liim an effort abonre human nature to suppose that he was to 
vatoh over Morton's safety, and xesfme him from all the 
dangen to whioh his state of impriaonmenti aa^ the suspicions 
wU^ he had inoozxedy must rq[»eatedl7 eicpoee himf She 
tlierefoie resigned henelf to the most he^jf^rending appro- 
henaaDfl^ without admitting^ and indeed almost without 
tirtening to, the multifarious gprands^ of (x>mK>lation which 
Jenny ^ennison faroi^ht fonrard, one, aiter another, like a 
akilfol general who charges with the several divisions of his 
troops in regular succession. 

Firsts Jenny was morally positiye that young IGlnwood 
would come to no hann; thou, if he did, there was consolation 
in the refleotioii that Lord Evandale was the better and more 
sppropriate match of the two ; then, there was eveiy chance of 
abatUe in which the saic) Lord Evaxdale miffht be killed, and 
theie wad be nae mair fash about that job ; ti^en, if the Whigs 
gat the better, Milnwood and Cuddie noj^t come to the Gasiue 
U)d cany off the Woved of their heazts by the strcmg hand. 
'For I foigot to tell ye, madam,' continued the damsel, 
pvtting her handkerohief to her eyes, 'that puir Cuddle's in 
the hands of the Philistines as wed as young Milnwood, and 
be was brought here a prisoner this mornings and I was fain to 
speak Tarn Halliday fair, and fleech him, to let me near the 
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pair ereatare ; bat Caddie wmda Me thankfa' as he needed till 
hae been neither/ ahe added, and at the same time changed 
her tone, and brii^y -withdrew the handkerchief from her face; 
*8o I wOl ne'er waste mr een wi' greeting aboat the matter. 
There wad be aire enow o young men left, if they were to httog 
the tae half o' uiem.' 

The other inhabitants of the Castle were also in a state of 
dissatisfaction and anxie^. Lady Margaret thought that 
Gdonel Grshame^ in commanding an execution at the door of 
her hoose^ and refusing to grant a repriere at her request, had 
fallen short of the deference due to her rank, and had even 
encroached on her seignorial rights. 

'The Colonel,' she said, 'ought to have remembered, brother, 
ihat the barony of Tillietudlem has the baronial priTilege of 
pit and gallows; and therefore, if the lad was to be executed 
on my estate— which I consider as an unhandsome things see- 
ing it is in the possession of females, to whom such tnigediea 
cannot be acceptable — ^he ought, at common law, to hsTe been 
deliYered up to my bailie, and justified at his sight.' 

'Martial law, sister,' answered Major Bellenden, 'supersedes 
ereiy other. But I must own I think Colonel Grahame rather 
deficient in attention to you ; and I am not over and above 
pre-eminently flattered by his granting to young Erandale-— I 
suppose because he is a lord, tmd has intmst with the prity 
council — a request which he refused to so old a seryant of the 
king as I am. But so long as the poor young feUoVs life is 
saved, I can comfort myself with the fag-end ^ a ditty as old 
as myself.' And therewithal he hummed a stanaa : 

' And what though winter will pinch severe 
Throogh looks of grey and a doak that's old T 
Tet keep np tiiy hbSct, bold oavalier, 
For a oap of aa^ ahall lenoe the oold. 

I must be your guest here to-day, sister. I wish to hear 
the issue of this gathering on Loudon Hill, thoi)gh I cannot 
conceive their standing a body of horse appointed like our 
guests this morning. Woe's me, the time has been that I 
would have liked ill to have sate in biggit wa's waiting for the 
news of a skirmish to be fought within ten miles of me 1 But, 
as the old song goes. 

For time will inat the brii^teet blade. 

And yean will break the atrongeet bow ; 
Waa ever wi^t so staridy made, 

Bnt time and years would overthrow ? ' 
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'We are wdl pleased joa will itay, bzother/ aaid Lady 
Maigaret; 'I will take my <dd privilege to look after my 
bouaehcdd^ whom this collatiop baa thzown into aome diaotder, 
althoiigli it ia imdyil to leave you akme/ 

* 0, 1 hate oeremony aa I hate a atumhUng hone,' replied 
the Major. ' Beaidea, your peraoD would be with me^ and your 
mind with the odld meat and rereraioDaiy pastiea. Where ia 
£ditht' 

'Gone to her room a little eril-diapoaed, I am infonnedi and 
laid down in her bed for a glif^' aaid her gxandmother; 'aa 
noon aa ahe wakes, abe shall take aome dropa.' 

'Podil pooh! ahe's only aiok of the soldiery' answered 
Major Bellenden. 'She's not acoustomed to see one aoquaint- 
anoe led out to be shot^ and another marohing off to actual 
aenrioe^ witii some chance of not finding his way back again. 
Sbe would soon be used to it^ if the Ciyil War were to break 
oat again.' 

' Qod forbid, brother ! ' said Lady Margaret. 

'Ay, Heaven forbid, as you say ; and, in the meantime^ 111 
take a hit at trick-track with Harrison.' 

'He has ridden out^ sur,' said Gudyill, 'to try if he can hear 
any tidinga of the battle.' 

'!> — n the battle,' said the Major; 'it puta thia fionOy as 
much out of order as if there had never been such a thing in 
the country before; and yet there was such a place as Kil^th, 
John.' 

'Ay, and as Tippennuir, your honour,' replied Gudyill, 
'where I was his honour my late master^s rear-rank man.' 

' And Alford, John,' pursued the Major, ' where I commanded 
the hone; and Innerlochy, where I was the Great Marquii's 
sid-de-camp; and Auld Eiuii, and Brig o' Bee.' 

'And PhOiphao^^ your honour,' stud John. 

'Umph I' replied the Major; 'the less, John, we say about 
that matter, the better.' 

However, being once fairiy embarked on the subject of 
Montroae's campaigns^ the Major and John Gudyill carried cm 
the war so stoutly as for a considerable time to keep at bay 
the formidable enemy called Time, with whom retired veterans, 
during the quiet dose of a bustlhig lif e^ usually wage an un- 
ceasing hostility. 

It has hem frequently remarked that the tidii^ of 
important eventa fly with a celerity almost beyond the power 
of credibility, and that reports, correct in the general point, 
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tiioogh inaeoorate in detaih^ precede the certain inteiligenoe^ 
us if carried by fhe birds of the air. Sneh ramoum antiopate 
the reality, not unlike to the ^shadows of cotmng erenta,' vfaich 
occupy the imagination of the Highlahd aeer. Harriaon, in 
his ride, encountered some such report concerning the event of 
the battle, and turned his horse back to Tillietudlem In great 
dismay. He made it his first bosiness to se^ out the Ifojor, 
and interrupted him in the midst of a prolix account of -the 
si^e and storm of Dundee, with the ejaciuation, 'HeaTen send, 
Major, litat we do not see a siege of rnUietncBeni before we ars 
many days older ! ' 

'How is that, Hatrisont what the devil do you meant' 
exclaimed the astoniibod veteran. 

^Troth, sir, there is strong and increalnng belief that 
Claver'se is clean broken, some say killed; that the soldien 
are all dispensed ; and that the t^bels are hastening this way, 
threatening death and devastation to a' that will not take the 
Covenant.' 

'I will never believe that,' said lihe Major, staring on his 
feet — ' I will never believe that t!he life Guards would retreat 
before rebels ; and yet why' ntoed I say that,' he continued, 
checking hinisel^ 'when I have seen such sights mjaelfl 
Send out Pike and one 6r^ two of the servants for intelligenoe^ 
and let all the men in the Castle and in the village that can 
be trusted take up arms. This old tower may hold them play 
a bit if it were but victualled and garrisoned, and it conunands 
the pass between' the high and l(m countries. It^s lucky I 
chanced to be here. Go, muster men, fiatfrison. You, CkidyiD, 
look what proVisibns you have, o^ can get^ brought in, and be 
reiidy, if the news be confirmed, to knock down as many buUoela 
as you have salt for. The wellnevlsr goes' dry. There are some 
old-fashioned gnns on the battlements ; if #d had but anmiuni- 
tion we should do wiell enough.' 

'The soldiers left some casks of amnihnitibn at the Grange 
this morning, to bide their retdm,' said Harrison. 

* Hasten, then,' said the Major, ' tod Mfig it into Hbe Oastile, 
with every pike. Sword, pistol, or gun that is witliin our reach ; 
dont leave so much as a bodkin. Lucky i^hat t w«is here ! I 
will speak to my sister instantly.' 

Lady Maigaret Bellenden was astounded ieit intelligence so 
tmexpected and so alarming. It had seemed td her that the 
imposing force which had that morning left her walls was 
sufficient to have routed all the disaffected in Scotland, if 
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collected in a bod^; and now her first reflection was upon the 
inadequacy ol their own means of resistance to an army 0t|X)Dg 
enough to have defeated COaveriiouse and such select ^xwps. 
' Woe*8 me ! woe's me ! ' said she; 'what will ad that we can 
do avail us, brother t What will resistance do "bat b^Dg sure 
destruction cm the house and on the bairn JSdithl for, God 
knows, I thinkna on my ain auld life. 

'CojoM^ sister/ said the Major, 'yon must not be cast down. 
The place is strong, the rebels ignoiiBint and ill-provided ; nry 
hrotlifflr's house shall not be ms^e a den of thieves and rebels 
while old Miles Belleuden is iii ii ' My hand is wealer than it 
was, but I thank, my old grey hain that I hi^ve some knowledge 
of war yet. Bere comes. Pike with intelligence. What newsi 
Kke t Another PhiGphaugh job^ eh f ' 

'^Ti &7/ wd Hke, composedly; '.a total scattering. I 
thou^t this, morning little gude would coine, of their new- 
fangled ga,te of slinging their carabines.' 

' Whom did you seet Who gave yo^ ^e newsf ' asked the 
Major. 

* 0, miur than half i^ dosen dragoon fellows that are. a' on the 
spur whilk to get first to Hanulton, Tlxeyll win the race, I 
warrant them^w^ thid batUe wha like.' 

'CoDJtiniie .your preparations, Harrison,' said the alert 
veteran; * get^ your ammunitioi^ in, and the cattle killed. .Send 
down to the borough-town for wWif meal you ^can gather.' ^e 
must not Iqeie an instant. Had' not Edith and you, sbter, 
better return to Cbamwdod, while we have the means of send- 
ing you there ) ' 

*Not brother,' said Lady Margaret, loolqpg Vjaiy pale, but 
speaking with the. greatest .composure ; ' since the auld house 
is to be held out^ I wilT ti^e mj chance in it. .1 have fled 
twice from it in my days, ana I have aye found it desolate of 
its .bravest and its bonniest when, I returned; sae that I ,yill 
e'en abide npw, and end my pilgrimage in it.' 

' It may, on the. whole, be the aafest course both for Edith 
^fid you,' said the Major ; 'for the Whigs will rise all the way 
between this and Glasgpw, and make your travelling there, or 
your dwelling at Chamwood, vei^ unsafe.' 

' So bq it then,' said Lady Mai^g^ret ; .' and, dear brother, as 
the nearest blood relation' of. my Recessed husband, I deliver 
to you by tois ^symbol (here she gSive. into, his hand the vener- 
able gold-headed staff oi the deceased. ij^l pt Torwood) the 
keeping and government and seneschalship of my Tower of 
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Tniietudlem, and the appuitenanoeB thereof with fall power 
to kill, Blay, and damage those who shall assail the same, as 
freely as I might do myself. And I trust yon will so defeiul it 
as becomes a house in whioh his most sa<sred Majesty has not 

' Pshaw ! sister/ interrupted the Major, * we have no time to 
speak about the King and his breakfast just now/ 

And hastily leaying the room he hurried, with all the alert- 
ness of a young man ci twenty-five, to examine the state of his 
garrison, and superintend the measures which were necessary 
for defending the place. 

The Tower of Tillietudlem, having yeiy thick walls and Terr 
narrow windows, having also a veiy strong courtyard wall^ 
with flanking turrets on the onty accessible side, and rising on 
the other from the very verge of a precipice, was fully capable 
of defence against any thing but a train of heavy artiJlery. 

Famine or escalade was what the garrison had chiefly to fear. 
For artillery, the top of the Tower was mounted with some 
antiquated wall-pieces, and small cannons^ which bore the old- 
fashioned names of culverins, sakers, deminnkers^ falcons, and 
falconets. These the Major, with the assistance of John 
Gudyill, caused to be scaled and loaded, and pcnnted them so 
as to conmiand the road over the brow ci the opposite hill by 
which the rebels must advance, causing, at the same time, two 
or three trees to be cut down, which would have impeded the 
efiect of the artillery when it should be necessary to use it 
With the trunks of these trees, and other materials, he directed 
barricades to be constructed upon the winding avenue which 
rose to the Tower along the highroad^ taking caze that each 
should command the other. T^e large gate of the courtyard 
he barricadoed yet more strongly, leaving only a wicket open 
for the convenience of passage. What he had most to appre- 
hend was the dendemess (d his garrison; for all the efforts of 
the steward were unable to get more than nine men imder arms, 
himself and Gudyill included, so much more popular was the 
cause of the insurgents than that of the government. Major 
Bellenden and his trusty servant Pike made the gairison 
eleven in number, of whom one-half were dd men. The round 
dosen might indeed have been made up, would Lady Maigarot 
have consented that Goose Gibbie should again take im arms. 
But she recoiled from the proposal, when moved by Gudyill, 
with such abhorrent recollection of tiie former achievements of 
that luckless cavalier that she declared she would rather the 
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Castle were lost than that lie were to be enroUed in the defence 
of it With eleven men, however, himself indnded, Major 
Bellenden determined to hold ont the place to the nttermoet 

The arrangements lor defence were not made without the 
degree of fracas incidental to snoh occasions. Women shrieked, 
estde bellowed, dogs howled, men ran to and fro^ coising and 
swearing without intermission ; the lumbering of the old guns 
backwards and forwards shook the battlements, the court 
resounded with the hasty gallop of messengers who went and 
retamed upon ernmds of imp<Mrtance, and tiie din of warlike 
preparatkm was mingled with the sound of female laments. 

Such a Babel of discord might have awakened the slumbers 
of the veiy dead, and, therefore, was not long ere it dispelled 
the abfrtzaoted rereries of Edith Bellenden. She sent out 
Jeunj to bring her the cause of the tumult which shook the 
Osstle to its very basis; but Jenny, once engaged in the bustling 
tide^ found so much to ask and to hear that she forgot the 
state of anxious uncertainty in which she had left her young 
mistress. Having no pigeon to dismiss in pursuit of informa- 
tion when her raven messenger had f^ed to return with it^ 
Edith was compelled to venture in quest of it out of the aik 
of her own chamber into the deluge of confusion which over- 
flowed the rest of the Castle. & voices speaking at once 
infonned her, in reply to her first inquiry, that Claver'se and 
all his men were killed, and that ten thousand Whigs were 
marching to besiege the Castle, headed by John Balfour of 
Bnziey, young Milnwood, and Cuddle Headi^. This strange 
■ssooiatjcm of persons Bccmed to infer the falsehood of the whole 
story, and yet the general bustle in the Castle intimated that 
danger was certainly apprehended. 

'Where is Lady Margaretf ' was Edith's second question. 

'In her oratory,' was the reply — a cell adjoining to the 
chapel, in which the good old lady was wont to roend the 
greater part of the days destined by the rules of the Episcopal 
CSiuieh to devotional observances, as also the anniversaries of 
those on which she had lost her husband and her children, 
and, finally, those hours in which a deeper and more solenm 
address to Heaven was called for by national or domestic 
calamity. 

' Where^ then,' said Edith, much alanned, <is Major Bellen- 
denf 

'On the battlements of the Tower, madam, pointing the 
cannon,' was the reply. 
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To the batdementei therefore, she made her way, impeded 
hj a thoiuaod obataoleB, and found the old gentleman in the 
midst of hiB natural militaiy element^ commanding, rebuking^ 
enoouzaging, inatruoting, and exerciaing all the numerous 
duties <tf a good govemor. 

' In the name d Qod, what is the matter, undet ' erclAimed 
Edith. 

* The matter, my love 1 ' answered the Major coolly, as, with 
speotaoles on his nose, he examined the position of a gun. 
' The matter 1 — ^Why, raise her breech a thought more, John 
GudyilL — ^The matter 1 Why, Claver'Be is routed, my dear, and 
the Whigs are coming down upon us in loree, that's all the 
matter.' 

'Gracious powers 1' said Edith, whose eye at that instant 
caught a glance of the road which ran up the river, 'and 
yonder they come 1 ' 

'Yonder ! where t' said the veteran ; and, his eyes taking the 
same direction, he beheld a large body of horsemen coming 
down the path. 'Stand to your guns, my lads 1 ' was the first 
exclamation; ' well make thraa pay toll as they pass the heu^ 
But stay, stay, these are certainly the Life Guards.' 

'0 no, unde,no^' replied Edith; 'see how disorderly they ride, 
and how ill they keep thmr ranks; these cannot be the fine 
soldiers who left us this morning.' 

'Ah, my dear girl ! ' answered the Major, 'you do not know 
the difference between men before a battle and after a defeat; 
but the Life Guards it is, for I see the red and blue and the 
king's cdours. I am glad they have brought them oS, 
however.' 

His opinion was confirmed as the troopers approached nearer, 
and finally halted on the road beneath the Tower; wl^le their 
commanding officer, leaving them to breathe and refresh their 
horses, has^y rode up the hill. 

'It is Glaverhouse, sure enough,' said the Major; 'I amgli^i 
he has escaped, but he has lost his famous black horse. Let 
Lady Margaret know, John Gudyill; order some refreshmeuts ; 
get oats for the soldiers' horses ; and let \is to the hall, Edith, 
to meet him. I surmise we shall hear but indifferent news.' 



CHAPTER XX 

Witli oanleas gMturOy mind vunoTMly 

On xsde he north the plain. 
His teem in thnmg of ftneeet strifti 

When winner aye the aame. 

Hlairdffhn/uie. 

OoXiONKL OBAHAna ol daveilKnue met the famOy, aMembled 
in the ball of the Tower, with the tame eerenity aad the tame 
courtesy which had graced his maimers in the momiiig. He 
had even had the composure to rectify in part the derangement 
of his dress, to wash the signs of battle from his laoe and hands, 
azid did not appear more disoidered in his exterior than if 
retained from a morning ride. 

* I am grieved, Colonel Grahame,' said the reverend old lady, 
the tears trickling down her face, 'deeply grieved.' 

'And I am grieved, my dear Lady Mai)^uret^' replied Claver- 
house^ 'that this misfortune may render your remaining at 
Tillietudlem dangerous for you, especially considering your 
recent hosptality to the kioig's troops, ami your well-known 
loyalty. And I came here <£iefly to request Miss Bellenden 
and you to accept my escort — ^if you will not scorn that of a 
poor runaway — to Glasgow, from whence I will see you safely 
sent either to Sdinbuigh or to Dumbarton Castle^ as you shall 
thmkbest' 

* I am much obliged to you, Colonel Grahame,' replied Lady 
Margaret; 'but my brother, Major Bellenden, has taken on 
him the responsibility of holding out this house against the 
rsbels; and, please God, they shall never drive Margaret 
Bellenden from her ain hearth-stane while there's a brave man 
that says he can defend it.' 

'And will Major Bellenden undertake this f^ said Claveriiouse 
hastily, a joyful light glancing from his dark eye as he tamed 
it on the veteran. 'Yet why should I question it! it is of a 
piece with the rest of his life. But have you the means, Major t ' 
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< All but men and pnmiioii^withirhicliwe are ill sapplied,' 
anawerod the Major. 

' Aa for men,' aaid Clareilionae^ 'I will leare yon a doaen or 
twenty f ellowa who will make good a braadi against the deviL 
It will be of the utmost aervioe if yon can defend the place 
but a week, and by that time you must sm^y be lelieYed.' 

< I wiU make it good for that space, Colonel,' rej^ied the 
Major, 'with twen^-fire good men Kod store of ammunitioD, if 
we shonld gnaw the soles of our shoes for hunger; but I trust 
we shall get in proyisiims from the oountiy.' 

'And, Golcmel Grahame, if I mi^t presume a request^' said 
Lady Maigaret, ' I would entreat t^Kt Seigeant Francis Stewart 
mi^t command the auxiliaries whom you are so good as to add 
to the garrison of our people ; it may serve to legitimiite his 
promotion, and I have a prejudice in ftiTOur of his noble birth.' 

'Hie sexgeant's wan are ended, madam,' said Grahame^ in 
an unaltered tcme^ 'and he now needs no piomotioii that an 
earthly master can give.' 

'P^on me,' said Major Bellenden, taking ClaTexhouae by 
the arm, and turning hkn away from the ladies, 'but I am 
anxious for my friends ; I fear you have other adid more imr 
portant loss. 1 observe another officer canies your nephew's 
standard.' 

'You are rights Major Bellenden,' answered CUyeihoase 
finnly; 'my nephew is no more. He has died in his duly, as 
became him.' 

'Great Godl' exdaimed the Major, 'how unhappy I The 
handsome, gaUant, hig^Hfpirited youth ! ' 

'He was indeed all you say,' answered Glayeriiouse; 'poor 
Bichard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of my eye, and 
my destined heir; but he died in his duty, and I — ^I — Major 
Bellenden (he wrung the Major's hand hard as he spokid), 
I live to avenge him.' 

'Colonel Grahame,' said the affectionate veteran, his eyes 
filling with tears, ' I am g)ad to see you bear this misfortune 
with sudi fortitude.' 

' I am not a selfish man,' replied Claveriiouse, ' though the 
worid wiU tell you otherwise — ^I am not selfish either in my 
hopes or fears, my joys or boitows. I have not been severe for 
myself or gnwping for myself, or ambitious for myself. The 
service of my master and the good of the country are what I 
have tried to aim at. I may, periiape, have driven severity 
into cruelty, but I acted for the best; and now I will not yield 
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to my Ofwn f ealingB a deeper BjmftAj than I have gma to 
those of otlien.' 

* I am astoDiehed at your lortitiide mider all the onpleesuit 
ciroamstaiioeB of this amir,' panned the Major. 

' Yei|' repUed daTerfaoaaei *my fiiemieB h& the ooondl will 
lay thk mief ortone to my ehaige ; I deepiee their aeeoaationfl. 
They will oelomniate me to my eoyereigii; I oen repel their 
ehaige. The paUic enemy will exult in my flight; I ehall find 
a time to show them that they exnlt too eeriy. Thie youth 
that has fallen stood betwixt a grssping kinsman and my in- 
heriianoe^ for you know that my manisge-bed is barren ; vet^ 
peace be with himl the country can better qwie him uisn 
your friend Lord Evandsle^ who^ alter behaving Tery gsUantty, 
has^ I fear, also fallen.' 

'What a fatal dayT ejaculated the Major. 'I heard a 
report of this, but it was again contradicted; it was added 
tiMt the poor young nobleman's inq[Mtuosit7 had ocoasioned 
the loss of this unhappy field.' 

*Noi so^ Major,' said Grahame; Met the living oflfeers bear 
the Uame^ if there be any; and let the laurels flourish un- 
tarnished on the grsTe of the fallen. I do not» howerer, speak 
of Lord Evandale's death as certain; but killed or prisoner I 
fear he must be. Tet he was extricated fiom the tumult the 
last time we qxike together. We were then on the point of 
leaving the field with a rearguard of soaroe twen^ men; the 
vest of the regiment were almost dispersed.' 

'Ther hare rallied again soon,' said the Major, looking from 
the window on the dragoons, who were feeding their horses and 
■w f p f g fiitig themselTos beside the brook. 

'Tes,' answered ClaTerfaouse, 'my blackguards had little 
temptation either to desert or to strag^^ farther than they 
weie driven by their first panic There is small friendship ana 
seant courtesy between them and the boors ol this country ; 
every village they psss is likely to rise on them, and so uie 
soomidrels are driTcn back to their odours by a who le some 
tenor of t^its, pike-staves, hay-forks, and broomsticks. But 
now let us talk about your plans and wants, and the means of 
conreqMmding with you. To tell you the truth, I doubt being 
able to make a long stand at Ola^gow, even when I have joined 
my Lord Boss ; for this transient and accidental success of the 
fanatics will raise the devil through all the western counties.' 

They then discussed Major Bellenden's means of defence, 
and settled a plan of correepondenoe^ in case a general in- 
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aaneotiaii took plaoe^ m was to be eoqieotod* dsfokome 
renewed his oflSnr to esioort the ladies to a plaoe of safety; bat^ 
all things oonsideved. Major Bellendsn thought tbqr wvold be 
in equal aaf ety at TiDietadlenL 

The Oolonel then took a polite leave of Lady Maigaiet and 
Miss Bellenden, assniing thmn that though he was r^netenliy 
obliged to leaTe them for the present in dangerovs oizoum- 
Btanoes, yet his eariiest means ahonld be turned to the le- 
dempticm of his ohaxaoter as a good knight and tme^ and thst 
they might speedily rely on hearing from or seeing him* 

Full of doubt and appvehensi<»i, Lady Margaxet was Utde 
able to reply to a speech so much in unison with her usual 
expressions and f eelingfl^ but contented herself with biddiiig 
dayerhouse farewell, and thanking him for the soooours which 
he had promised to leave them. Edith longed to inquire the 
fate of HeniT Morton, but could find no pretext for doing tfs 
and could only hope that it had made a subject of some pert 
of the long private communication which her unoile had held 
with dayerhouse. On this sul^ect^ however, she was die- 
appointed ; for the old Gavalier was so deeply immeised in the 
duties of his own office that he had soarce said a single word 
to Claveriiouse, excepting upon miMtaiy matters^ and meet 
probably would haye been equally foigetfnl had the fate cf his 
own son, instead of his friend's, lain in the balance. 

Ckverhouse now descended the bank on which the Oasde v 
founded, in order to put his troops agam in motion, and Major 
BeUenden accompanied him to receive the detachment who 
were to be left in the Tower. 

'I shall leave Inglis with yon,' said Glaverhouse^ *for, as I 
am situated, I cannot spare an officer of rank ; it is all we can 
do, l^ our joint efforts^ to keep the men together. Bat shonld 
any of our missmg officers make their appeaxaace^ I anthcivs 
^ou to detain them ; for my fellows can with difficulty be sub- 
jected to any other authority.' 

His troops being now drawn up^ he picked out sixteen men 
by name, adod committed them to the command of Ooiponl 
Inglis, whom he promoted to the rank of seiseant on the spot 

'And hark ye, gentlemen,' was his conduding haiaago^ 
< I leave you to defend the house of a lady, and under the 
c(Hnmand of her brother. Major BeUenden, a fiaithfal ^^'^''^^^ 
the king. Tou are to behave bravely, soberly, regulariy, sod 
obediently, and each of you shall be handsomely rewaxded on 
my return to relieve the garrison. In case of mutiny, cowardice 
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nQgfeot ol dittyi or tiiB diipfatBBt diP^MB in tbo ftunily^ tlio provwlr 
muBhal and oofd ; you bow I keep mviroid lor good and eriL* 

He toQolied h^ hat as he bacto them fuenreO, and shook 
hands ccxidiallj with Major BeUendeQ. 

'Adieu,' he said, 'my sfcoatrhearted old Mend ! Good lock 
be with yoni, and better times to ns both.' 

Thd horsemen whom he eommanded had been onoe more 
ndnoed to tolerable order by the exertions of Major AUan ; 
and, though shorn of their splendour, and with their gilding all 
bemiirched, made a much more reg^olar and militaiy appearanoe 
on leaving, for the seeond time, the Tower <rf Tilliet«diem than 
when they retained to it after their roat. 

Major Bellenden, now left to his own resonroes, sent out 
levend Tidettes, both to obtain sn|n>lies of prorisions, and 
€ipecially of meal, and to get knowledge of the motions of the 
enemy. All the news he oould collect on the second subject 
tended to pfove that the insufgents meant to remain on the 
field of battle for that night 'Bat they also had abroad their 
detachments acnd adTanoed guards to collect supplies, and great 
was the doubt and distress of those who reoeiTed contrary o^en^ 
in the name ci the king and in that of the kiric; the one 
oommaDding them to send provisions to victual tiie GasUe ci 
TOBetodlem, and the other enjoining them to forward supines 
to the eamp of the godly professors of true religion, now in arms 
for the cause of covenanted reformation, presentiy pitched at 
Dnnndog, nigh to Loudon Hill. Each summons dosed with a 
denonoiation of fire and sword if it was neglected ; for neither 
party oould confide so far in the loyalty or seal of those whom 
they addressed as to hope they would part with their pr oper ly 
npon other terms. So that the poor people knew not what 
hsndtotum themselves to; and, to say truth, there were some 
idio tuned themselves to more than one. 

'Thir kittle thnes wiU drive the wisest o' ns daft»' said Kiel 
Blaae, the prudent host of the Howff; <bnt Fee aye keep a 
odm sough. Jenny, what meal is in the gimel f ' 

*Four bows o' aitme^ twa bows & bear, and twa bows o' 
pease,' was Jenny's reply. 

'Awed, hinny,' continued Niel Blane, sighing deeply. Met 
Baiddy drive the pease and bear meal to the camp at Drumdog ; 
hfl^a a Whig, and was the auld gndewife's pleughman ; themash- 
hm bannocks will suit their muiilandstamachsweel. Hemaun 
Bay it's the last unce o* meal in the house, of, if he scruples to 
tell a lie— as it's no likdy he wiU when it^s f6r the gude o' the 
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house — he may wait till Duncan Glen, the anM dnioken tvooper, 
diiyes up the aitmeal to Tillietodlem, wi' my dutifu' aenrioe to 
my Leddy Bod the Major, and I haeiia as mudkle left as will mak 
my panitoh; and if Dunoan manage li^ti 111 gie him a tasi 
o' whisky ihall mak the blue low oome out at his mouth.' 

'And what are we to eat ounells then, lather/ asked Jenny, 
* when we hae sentawa the haill meal in the ark and the gimel i ' 

* We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a Uink,' said Niel in 
a tone of resignation ; ' it's no that ill food, though far frse 
being sae hear^ or kindly to a Sootohman's stamaoh as the 
oumey aitmeal is. The Eoglishers live amaist upoo't ; but, to 
be sure^ the pobk-puddings ken nae better.' 

While the prudent and peaceful endeavoured, like Niel 
Blane^ to make fair weather with both parties, those who had 
more publio (or party) tspait began to take arms on all sides. 
The Eoyalists in the country were not numerous, but were re- 
spectable from their fortune and influence, being chiefly landed 
proprietors of ancient descent, who^ with their brothers, oousini^ 
and dependents to the ninth generation, as well as their domestio 
servants, f onned a sort of militia oapaUe of defending their own 
peel-houses against detached bodies of the insurgents, of resist- 
ing their demand of supplies, and interoepting those which were 
sent to the Presbyterian camp by others. 'Die news that the 
Tower of Tillietudlem was to be defended against the insurgents 
afforded great courage and support to these feudal volunteen, 
who considered it as a stronghold to which they might retreat, 
in case it should become impossible for them to maintain the 
desultory war they were now about to wage. 

On the other lumd, the towns, the villages^ the farnhhousefl^ 
the properties of small heritors, sent forth numerous recruits to 
the Presbyterian interest These men had been the principal 
sufferers during the oppression of the time. Their minds were 
fretted, soured, and driven to desperation by the various exac- 
tions and cruelties to which they had been subjected; and 
although by no means united among themselves either concern- 
ing the purpose of ttus formidable insurrection, or the means by 
which that purpose was to be obtained, most (A them considered 
it as a door opened by Providence to obtain the liberty of con- 
science of which they had been long deprived, and to shi^e themr 
selves free of a tyranny directed botn against body and souL 
Numbers of these men, therefore, took up arms ; and, in the 
phrase of their time and party, prepared to cast in their lot with 
the victors of Loudon HUL 



CHAPTER XXI 

Anandoi, I do not like the maiL He is a heathen, 
And maks the langnage of Canaan truly. 

JWMolMm. Ton most anrait hia eaUing, and the coming 
Of the good epirit. Toa did ill to nphraid hinu 

Th4 JlchemisL 

Ws ntom to Henij MortODy whom we left on the field of batde. 
He was eating by one of the watoh-fixes his portion of the pro- 
Tiskms which had been distributed to the anny» and muBing 
deeply on tbe path whieh he was next to pnnue^ when Burley 
snddeinly came up to him, accompanied by the yonn^ minister, 
whose exhortation after the Tiotory had produoed snim a power- 
ful eflfect. 

'Henry Mmrton,' said Balfour, abmptiy, 'the oonnoil of the 
snny of tiie Gorenant, confiding that the son of Silas Morton 
can never prove a lukewarm Laodicean, or an indifferent Gallic 
in this great day, have nominated you to be a captain of their 
hoBt» with the right of a vote in their counoi], and all authority 
fitting for an officer who is to command Christian men.' 

'Ifr. Balfour,' replied Morton, without hesitation, <I feel 
this mark of condfidenoe, and it is not suiprising that a natural 
sense of the injuries of my countnr, not to mention those I 
have aostained in my own person, should make me suffidentiy 
wiDmg to draw my swoid for liberty and freedom of conscience. 
But I will own to you, tiiat I must be better satisfied concenir- 
ing the principles en which you bottom your cause ere I can 
agree to take a command ami^igBt yon.' 

'And can you doubt of our principles,' answered Buriey, 
'since we have stated them to be the reformation both of church 
and states the rebuilding of the decayed sanotoaxr, the gathering 
of the dispersed sainte^ and the destruction of the man of sini' 

'I will own frankly^ Mr. Balfour,' replied Morton, 'much of 
this sort of language^ which I observe is so powerful with 
others, is entirely lost on me. It is proper you should be aware 

VI 13 
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of this before we oommaiie further together.' The young 
oleEgymioi here groaaed deeply. 'I di aUc e e you, air,' nid 
Morton; 'bat periiape it is because yoa will not hear me oat. 
I revere the SoriptaresasdeeplTasyouoranyChriBtiaiioaii da 
I look into them with humble hope of extmcting a role of oon- 
doct and a law of salvation. But I ezpeet to find this bj an 
examination of their genersl tenor, and of the spirit which thej 
uniformly breathe, and not by wresting particular passages from 
their context, or by the apphcatioa of Scriptural phrases to cir- 
cumstances and erents with which they have often very slender 
rektioii.' 

The young divine seemed shocked and thanderstmi^ with 
this dedaration, and waa about to remonstrate. 

'Huah, Ephraiml' said Burley, 'remember he is bat as a 
babe in swadaling-dothea. liaten to me, Morton. I will speak 
to thee in the worldly language of that carnal roason which ia 
for the present thy blind and imperfect guide. What is the 
object for which thou art content to draw thy swordf Is it 
not that the church and state should be reformed by the free 
vmce of a tree parliament, with such laws aa ahall hereafter 
prevent the execative government from spilling the blood, 
torturing and impriaoning the persona^ exhausting the estatei^ 
and trampling upon the oonaoieDces of men, at their own wicked 
pleasured 

'Most certainly,' said Morton; 'such I esteem legitimate 
cauaea of warfoie, and for audi I will 4ght while I can wield a 
sword. 

' Nay, but^' said Maofariar, ' ye handle this matter too tenderiy; 
nor will my oonadience permit me to lard or daub orer the 
caoses of divine wrath ' 

' Peaces Ephiaim Maobriar I ' again interrupted Barley. 

'I will not peace,' said the young man« 'Is it not the cause 
of my Master who hath sent met Is it not a profane and Eraa- 
tian destroying of His aathoxily, oaurpation of Hia power, denial 
of Hia name, to place either Eing or Parliament in Hia place aa 
the maater and governor of Hia hooaehold, the adolterooa 
huaband of Hia apouaef ' 

'You speak well,' said Barley, dragging him aaide, 'but not 
wiaely; your own eara have heard thia night in council how 
thia acattered remnant are broken and divided, and would ys 
now make a veil of aepacation between them! Would ye 
build a wall with onalaked mortart If a fox go up, it will 
breach it.' 
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'I know/ said the yoniig oloEgymaii in rej^j, 'that thou 
act fiatfafii],liOii6Bt» and iealo«i% even imtosU^ bat» believe 
me, this worldly eraft^ this temperiaing with ain and with 
infonitjy ia m iteelf a falling away; and I fear me Heaven will 
not hoDoar na to do much more for Hia gLory, when we aeek to 
oanud conning and to a fleahly arm. 1^ aanctified end mnat 
be wrought by sanctified meana.' 

'I tell thee,' answered BaUoar» *thy leal ia too rigid in this 
matter; we cannot yet do without the help of the Laodioeana 
and the Erastians; we mnat endure tot a apace the indulged in 
the midat of the council ; the aona of Zeruiah are y et too atrong 
forua.' 

'I tell thee I like it not»' aaid Macbriar; 'God can work 
ddrrarance hj a few aa well aa by a multitude. The boat of 
die faithful that waa broken upon Pentknd Hilla paid but the 
fitting penalty of acknowledgiiig the carnal intereat of that 
^fiant and oppreaBOTy Oharlea Stewart' 

'WeUy then,' said Balfour, 'thou knowest the healing readu- 
tioo that the council have adopted — to make a comprehending 
deoUintion that may suit the tender conadencea of all who 
groan under the yoke of our preeent oppreaaonu Betum to 
the council if thou wOt, and get them to recall it, and send 
forth one upon narrower grounda; but abide not here to 
hinder my gaining over thia youth, whom my soul travails for; 
hia name a£ane wiU call forth hundreda to our banners.' 

'Doaathouwilt^ then,' said Macbriar; 'but IwiU notasaiat 
tomidead the youth, nor bring him into jeopardy of life^ unleaa 
upon audi gronnda aa will ensure hia eternal reward.' 

lie more artful Balfour then diamisaed the impatient 
preacher and letumed to hia proaelyte. 

That we may be enabled to diapense with detailing at length 
the aignmenta by which he urged Morton to join the inaur- 
gentB, we ahall take thia opportunity to giTC a brief aketch of 
the peraon by whom they were used, and the motives which he 
had for interesting himself ao deeply in the couTeraion of young 
Morton to hia cause. 

John Balfour of Kinloch, or Burley, for he is designated 
both waya in the hiatoriea and prodamationa of that melan* 
choly period, waa a gentleman ol aome fortune, and of good 
family, in the county of Fif e^ and had been a aoldier from his 
youth upwarda In the younger part of hia life he had been 
wild and licentious, but had early laid aaide open profligacy 
and embraced the atricteat tenets of Calviniam. Unfortunately, 
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habits of ezoesB and intempennoe were more easily rooted out 
of hie daik, aatiunine^ and enterprisiiig tspint tban the yioea of 
revenge and ambition, which ocmtinued, notwithstanding his 
religioas prof essiona^ to exeroiae no small sway oyer his mind. 
Danng in design, piedpitate and vitdent in execation, and going 
to the very extremity of the most rigid reonsanoyy it was his 
ambition to place himself at the head of the Presbytman interest 

To attain this eminence among the Whigs he had been 
aotiTC in attending their omTentiolesi and more than once had 
commanded them when they appeared in arm% and beaten off 
the f oroes sent to disperse them. At length the gratification 
of his own fieroe enthustaam, joined, as some say, with motives 
of private revenge, placed him at Uie head of that party who 
assassinated the Primate of Scotland as the author of the suffer- 
ings of the Presbyterians. The violent measures adopted by 
government to revenge this deed, not on the perpetiaton only, 
but on the whole prof eesors of the religion to which they 
belonged, together with long previous sufferings without 
any prospect of delivenince^ except by force of arms, occasioned 
the insurrection which, as we have already seen, commenced 
by the defeat of daveihouse in the bloody skirmish of Loudon 
HUl. 

But Burley, notwithstanding the share he had in t^e vioUny, 
was far from finding himself at the summit which his ambition 
aimed at. This was partly owing to the various opinions enter- 
tained among the insuxgents ccmceming the mtwier ci Arch- 
bishop Sharp. The more violent among ihsm did indeed 
approve of this act as a deed of justice executed upon a 
persecutor of €k)d's church through Uie immediate inspiration 
of the Deity ; but the greater part of the Presbyterians disowned 
the deed as a crime highly culpable^ although they admitted 
that the Archbishop's punishment had by no means exceeded his 
deserts. The insuxgents differed in another main pointi which has 
been already touched upon. The more wann and extravagant 
fonatics condemned, as g^ty of a pusillanimous abandonment 
of the rights of the church, those preachers and congr^gati<xis 
who were contented, in any manner, to exeroiae their religion 
through the permission of the ruling government. This, &ey 
said, was absolute Erastianism, or subjection of the church of 
God to the regulations of an earthly government^ and therefore 
but one degree better than Prelacy or Popery. Again, the 
more moderate party were content to allow Uie kiog's title to 
the throne, and in secular affeirs to acknowledge his authority, 
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m hog am it mm ezeroifled with due regard to the liberties ci 
the sabjeot^ and in oonfannity to the laws of the reabn. But 
the tenets ci the wilder seot^ caUed^ from their leader Richard 
GuneraOi bj the name of GamerooianSi went the length of 
disowiiing ibe reigning monarch, and every one of his sno- 
c o aso i s who should not acknowledge the Solemn League and 
Coreoant. The seeds of disunion were therefore thickl j 
lown iQ this ill-fated party ; and Balfour, however enthusiastic, 
and however much attached to the most violent of those tenets 
vfaich we have notioed, saw nothing but ruin to the general 
canae if they were insisted on during this crisis, when uni^ 
vu of so much consequence. Hence he disapproved, as we 
have seen, of the hcmest, dowmi^t, and ardent seal of Macbriar, 
and was extremely desirous to receive the assistance of the 
modeiate party of Presbyterians in the immediate overthrow of 
the government^ with the hope of being hereafter able to dictate 
to them what should be substituted in its place. 

He was on this account partioularly anxious to secure the 
aoeeesion of Hraxy Mmrton to the cause of the insuigents. The 
memoiy of his father was generally esteemed among the 
Pnabyterians ; and as few persons of any decent quality had 
joined the insuigents, this young man's family and prospects 
were such as almost ensured his being chosen a leader. 
Through Morton's means, as being the son of his ancient 
eooinde^ Burley ccmceived he might exercise some influence 
over the more liberal part of the anny, and ultimately perhaps 
mgiatiatehiiiiself sofarwith themastobe chosen commander- 
UHduef, which was the mark at which his ambition aimed. He 
Ittd therefore, without waiting till any other person took up 
^ sabjecti exalted to the council the talents and disposition 
of Morton, and easily obtained his elevation to the painful rank 
of a leader in this disunited and undisciplined army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Morton to accept 
of this dangerous promoticm, as soon as he had gotten rid of 
lua less wary and uncompromising companion, Macbriar, were 
mfficiently artful and urgent. He did not affiwt either to 
<^7 or to diagnise that the sentiments which he himself 
entertained concerning church government went as far as those 
of the preacher who had just left them ; but he argued that 
when the affiors of the nation were at such a desperate crisis, 
isinute difference of opinion should not prevent those who^ 
^ genera], wished well to their oj^ressed country from drawing 
their swords in its behalf. Many of the subjects of division, as, 
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for example^ that ooooenung the Indiilgeiioe itself » aioee^ he 
obeeired, oat of droimifltances which would oeaae to eziet^ 
proTided their attempt to free the oountiy shoold be gac oo a afu l, 
fleeing that the Preebyteiyy being in that case triumphflut^ 
would need to make no safdi oompromiBe with the government) 
and, oonaequently, with the abditioa ol the Indulgence all 
diaoosnon of ita legali^ would be at once ended. He inmated 
much and strongly i]qKm the neoessitj of taking advantage of 
this favourable criaiSy upon the certain^ of their being joined 
by the force of the whole western shizeSy and upon the grass 
guilt which those would incur who^ seeing the distress of the 
ooontryand the increasing tyranny with which it was governed, 
flhouldy from fear or tndifforenoe^ withhold their active aid from 
the good cause. 

Morton wanted not these arguments to induce him to join 
in any insuzreoticMi which voSi^it appear to have a f easiUe 
prospect of freedom to the oountiy. He doubted, indeed, 
greatly whether the present attempt was likely to be sup- 
ported by the strength sufficient to ensure success^ or by the 
wisdom and liberally of spirit neceasazy to make a good use cf 
the advantages that might be gained. Upon the wholes how- 
ever, considering the wrongs he had personally endured, and 
those which he had seen didly inflicted on his fellowHSubjeoti^ 
meditating also upon the precarious and dangerous situation in 
which he already stood with relation to the government^ he 
conceived himself, in every point of view, called upon to join 
the body of Presbyterians already in arms. 

But while he expressed to JGkirley his acquieaoenoe in the 
vote which had named him a leader among tlM insurgents, and 
a member of their council of war, it was not without a quali- 
fication. 

' I am willing,' he said, 'to contribute every thing within my 
limited power to effect the emancipation of my country. But 
do not mistake me. I disaj^rove^ in the utmost degree^ of the 
action in which this rising seems to have originated ; and no 
arguments should induce me to join it» if it is to be carried on 
by such measures aa that with which it has commenced.' 

Burley's blood rushed to his faoe^ giving a ruddy and dark 
glow to his swarthy brow. 

<Tou mean,' he said, in a voice which he designed should 
not betray any emotion — 'you mean the death of James 
Sharpf 

'Frankly,' answered Morton, 'such is my meaning.' 
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'Toa imagme^ then,' laid Barley, 'that the Almighty in 
timeB of difficulty does not miae up inatramants to deliTer His 
ehnieh fxom. her oppreaaorst Ton are of opinion that the 
jnatioe of an ezeention eooaist^ not in the extent of the 
BufierBr^s orime, or in hia having merited pimiahment^ or in the 
wiiolesome and aalutaiy eflEeot which that example ia likely to 
produce upon other evfl-doen» bat hold that it reata aolely in 
the robe <k the jndge^ the height of the bendh, and the voice of 
thedoomaterf la not just pamahmentjaady inflicted, whether 
on the aeaflbld or the moort And where constitated j1ldgei^ 
from cowaidioe^ or from having caat in their lot with tnna- 
graaors, snffiar them not only to paas «t liberty throngh the 
land, bat to sit in the hi^ placea and dye their garments 
in the blood of the aaintSi ia it not well done in any brave 
qarita who ahall draw their private awoida in the pabUo 
eaoaef' 

I have no wish to judge this individual aotioD,' replied 
Miorton, ^farther than ia neceaaaxy to make you fully aware of 
my princiidea. I therefore repeat that the caae you have sap- 
pond does not saliafy my judgment. That the Almighty, m 
His mysterioua providance^ may bring a bloody man to an end 
teervedly bloodv doea not vindicate those whc^ without 
authority of any Idnd, take upon themadves to be tiie instru- 
ineats of exooution, aikl presume to call them the esecuton of 
dirine vengeance.' 

'And were we not aot' said Burley, in a tone of fierce 
enthusiaam. *Werenotwe — waa not every one who owned the 
iotereat of tho Covmianted Church of Scotland — Abound by that 
QOYenant to cut off the Judaa who had aold the cauae of God for 
My thouaand meika a year! Had we met him by the way aa 
be Game down from London, and there smitten lum with the 
«dge of thai sword, we had done but the du^ of men faithful to 
oor oaoae amd to oar oatha recorded in heaven. Was not the 
cseeation itself a proof of oar wairantt Did not the Lord de- 
liver him isto our handa when we looked out but for one of Hia 
inferior toc^ of perseoutioat Did we not pray to be resolved 
bow we should act, and was it not borne in on our hearts as if 
it bad been written on them with the point of a diamond, "Ye 
>ba]l sorely take him and slay him"! Was not the tmgedy 
foil half an hour in acting ere the sacrifice waa completed, and 
that in an open heath, and within the patrols of their garri- 
nns; and yet who interrupted the great work! What dog so 
Buu^ as bayed us during tiie pursuit, the taking, the slaying, 
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and the dispeningt Then, who will say — ^who daze say, that 
a mightier ann than oan was not herein levealedt' 

* You deoeiye younelf, Mr. Balfour/ said Morton; 'sooh oir- 
oumstanoeB of heSlitj of ezeontion and eaoape hare often 
attended the oommianon of the moat enormous orimea. But it 
is not mine to judge you. I ha^e not forgotten that the way 
was opened to the former liberation of Scotland by an act of 
▼iolenoe which no man can justify — ^the slaughter of Gumming 
by the hand of Bobert Bruce; and therofore 0(«demniiig 
this action, as I do and must^ I am not unwilling to suppose 
that you may haye motives vindicating it in your own ejBB, 
though not in mine or in those of sober reason. I only now 
mention it because I desire you to understand that I join a 
cause supported by men engaged in open war, which it is pro- 
posed to cany on according to the rules of dviliaed national 
without in any respect approving of the act of videnoe idiich 
gave immediate rise to it.' 

Balfour bit his lip^ and with difficulty suppressed a violent 
answer. He perceived with disappointment that^ upon pdnts 
of principle, his young brother-in-arms possessed a deamess of 
judgment and a fimuiess of mind» which afforded but little 
hope of his being able to exert that degree of influence over 
him which he had e:q>ected to possess. After a mementos pauses 
however, he said, with coolnesBy ^My conduct is open to men 
and angels. The deed was not done in a comer; I am here in 
arms to avow it^ and care not where or by whom I axn called 
on to do so^ whether in the council, the field of battle, the 
place of execution, or the day of the last great triaL I will 
not now discuss it further with one who is yet on the other 
side of the veiL But if you will cast in your lot with us as a 
brother, come with me to the council, who are still sitting 
to arrange the future march of the army and the means of im- 
proving our victory.' 

Morton arose and followed him in silence^ not greatly de- 
lighted with his associate, and better satisfied with ^ general 
justice of the cause which he had espoused than either with the 
measures or the motives of many of those who were embarked 
mit. 
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And look how himit Gfeoiaii tenti do fUnd 
Hollow upon thii puin— m muij hollow CMtioiu. 

TmUus mid OntMa, 

Ih a hollow of the hiU, aboot a quarter of a mfle from the field 
of batde^ was a shepherd's hut — a miserable cottage, which, as 
the cdIt indoeed qxit within a moderate distance^ the leadexs 
of the Presby te rian annj had chosen for their cotmdl-house. 
Towards this spot Buile j guided Morton, who was suxprised, as 
he approaoiied it^ at the multifarious confusion of sounds wldoh 
iamed from its predncts. The calm and anxious gravity which 
it mi^t be supposed would hare presided in councils held on 
such important subjects^ and at a period so critical, seemed to 
hsTe given place to discord, wild and loud uproar, which fell on 
tiie ear of their new ally as an evil auguiy of their future 
measureo. As therf approached the door, they found it open 
indeed, but dioked up with the bodies and heads of countiy- 
men, who^ though no members of the council, felt no soniple in 
introding themselves upon dehberations in which they were so 
deeply Interested. By expostulation, by threats, and even by 
■ome degree of violence^ Buriey, the sternness of whose char- 
acter maintained a sort of superiority over these disorderly 
forces^ compelled the intruders to retare, and introducing 
Morton into the cottage^ secured the door behind them against 
inqpertinent curiosity. At a less agitating moment the young 
man might have been entertained with the singular scene of 
which he now found himself an auditor and a spectator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut were 
enlightened partly by some fune which biased on the 
hearth, the smoke whereof, having no legal vent, eddied 
around, and formed over the heads of the assembled council 
a douded canopy as opake as their metaphysical theology, 
through which, like stars tluough mist^ were dimly seen 
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to twinkle a few blinking oandles, or nther nuhes dipped 
in tallow, the property of tiie poor owner of the cottage^ wluch 
were stuok to the walla b j patohee of wet ola j. TluiBi broken 
and dusky light showed many a ooontenanoe elated with 
spiritoal pride, or rendered daik by fieroe enthuriaam; and 
aome whose anxioas, wandering, and unoertain looks sbowed 
they felt themselTes rashly embarked in a oanae which they 
had neither oourage nor conduct to bring to a good issae^ yet 
knew not how to abandon for yery shame. They were, indeed, 
a doubtful and disunited body. The most aotiTC of their 
number were those concerned with Builey in the death of the 
Primate, four or five of whom had found their way to Loudon 
Hill, together with other men of the same relentless and 
uncompromising seal, who had in Taiious ways giyen desperate 
and unpardonable offiance to the goremment 

With them were mingled their preaoherB, men who had 
spumed at the Indulgence oflfored by goremment^ and pre fen ed 
assembling their flocks in the wilderness to worshipping in 
temples built by human hands, if their doing the latter should 
be construed to admit any right on the part of their rulers 
to interfere with the supremacy of the kirk. The other 
class of counsellorB were such gentlemen of small fortune^ and 
substantial farmers, as a sense of intolerable op pro s si an had 
induced to take arms and join the insurgents. These also 
had their clergymen with them; and such diTines, having many 
of them taken ad¥antage of the Indulgence^ were prepared 
to resist the measures of their more Tiolent brethren, who 
proposed a declaration in which they should give testimooy 
against the warrants and instructions for indulgence as sinful 
and unlawful acts. This delicate question had been passed 
oyer in silence in the first draught of the manifestoes which 
they intended to publish of the reasons of their gathering in 
arms ; but it had been stirred anew during Balf our^s absence^ 
and to his great yezation he now found that both parties 
had opened upon it in full cry, Macbriar, Kettledrummle^ 
and other teachers of the Wflmderers being at the yery 
spring tide of polemical discussion with Peter Poundtext^ 
the indulged pastor of Milnwood's parish, who^ it seems, had 
e'en girded himself with a broadsword, but^ ere he was called 
upon to fight for the good cause of Presbytery in the field, 
was manfully defending his own dogmata in the counciL It 
was the din of this conflict^ maintained chiefly between Pound- 
text and Kettledrummle, together with the clamour of their 
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adberentSy wbich Lad aahited Morton's ean upon approaching 
the cottage. Indeed, as both the dirines irave men weU gifted 
with words and huigs^ and eabh fierce^ aident^ and intdeiant in 
defence of bis own dootrine, prompt in the reooUeotkm of teits 
wherewith thej battered eaoh odier without meroy, and deepty 
impressed with the importanoe of the subjeot of disoossioDy the 
noise of the debate betwixt them fell little short of that which 
hare attended an aotual bodily conflict. 

Boile J, scandalised at the disonion implied in this Timlent 
stcif e of tongues, interposed between the dispntantSi and, by 
some general remarks on the nnseascnableness of discord, a 
soothing address to the Tanity of each party, and the exertion 
of the aathority which his servioes in that day's yictoiy entitled 
him to asBome, at length snoceeded in prevaOing upon them to 
adjofoin farther disonsBion of the co n trov e r sy. Bat althon^ 
Kettledrommle and Poondteixt were thus for the time sUenced, 
they oontinned to eye each other like two dogs, who, haTing 
been separated by the aathority of their masters while fighting, 
have retreated, each beneath the cbair of his owner, still watobii^ 
eadi other's motions^ and indicating, by occasional growls, by the 
erected bristles of the back end can, and by the red glance of the 
eye, that their discord is onappeased, snd that they only wait 
the first opportunity afibrded by any general movement or com- 
motion in the company to fiy once more at each other's throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause to present 
to the council Mr. Hemy Morton of Milnwood, as one touched 
with a sense of the eyils of the times, and willing to peril goods 
and life in the predoos cause f ot which his father, the renowned 
ffilas Morton, had given in his time a soul-stirring testimony. 
Morton was instantly receiyed with the right hand of feUowship 
by his ancient pastor, Poondtext^ and by those among the 
insurgents who supported the mote moderate principles. The 
others muttered something about ErastianiBm, and reminded 
eadi other in whisperB that Silas Morton, once a stout and 
worthy servant of tiie Coyenant^ bad been a backslider in the 
day when the Besolutioners had led the way in owning the 
airthority of Charles Stewart^ thereby making a gap whereat 
the present tyrant was afterwards brought in to the oppression 
both of kiik and country. They added, however, that on 
this great day of calling they would not refuse society with 
any who should put hami to the plough ; and so Morton was 
installed in his office of leader and counsellor, if not with the 
full approbation of his colleagues, at least without any ftuinal 
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or arowed dinent II107 proceeded, on Bmley's motion, to 
diTide among tlMmeelree the onmmand of tlie men wbo bad 
anembled, and whoae nnmben irave daily incnaaing. In this 
partition the inauigenta of Ponndtezt'a paziah and oongiega- 
tian were natosall j plaoed under the command of Morton ; an 
anangement mutoaliy agreeable to both parties, aa he was ro- 
oommended to their confidence as well by nia personal qnalitiei 
aa his having been bom among them. 

When tlua task was acoompUahed, it became neceasaxy to 
deteimine what nae was to be made of theiryiotoEy. Morton's 
heart throbbed hi^^ when he heard the Tower of Tillifliiidlem 
named as one of the most important positions to be aeiaed upon. 
It commanded, as we have often noticed, the pass between the 
more wild and the more fertile countiy, and must famish, it 
was phuisibly uiged, a stronghold and place of rendesroos to 
the Gayaliers and Malignants of the district, sapposing the in- 
surgents were to march onward and leave it uninTcsted. This 
measure was particularly uiged as necessary by Poundtext 
and those of his immediate followers whose habitations and 
families might be exposed to great seyerities, if this strong 
place were pemiitted to remain in possession of the Royalists. 

' I opine,' said Poundtext, for, like the other diTinea of the 
period, he had no hesitation in offering his advice upon militaiy 
matters, of which he was profoundly ignorant — * I opine that 
we shoidd take in and laae that stronghold of the woman Lady 
Margaret BeUenden, even though we should build a iott and 
raise a mount against it; for the race is a rebdlious and a 
bloody race, and their hand has been heayr on the children of 
the Gorenantk both in the f onner and the latter times. Thar 
hook hath been in our noses, and their bridle betwixt our jaws.' 

'What are their means and men of defence f said Burley. 
'The place is strong; but I cannot conceiTe that two women 
can make it good against a host' 

'There is also,' said Poundtext, 'Harrison the steward, and 
John Gudyill, even the lady's chief butler, who boasteth him- 
self a man of war from his youth upward, and who spread the 
banner against the good cause with that man of Bdial, James 
Qrahame of Montrose.' 

' Pshaw 1 ' returned Buriey, scornfully, 'a butler 1 ' 

'Also, there is that ancient Malignant^' replied Poundtext, 
' MUes BeUenden of Chamwood, whose hands have been dipped 
in the blood of the saints.' 

'If that,' said Burley, 'be Miles BeUenden, the brother of 
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Sir Artirary lie k one whoee swotd will not turn beek from 
faattle; bat he must now be etrioken in jeen.' 

'There wm word in the oonntiy ae I rode along^* eud 
aaotfaer of the coonoilt 'that so soon ae ther heaid of the 
mtoiy whioh has been given to nsi they oansed shut tbe gates 
of the Tower, and oalleii in men, and oolleoted ammunition. 
Tbej were erer a fieroe and a malignant house.' 

* We will not, with my oonsent,' said Barley, 'engage in a 
nege which may oonsome time. We must rash f ocwaid and 
folkyw oor adTsntage by oooapying Olaagow ; for I do not fear 
that the troops we have this day beaten, eren with the 
aanstanoe of my Lord Boss's regiment, will jodge it safe to 
await oar coming.' 

'Howbeit,' said Poundtext, 'we may disphty a banner before 
the Tower, and Uow a trampet and sammon them to come 
forth. It may be that they will giye over the place into oar 
meroy though they be a rebellious people. And we will 
sammon the women to oome forth of their stronghold — ^that i% 
Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand-daughter, and Jenny 
Denmson, which is a girl of an ensnaring eye, and the other 
maids, aiMd we will give them a safe conduct, and send them in 
peace to the city, even to the town of Edinburgh. But John 
Gudyill, and Hugh Harrison, and Miles Bellenden, we will restnin 
withfettersof iron, even as they in times by e-past have done to 
the martyred saints.' 

'Who talks of saf^ conduct and of peacet' said a shrill, 
broken, and overBtrained voioe from the crowd. 

'Peace, brother Habakkuk,' said Macbriar in a soothing 
tone to the speaker. 

'I will not hold my peaces' reiterated the strange and un- 
oatund voice; 'is this a time to speak of peace, when the earth 
qoakes, and the mountains are rent, and l^e rivers are changed 
into blood, and the two-edged sword is drawn from the sheath 
to drink gore as if it were water, and devour flesh as the fire 
devours dry stubble t ' 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled forward to the 
inner part of the circle, and presented to Morton's wondering 
eyes a figure worthy of such a voice and such language. The 
ngsof a dress which had once been black, added to the tattered 
fragments of a shepherd's plaid, composed a covering scarce fit 
for the purposes 6t decency, much less for those of warmth or 
comlort A long beard, as white as snow, hung down on his 
breast, and mingled with bushy, uncombed, grissled hair, which 
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hung in df -liMb aioimd hk wild and staring Tiaiige. The 
f eatores seemed to be extenuated by pennij and Irumine^ nntil 
tfaejhaidlyietained thelikaoesBof abomanaqMot Theejm, 
grejt wild, and wandering, evidently betokaned a bewildered 
imagination. He beid in bis band a rosty swoid, dotted with 
blood, as were bis long lean bands, wbicb were garnished at the 
extremity witb nails like eagle's olaws. 

'In tiie name of Hearen! wbo is bet' said Morton in a 
whisper to Poondtext, smrprised, shocked, and even startled at 
thu ghastly ^[^larition, wbicb looked more like tbe resa n eetion 
of some cannibal priest^ or Dmid red from bis buman sacrifice^ 
than like an earthly mortaL 

'It is Habakkuk Mudklewratb,' answered Poondtext in the 
same tonci 'whom tbe enemy have long detained in oaptiTitj 
in fotU and castles, until bis nnderstanding bath departed from 
him, and, as I fear, an eril demon batb possessed bun. Never- 
tbeiesfl^ our violent bretbren will bare it, that he speaketb of 
the spirit, and that they fr u ctify by bis pouring forth.' 

Here be was interrupted by Mudklewratb, wbo cried in a 
Toioe that made tbe Tcry beams cl tbe roof quiver — 'Who talks 
of peace and safe conduct t wbo speaks of marey to tbe Uoody 
bouse of tbe Malignants t I say take tbe inftmts and daab them 
against tbe stones ; take the daughters and tbe mothers of the 
bouse and buri them from tbe battlements of their trust, that 
tbe dogs may fatten on their blood as tbey did on tbat of 
Jeiabel, the spouse of Abab^ and tbat tbeir caroasses may be 
dung to tbe face of the field even in the portion of tbeir 
fathersT 

'He speaks rigbt,' said more than one sullen voioe from 
behind ; 'we will be bonouied with little service in tbe great 
cause if we already make fair weather with Heayen's enemies.' 

'This is utter abooiination and daring impiety,' said Morton, 
imable to contain bis indignation. 'What blessing can you 
expect in acause in which you listen to the mingled ravings of 
madneas and atrocity t ' 

'Hush, young man I ' said Kettledrummle, 'and reserve thy 
censure for that for which thou canst render a reason. It isnot 
for thee to judge into what vessels the spirit may be poured.' 

'We judge of tbe tree by tbe fruit,' said Poundtext, 'and 
allow not that to be of divine inspiration tbat contradiota tbe 
divine laws.' 

'Tou forget, brother Poundtext,' said Macbriar, 'that these 
axe the latter dlays when signs and wonders shall be multiphed.' 
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Poondtezt stood lorwaid to lefdy; but €ro lie oould aitioii* 
kteawcid, the mnne piwohflr fan^ in with a Kreem that 
dnmned an oompetitioo. 'Who talks of ngns and wondeiat 
Am not I Bbbakkok If oekkranathy whose name is changed 
to Magor-liisnlnb^ because I am made a tenor unto my- 
self and nnto all that aie aioond met I heaid it. When 
did I bear itt Was it not in the Tower of the Bsss, that 
oveihangeth the wide wild seal And it howled in the 
winds, and it roared in the billowi^ and it scraamed, and 
it whistled, and it clanged, with the anesms and the dang 
and the whistle of the sea-bird^ as they ioated, and ilew, 
and dropped, and dired, en the bosom of the wateiB. I saw 
it Where did I see it t Was it not from the hi|^ peaks of 
Dnnbarton, when I looked westward upon the fertile lioid, and 
northward on the wild Highland lulls; when the doods 
IpMhered and the tempest came^ and the lightnings of heaven 
fluiiedinsheetsaswvleaB the banners of an host? What did 
laeet Dead coipses and woonded honws, the rashing together 
ol battle, and garments rolled in blood. What heard It The 
voioe that cried, ^ fflay, slay, smite^ slay utteily, let not your 
eje hare pity I slay ntteriy, old and yoong^ the maiden, the 
chOd, and the woman whose head is grey. Defile the house and 
fill the ooorts with the slain 1 "' 

'We reoeiTe the command,' ftTflhimed more than one of the 
oompany. ' Six days he hath not spoken mnr broken bread, and 
Dov his tongne is unloosed* We receive the command; as he 
hath sud, so will we da' 

Astonished, disgosted, and homorstnuKk at what he had 
Men and hesrd, Morton tamed awv^ from the cude and left 
the cottage. He was f dlowed by Boriey, who had his eye on 



' Whither are yon going t' said the latter, taking him by the 
ttm. 

'Anywhere, I csre not whither; but here I wiU abide no 
knger.' 

'Art thou so soon weary, yoong mant' answered Builey. 
'Thy hand is but now pat to the ploag^ and woaldst thoa 
already abandon itt Li this thy adherence to the canse of 
thy&tibert' 

'No oanse,' replied Morton, indignantly, — 'no canse can 
proeper bo conducted. One party declares for the ravings of 
abkoodthirsty madman ; another leader is an dd soholastio 
padant ; athird ' — he stopped, and his companion continued the 
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aentenoe — 'Is a desperate homioide^ thou wookbt say, like 
John Balfour of Burieyt I oaii bear th j nuMOiiBlniotioii withr 
out reeentment Thoa dost not oonsidffr that it is notmsQ id 
sober and self-seeking minds who arise in these da js of wiadi 
to ezeoate judgment and to aooomplish detiyennoe. Hadst 
thoa but seen the annies of l&igl^iMi during her Pariiamant of 
1640, whose ranks weie filled with seetaries and enthusiaate 
wilder than the Anabaptists of Munster, thou wouldst have had 
more cause to marvel ; and yet these men were unoonquered on 
the field, and their hands wrought marveUons things for the 
liberties of the land/ 

^Bttt their affidrs,' replied Morton, 'were wisely conducted, 
and the yiolenoe of their seal expended itself in their exhorta- 
tions and sermons, without bringing diyisions into their counsels^ 
or cruelty into their conduct I haTO often heard my father say 
so, and protest that he wondered at nothing so much as the 
contrast between the ezfcraTagance of their religious tenets and 
the wisdom and moderation with which they conducted their 
civil and military affiurs. But <mr councils seem all ooe wild 
chaos of confusion.' 

* Thou must haye patience, Henry Morton,' answered Balfour; 
'thou must not leave the cause of thy religion and countiy 
either for one wild word or one extravagant action. Hear me. 
I have already persuaded the wiser of our friends that the 
counsellon are too numerous, and that we cannot expect that 
the Midianites shall, by so laxge a number, be deUvered into 
our hands. They have hearkened to my voioe^ and our 
assemblies will be shortly reduced within sudi a number as can 
consult and act together; and in them thou shalt have a free 
Toioe, as weU as in ordering our affidrs of war and protecting 
those to whom meroy should be shown. Art thou now satisfiedf 

'It will give me pleasure^ doubtlessy' answered Morton, 'to 
be the means of softening the horron of civil war; and I will 
not leave the post I have taken unless I see measures adopted 
at which my conscience revolts. But to no bloody executiona 
after quarter asked, or slau^ter without trial, will I lend coun- 
tenance or sanction ; and you may depend on my opposing them, 
with both heart and hand, as constantly and resolutely, if 
attempted by our own followers, as when they are the work of 
the enemy.' 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. 

'Thou wat find,' he said, 'that the stubborn and hard- 
heari^d generation with whom we deal must be chastised with 
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BoarpioDB ere their hearts be hmnblecl, and ere they aooept the 
pnmahment of their iniquilj. The wofd is gone forth against 
them, "I will bring a sword npon you that shall avenge the 
quazrel of my Covenant.'' But what is done shall be done 
gravely, and with discretion, like that of the worthy James 
Melyin, who executed judgment on the l^iant and oppressor, 
Caidioal Beaton.' 

'I own to you,' replied Morton, ^that I feel still more 
abhoirent at cold-blooded and premeditated cruelty than at 
that which is practised in the heat of seal and resentment.' 

'Thou art yet but a youth,' replied Balfour, 'and hast not 
learned how light in the balance are a few drops of blood in 
OQmpariBon to the weight and importance of this great national 
testmony. But be not afraid ; thyself shall vote and judge in 
tiiese matters ; it may be we shall see little cause to strive 
together anent theuL' 

With this ooncessi(m Morton was compelled to be satisfied 
far the present; and Burley left him, advising him to lie down 
and get some rest^ as the host woidd probably move in the 
moRiiDg. 

'And you,' answered Morton, 'do not you go to rest also f 

'No^' said Buriey ; 'my eyes must not yet know slumber. 
This is no work to be done lightly; I have yet to perfect the 
chooBing of the committee of leaden^ and I will call you by 
times in the morning to be present at their consultation.' 

He tamed away, and left Morton to his repose. 

The place in which he found himself was not 01 adapted for 
the purpose, being a sheltered nook, beneath a laige rock, well 
protected from the prevailing wind. A quantity of moss with 
whidi the ground was overspread made a couch soft enough 
for one who had sufifered so much hardship and anxiety. 
Morton wrapped himself in the horseman's docJL which he had 
stall retained, stretched himself on the ground, and had not 
long indulged in melancholy reflections on the state of the 
ooontry, aod upon his own condition, ere he was relieved from 
them by deep and sound slumber. 

The rest of the anny slept on the ground, dispersed in 
groups, which chose their beds on the fiel£ as they could best 
find shelter and convenience. A few of the principal leaders 
held wakeful conference with Burley on the state of their 
affiurs, and some watchmen were appointed who kept them- 
selves on the alert by chanting psalms, or listening to the 
exerdses of the more gifted of their number. 

VI 14 
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CHAPTEB XXni 

Qot with mnoh esM— now merrily to horse. 

Henry IF. Put I. 

With the first peep of daj Heniy awoke and found the faith- 
ful Cuddie Btaading beside him with a portmanteau in his 
hand. 

'I hae been just puttmg your honour's things in readmeBB 
again ye were wakingi' s^ Cuddiei ^as is my duty, aeeing 
ye hae been sae gude as to tak me into your service.' 

'I take you into my servioei Cuddie t' said Morton; *joa 
must be dreaming.' 

'Na, na, stir,' answered Cuddie; *didna I say when I mis 
tied on the horse yondei; that if ever ye gat loose I would be 
your senranti and ye didna say not and if that isna hixing, I 
kenna what is. Te gae me nae arles, indeed, but ye had gien 
me eneugh before at Milnwood.' 

'Well, Cuddie, if you insist on takiog the chance of my 
unprosperous fortunes ' 

' Ou ay, I'se wanant us a' prosper weel eneu^' answered 
Cuddie, dieeiingly, * an anes my auld mither was wed pntten 
up. I hae begun the campaigning trade at an end that n 
easy eneugh to learn.' 

'PiUa^ng^ I supposet' said Morton, 'for how else oodd 
you come by that portmanteaut' 

'I wotna if it's pillaging, or how ye ca't^' said Cuddle, 'bat 
it comes natural to a body, and it's a profitable trade. Our 
folk had tirled the dead dragoons as bare as bawbees before we 
were loose amaist. But when I saw the Whigs a' wed yddt 
by the lugs to Kettledrummk and the other diidd, I set off 
at the lang trot on my ain errand and your honour's. Sae I 
took up the syke a wee bit> away to the righti where I aav 
the marks o' mony a horse-foot ; and sure eneugh I cam to a 
place where there had been some dean leatherin', and a' the 
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puir chiddB were lying there tniakit wi' their olaes just ae 
thej had put them on that moniiiig — ^naebody had louiid out 
that poae o' oarcages ; and wha suld he in the midst thereof, 
as my mither says, hut our auld aoquaintanoe, Seigeant 
BothweUf 

'Ay, has that man fallen t ' said Morton. 

'T^th has he^' answered Cuddie; 'and his een were open 
and his hiow hent, and his teeth denched thegither, like the 
jaws of a trap for foumarts when the spring's doun. I was 
amaiflt feared to look at him ; however, I thought to hae turn 
about wi' him, and sae I e'en riped his pouches, as he had 
done mony an honester man's; and here's your ain siller 
again — or your unde'a^ which is the same — that he got at 
Mflnwood that unlucky night that made us a' sodgera the- 
gither.' 

'There can be no harm, Cuddle,' said Morton, 'in making 
086 of this money, since we know how he came by it; but you 
must divide with me.' 

'Bide a wee — ^bide a wee,' sud ChidcBe. -'Wed, and there's 
abitring he had hinging in a black ribbon doun on his breast^ — 
I am thinking it has been a love-token, puir fallow, there's 
naebody sae rough but they hae aye a kind heart to the lasses, 
-Hiod there's a book wi' a wheen papers, and I got twa or three 
odd things, that III keep to mysdl, forbye.' 

'Upon my word, you have made a very-sneoessfol foray for 
a beginner,' said his new master. 

'Haena I e^en nowt' said Cuddie, with great ezultataon. 
'I iauld ve I wasna that dooms stupid, if it cam to lifting 
things. And Jorbye, I hae gotten twa gude horse. A feckless 
ken of a Straven weaver, that has left his loom and his bien 
house to sit aJrirling on a eauld hillside, had oatohed twa 
diagoon naigs, and he oould neither gar them hup nor wind, 
Bu he took a gowd noUe for them bail^ I suld hae tried him 
wi' half the siUer, but it's an unco ill place to get change in. 
Tell find the siller's missing otrt o' Bothwell's purse.' 

'Tou have made a most excellent and useful purchase^ 
Caddie; but what is that portmantean t ' 

'The podcmantlel' answered Cuddie. 'It was Lord Evan- 
dale's vesterday, and it's yonn the day. I fand it ahint the 
hash or broGm yonder; ilka dog has its day. Te ken what the 
aold sang says, 

TUce inni about, imther, quo' Tarn o' the Lina. 
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And speaking o' that^ I maim gang and see aboat my mither, 
pnir auld body, if yoor honour haana ony immediate coat 
mands.' 

'But» Caddie,' said Morton, *I really cannot take these 
things £rom you without some recompense.' 

*Hout fie, stir,' answered Guddie, 'ye suld aye be taking; 
for recompense, ye may think about that some other time; 
I hae seen gay weel to mysell wi' scHue things that fit me better. 
What oould I do wi' Lord Evandale's braw claest Sergeant 
Bothwell's will serve me weel eneugh.' 

Not being able to prevail on the self-constituted and dis- 
interested follower to accept of anything for himself out of 
these warlike spoils, Morton resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of retuming Lord Evandale's property, supposing him yet 
to be alive ; and, in the meanwhile, did not hesitate to avail 
himself of Cuddle's prize, so far as to appropriate some changes 
of linen and other trifling articles amongst those of more value 
which the portmanteau contained. 

He then hastily looked over the papers which were found 
in BothweU's po<ULet-book. These were of a miscellaneous 
description. The roll of his troop, with the names of those 
absent on furlough, memorandums of tevem-bills, and lists of 
delinquente who might be made subjects of fine and peraecxition, 
first presented themselves, along with a copy of a wanant from 
the privy council to arrest certain peiBons oi distinction there- 
in named. In another pocket of the book were one or two 
conunissions which Bothwell had held at di£ferent ttmea^ and 
certificates of his services abroad, in which his courage and 
militaiy talente were highly praised. But the most remaik- 
able paper was an accurate account of his genealogy, with 
reference to many documento for esteblishment of ite authen* 
ticity; subjoined was a list of the ample possessionB of the 
forfeited Earls of Bothwell, and a particular account of the 
proportions in which King James YI. had bestowed them on 
the courtiers and nobility by whose descendante they were at 
present actually possessed ; beneath this list was written, in 
red letter^ in the hand of the deceased, JIamd Immanoir, 
F. S. K B!, the initials probably intimating Francis Stewart, 
Earl of BothwelL To these documents, which strongly painted 
the character and feelings of their deceased proprietor, were 
added some which showed him in a light greatly diffisrwt from 
that in which we have hitherto presented him to the reader. 

In a secret pocket of the book, wludi Morton did not 
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di8oov0r without Bome trouble, mm oob or two lettersi written 
m a beautiful female hancL They were dated about twenty 
yeaiB back, bore no addiesa^ and were subecribed only by 
initialB. Without having time to pemae them aoouratelyy 
HortoQ peroeived that they oontained the elegant yet fond 
flxpreaaiona of female aflfoction directed towarda an object 
vhoae jcalouay they endeaTOured to aoothe, and of whoae 
hastyy suapicioua, and impatient temper the writer seemed 
gendy to complain. The ink of these manuscripta had &ded 
Iff time, and^ notwithstanding the great care which had 
olmoQBly been taken for their preservation, they were in one 
or two places chafed so as to be illegible. 

'It matters not^' these words were written on the envelope 
of that which had suffered most^ 'I have them by heart' 

With these letters was a look of hair wrapped in a cc^y of 
venes, written obviously with a feeling which atoned, in 
MarUm'a opinion, for the roughness of the poetry, and the 
ooDfieita with which it abounded, according to the taste of the 
period: 

tni]^ hne, dearnledge^ is pare and hri^^t, 

As in that weu-nmember d nighty 

When fint thy myatio hzud wis wove, 

And fint my Agnes whispered love. 
Since then, how often Lest thou press'd 

The tonid sons of tiiis wild breast^ 

Whose wTsth and hate have sworn to dwell 

With the fint sin which peopled hdl ; 

A breast whose blood's a troubled ocean, 

Each throb the earthquake's wild oonunotion ! 

O, if such dime thou canst endue, 

Tet keep thy hue unstain'd and pure^ 

What conquest o'er each erring (nought 

Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrou^t ! 

I had not wander'd wild and wide, 

With such an angel for my guide ; 

Kor heaven nor earth oonla then reprove me. 

If she had lived, and lived to love me. 
Hot then this world's wild joys had been 

To me one savage huntiiu^-scene, 

My sole ddieht the headlong raoe, 

And fiwitic nuny of the ohMe, 

To stut, Duxsne, and bring to bay, 

Bush in, ang down, and rend my prey, 

Then from the oaroass turn away ; 

Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed, 

And soothed each wound which pride iTifla.nMMl • — 

Tes, God and man might now approve me. 

If thou hadst lived, and lived to love me ! 
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As he finished leading these lines, Mbrtxm could not forbear 
refleodng with oompassion on the Itite of this singnlar and 
most ui^ppy being, irho^ it appeared, while in the lowest 
state of degradation, and ahnost of contempt^ had his recolieo- 
tions oontinuaU J fixed on the high station to which his birth 
seemed to entitle him; and, while plunged in gross Ucentious- 
ness, was in secret looking back with bitter remorBe to the 
period of his youth, during which he had nourished a Tirtuoua^ 
though unfortunate^ attachments 

'Alas ! what are we,' said Morton, 'that our best and most 

Ciseworth J feelings can be thus debased and depraved ; that 
louiable pride can sink into haughty and desperate indiffar- 
ence for general opinion, and the sorrow of blighted a^GactioQ 
inhabit the same bosom which license^ revenge, auod rapine have 
chosen for their citadelt But it is the same throughout; the 
liberal principles of one man mnk into cold and unfeeling 
indifference, Uie religious seal of another hurries him into 
frantic and savage enthusiasmu Our resolutions, our passionfl, 
are like the waves of the sea^ and, without the aid of Him who 
formed the human breast, we cannot say to its tides, '' Thus far 
shaJl ye come, and no farther." ' 

While he thus moralised, he raised his eyes, and observed 
that Burley stood before him. 

'Already awake t' said that leader. 'It is well, and shows 
seal to tread the path before you. What papers are thesef 
he continued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Cuddle's successful 
marauding party, and handed him the pocket-book of BothweH, 
with its contents. The Gameronian leader looked with some 
attention on such of the papers as related to military affiurs or 
public business; but when he came to the verses he threw 
them from him with contempt. 

' I little thought^' he said, 'when, by the blessing of God, I 
passed my sword three times through the body of that arx^ tool 
of cruelty and persecution, that a character so despeiate and so 
dangerous could have stooped to an art as trifling as it is pro- 
fane. But I see that Satan can blend the most different qualities 
in his well-beloved and chosen agents, and that the same hand 
which can wield a club or a slaughter-weapon against the godly 
in the valley of destruction can touch a tinlding lute or a 
gittem, to soothe the ears of the dancing daughters of perdition 
in their Vanity Fair.' 

' Tour ideas of duty, then,' said Morton, ' exclude love of the 
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fine arta^ which have been supposed in general to purify and to 
alemte the mindf 

'To me, joung man,' answered Burley, 'and to those who 
think as I do, the pleasures of this world, under whatever name 
dingnised, axe vanity, as its grandeur and power are a snare. 
We have bat one objeot on earth, and that is to build up the 
temple of the Lord. 

'I have heaid my father observe,' Replied Morton, 'that 
many who assumed power in the name of Heaven were as severe 
in its exercise^ and as unwilling to part with it^ as if they had 
been sdely moved by the motives of worldly ambition, — ^but of 
this another time. Have you succeeded in obtaining a com- 
mittee of tlie council to be nominated^ 

'I havCy' answered Burley. 'The number is limited to 
8IZ, of whioh you are one, and I come to call you to their 
deiiberationa.' 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered grass-plot^ where 
their oolleagues awaited them. In this delegation of authority, 
the two prindpal £acti(»is which divided the tumultuary army 
bad each taiken care to send three of their own number. On 
the part of th& Oameronians were Burley, Macbriar, and KetUe- 
dnimmle; and on that of the Moderate party Poundtext^ Henry 
Morton, and a small proprietor, called the Laird of Langcale. 
Thus the two parties were equaUy balanced by their repre- 
sentativeB in the committee of management^ although it seemed 
likely that those of the most violent opinions were, as is usual 
m nich oases, to possess and exert the greater degree of energy. 
Their debat^ however, was conducted more like men of t^is 
would than could have been expected from their conduct on 
the preceding evening. After maturely considering their means 
and situation, and the probable increase of their numbers, they 
agreed that they would keep their position for that day, in 
Older to refresh their men, and give time to reinforcements 
to join them, and that^ on the next morning, they would 
direct their march towards TilHetudlem, and summon that 
stronghold, as they expressed it^ of Malignancy. If it was 
not Boirendered to their summons, they resolved to try the 
eflfect of a brisk assault; and should that miscany, it was 
settled that they should leave a part of their number to 
Uockade the place, and reduce it^ if possible, by famine, while 
their main body dhould march forrord to drive Claverhouse 
and Lord Boss from the town of Glasgow. Such was the de- 
termination of the council of management; and thus Morton's 
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fifBt enteiprifle in active life vis likely to be the attack o! a 
castle belonging to the paient of his mi aUouB, and defended 
by her lelatiye^ Major BeDenden, to whom he penxnaHy 
owed many oUigations I He felt folly the embamunment of 
his mtnatioD, yet consoled himself with the reflection that 
his newly-acqnired power in the insoigent anny would give 
him, at all events, tiie means of ertending to the inmatei of 
Tillietodlem a protection which no other drcanistance could 
have aftnded tuem; and he was not without hope that he 
might be aUe to mediate soch an acoommodation betwixt 
them and the Presbyterian anny as shoold secnvs them a 
safe neutrality during the war wfaidi was about to ensue. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

There oame a knight from the field of eUln, 
His steed wis drenoh'd in blood and rain. 

Fdvlat. 

Wi must now return to the foitieas of TUlietudlem and its 
inhabitantB. The moroing^ being the first after ihe battle 
of LoodoQ Hill, had dawned upon its battlements, and the 
defenders had ah^aady resumed the labours by which they 
piopoBed to render the place tenable^ when the watehman, who 
was placed in a high tiuret^ called the Warder^s Tower, gave 
the signal that a horseman was approaching. As he oame 
nearer, his dress indicated an officer of the IMe Guards ; and 
the slowness of his horse's pace^ as well as the manner in which 
the rider stooped on the sadtUe-bow, plainly showed that ho 
was sick or wounded. The wicket was instantly opened to 
rec^e him, and Lord Evandale rode into the cour^ard, ao 
leduoed by loss of blood that he was unable to dismount with- 
oat assistance. As he entered the hall, leaning upon a servant^ 
the ladies shrieked with surprise and terror; for, pale as death, 
stained with blood, his regimentals soOed and torn, and his 
hair matted and disordered, he resembled rather a spectre than 
a human being. But their next exclamation was that of joy 
at his escape. 

'Thank Godl' exclaimed Lady Maigaret, 'that you are here, 
and have escaped the hands of the U^xxlthirsty murderers who 
bare cut off ao many of the king's loyal senrants ! ' 

'Thank Godl' added Edit^ 'that you are here and in 
safely! We have dreaded the worst But you are wounded, 
and I fear we have little the means d assisting you.' 

'My wounds are only sword-cuts,' answexed the young 
nobleman, as he reposed himself on a seat; 'the pain is not 
worth mentioning, and I should not even fed exhausted but 
for the loss of hlooi* But it was not my purpose to bring my 
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^At Castle Bnoklan, perliapsy' said Lady Maigaret^ 'or in 
the house of some ottier loyal gentleman f 

'N0| madam> I was repulsed, under one mean preteoct or 
anotheri from more than one house of that desoriptdon, for fear 
of ike enemy following my traoes; but I found refuge in the 
cottage of a poor widow whose husband had been shot within 
these three months by a party of our coipB, and whose two sons 
are at this yeiy moment with the insuxgents.' 

'Indeed! 'said Lady Margaret Bellenden; 'andwasafanatio 
w<»nan capable of such generosityt But she disapproved, I 
suppose^ of the tenets of her family t' 

'Far from it» madam,' continued the youi^ nobleman; 'she 
was in prindple a rigid recusant, but die saw my danger and 
distress, considered me as a fellow-creature, and f oigot that I 
was a Oavalier and a soldier. She bound my wounds^ and per- 
mitted me to rest upon her bed, concealed me from a party of 
the insurgents who were seeking for straggleiB, supplied me with 
food, and did not suffer me to leave my place of refuge until 
she had learned that I had every duinoe of getting to this 
tower without danger.' 

'It was nobly dene,' said Miss BeUenden; 'and I trost yon 
will have an opportunity of rewarding her generosity.' 

'I am running up an arrear of obligation on all mdee. Miss 
BeUenden, during these unfortunate occurrences,' replied Lord 
Evandale; 'but when I can attain the means oi showing my 
gratitude, the will shall not be wanting.' 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandale to reUnquiab his 
intention of leaving the Castle; but the argument of Major 
BeUenden proved the most effectual. 

'Tour presence in the Castle wiU be most useful, if not 
absolutely necesaazy, my lord, in order to maintain, by your 
authority, proper discipline among the f eUows whom daver- 
house has left in gaiiison here, and who do not prove to be of 
the most orderly description of inmates; and, indeed, we have 
the Colonel's authority, for that very purpose, to detain any 
officer of his regiment who might pass this way.' 

'That,' said Lord Evandale, 'Ib an unanswerable argument, 
since it shows me that my residence here may be useful, even 
in my present disabled state.' 

'For your wounds, my lord,' said the Major, 'if my sister. 
Lady BeUenden, wiU undertake to give battle to any feverish 
symptom, if such should appear, I wiU answer that my old 
campaigner, Gideon Pike, shall dress a flesh-wound with any of 
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die inoQipQratioD of barber-snigeoDS. He had encmgh of 
pnctioe in MontiOBe's tme, for we had few regularly- bred 
anny chinugeaoB, as yoa may well sappoee. Toa agree to 
stay with us^ thent' 

<My reaaona for leaving the Caatlei' said Lord Evandale^ 
g^aacing a look towaids Ediths 'though they evidently seemed 
weighty, mosfc needs give way to those which infer the power of 
BerviDg you. May I presume, Major, to inquire into the means 
nd pten of defence which you have preparedt or can I attend 
you to eramine the workst* 

It did not escape Miss Bellenden that Lord Evandale seemed 
nmch exhausted both in body and mind. * I think, sir/ she 
ttid, addressing the Major, 'that since Lord Evandale oon- 
deaoends to become an officer of our garrison, you should begin 
hj rendering him amenable to your authority, and ordering 
hun to his apartment^ that he may take some refreshment ere 
he enten on militaxy discnasions.' 

'Edith is light,' said the old lady ; ' you must go instantly 
to bed, my lord, and take some febrifuge, which I will prepare 
with my own hand ; and my lady-inrwaitin^ Mistress Martha 
Weddell, shall make some friar's chicken, or something veiy 
fight. I would not advise wine. John Qudyill, let the house- 
keeper make ready the chamber of dais. Lord Evandale must 
lie down inatantiy. Pike will take off the dressings and ex- 
amine the state of the wounds.' 

'These are melancholy preparations, madam,' said Lord 
Byandale, as he returned thanks to Lady Maigaret, and was 
about to leave the hall ; 'but I must subnut to your ladyship's 
direotioDs, and I trust that your skill wiU soon make me a 
more able defender of your castle than I am at present. Ton 
must render my body serviceable as soon as you can, for you 
have no use for my head while you have Major Bellenden.' 

With these wends he left the apartment. 

'An excellent young man, and a modest,' said the Major. 

'None of that conceit,' said Lady Maigaret^ 'that often 
makes young folk suppose they know better how their 
complaints should be treated than people that have had ex- 
perience.' 

'And so generous and handsome a young nobleman,' said 
Jenny Dennison, who had entered during the latter part of this 
converaation, and was now left alone with her mistress in the 
hall, the Major returning to his military cares, and Lady 
Maiigaret to her medical preparations. 
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Edith ob3j answered these enecimiumB with a ai^; but, 
although silent^ she felt and knew better than any one how mndi 
they were merited by the person on whom they were bestowed. 

Jenny, however, failed not to follow up her blow. 'After 
a', ifs true that my leddy says, there's nae trusting a Pres- 
byterian j they are a' faittiless man-sworn louns. Whae wad 
hae thought that young Milnwood and Cuddie Headrigg wad 
hae taen on wi' thae rebel blaokgnards f 

'What do you mean by such improbable nonsense, Jennyf ' 
her young mistress, very much displeased. 

'I ken it's no pleasing for you to hear, madam,' answered 
Jenny, hardily, 'and it's as little pleasant for me to tell; bat 
as gude ye sold ken a' about it sune as eyne^ tar the faaill 
Oastle's ringing wi't.' 

< Ringing with whati Jenny t Have you a mind to dzive me 
madf answered Edith, impatiently. 

'Just that Heniy Morton of Milnwood is out wi' the rebeb^ 
and ane o' their chief leaders,' 

'It isafelsehoodl' said Edith — ^'a most base calumny! and 
you are veiy bdd to dare to repeat it to me. Henry Morton 
is incapable of such treachery to his king and countiy, such 
cruelty to me — ^to— ^ all the imiooent and defenceless victimfl^ 
I mean — ^who must suffer in a dvil war ; I tell yon he is utteriy 
incapable of it^ in ereiy sense.' 

'Dear 1 dearl llGss Edith,' replied Jenny, still constant to 
her text^ 'they maun be better acquainted wi' young men than 
I am, or ever wish to be^ that can tell prepeesely what tfaq^re 
capable or no capable o'. But there has been Trooper Tarn 
aiid another chield out in bonnets and grey plaids, like countiy- 
men, to recon — ^reconnoitre^ I think John Gudyill ca'd it; and 
they hae been amang the rebeb, and brought back word that 
they had seen young Milnwood mounted on ane o* the dragoon 
horses that was taen at Loudon Hill, armed wi' swords and 
pistoles ^'^ w^ ^ut him, and hand and gloTe wi' the foremost 
o' them, and dreeling and commanding the men ; and Cuddie 
at the heels o' him, in ane o' Sergeant Bothwell's laced waistr 
coats, and a cookit hat with a bab o' bine ribbands at it for the 
auld cause o^ the Corenant — but Cuddie ave liked a blue 
ribband — and a ruffled sark^ like ony lordo' Uie land ; it sets 
the like o' him, indeed 1 ' 

'Jenny,' said her young mistress, hastily, 'it is imposBibld 
these men's report can be true ; my undo has heard nothing 
of it at this instant' 
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'Beoaoae Tarn HalUday,' answered the hanimftidmi, ' oame 
m jnflt fire minutes after Lord Evandale ; and when he heard 
his lordship was in the GasUe^ he swore — ^the profane loon 1 — ^he 
would be d — d ere he would make the report^ as he oa'd it^ of 
his. news to Major Bellenden, sinoe there was an officer of his ain 
regiment in the gainaon. Sae he wad have said naething till 
L^ ETandale wakened the next monung; only he tauld me 
about it niere Jenny looked a little down), just to vex me 
about Guddie/ 

'Poh, you silly giri,' said Ediihi assuming some oonmge^ 'it 
is all a triok of that fdlow to tease you.' 

'Na^ madam, it oanna be that, for John Gudyill took the 
other dragoon — ^he's an auld hard-favoured man, I wotna his 
name — into the cellar, and gae him a tass o' brandy to get the 
news out o' him, and he said just the same as Tam Holiday, 
word for word ; and Mr. Giiklyill was in sto a rage that he 
tauld it a' ower again to us^ and says the haill rebellion is owing 
to the nonsense o' my Leddy and the Major, and Lord Evandale, 
that begged off young Milnwood and Cuddie yesterday morning, 
fear that, if they had sufibred, the oountiy wad hae been quiet; 
and troth I am muckle o' that opinion mysell.' 

This last oommentaiy Jenny added to her tale^ in resentment 
of her mistress's extreme and obstinate incredulity. She was 
instantly alarmed, however, by the effect which her news 
produced upon her young lady, an effect rendered doubly violent 
by tibe Hi^ Church principles and prejudices in which Miaa 
Bellenden had been educated. Her complexion became as pale 
as a corpse^ her respiration so difficult that it was on the point of 
altogether failing her, and her limbs so incapable of supportmg 
her that she sunk, rather than sat^ down upon one of the seats 
in the hall, and seemed on the eve of fainting. Jenny tried odd 
water, burnt feathers^ cutting of lacee^ and all other remedies 
usual in hysterical cases^ but without any inunediate effect 

'Godfoigie mel what hae I done t' aud the repentant jlKIe- 
de-Aambre. 'I wish my tongue had been cuttit outl Wha 
wad hae thought o' her taking on that way, and a' for a young 
ladt O, Miss Edith---<iear Miss Edith, baud your heart up about 
it; ifs maybe no true for a' that I hae said. O, I wish my mouth 
had been blistered 1 Alxidy tdls me my tongue will do me a 
tniflrthi<rf some day. What if my Leddy comest or the Major! 
and she's sitting in the throne, too^ thisit naebody has sate in 
since that weary morning the King was here I O, what will I 
dof O, what will become o^ us t' 
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While Jenny Denniaon thus lamented herself and her 
mistreaSy Edith slowly returned from the paroxysm Into which 
she had been thrown by this unexpected intelligence. 

' If he had been unfortunatCi' she said, * I never would have 
deserted him. I never did so^ even when there was danger and 
disgrace in pleading his cause. If he had died, I would have 
mourned him; if he had been unfaithful, I would have f oifflven 
him; but a rebel to his king, a traitor to his country, the 
associate and colleague of cut-thioats and common stabbers, the 
persecutor of all that is noble, the professed and Uasphemous 
enemy of all that is sacred, — I will tear him from my heart, if 
my life-blood should ebb in the effort ! ' 

She wiped her eyes and rose hastily from the great chair 
(or throne, as Lady Margaret used to call it), while tiie terrified 
damsel hastened to shake up the cushion, and efifiioe the 
appearance of any one having occnpied that saci^ed seat; 
although King Charles himself, concodering die youth and 
beauty as well as the affliction of the momentary usurper of 
his hallowed chair, would probably have thought very little of 
the pro&nation. She then hastened officiously to press her 
support on Edith, as she paced the hall apparently in deep 
meditation. 

'Tak my arm, madam — ^better just tak my arm; sonow 
maun hae its vent^ and doubtless ' 

'No, Jenny,' said Editii, with firmness, *you have seen my 
weakness, ana yon shall see my strength.' 

'But ye leaned on me the other morning Miss Edith, when 
ye were sae sair grieved.' 

'Misplaced ai^ erring affection may require support^ Jenny; 
duty can support itself, — ^yet I will do nothing rashly. I will 
be aware of the reasons of his oondnct^ and then — cast him off 
for ever,' was the firm and determined answer of her young 
lady 

Overawed by a manner of which she could neither conceive 
the motive nor estimate the merit, Jenny muttered between 
her teeth, 'Odd, when the first flight's ower. Miss Edith taks it 
as easy as I do, and muckle easier, and I'm sure I ne'er oaied 
half sae muckle about Cuddie Headrigg as she did about young 
Milnwood. Forbye that, it's maybe as weel to hae a friend on 
baithsides; for, if the Whigs suld come to tak the Castle, as it's 
like they may, when there's sae little victual, and the dragoons 
wasting whaf s o't, ou, in that case, Milnwood and Cuddie 
wad hae the upper hand, and their freendship wad be worth 
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siller; I was thinking aae thia morning or I heard the 
news.' 

With this consolatoiy reflection the damsel went about her 
usual oooapationS) leaying her mistress to school her mind as 
she best mighty for eradicating the sentiments which she had 
hitherto entertfidned towards Henzy Morton. 
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CHAPTEB XXV 

Onoe more into the biMoli, 6mt frienda, onoo more I 

StmrfK 

Oh the eTening of this day, all the inf onnatioa which they 
oould procure led them to expect that the insurgent annj 
would be with early dawn on their march against IMe- 
tudlem. Lord Eyandale's wounds had been examined bj 
Pike, who reported them in a very promising state. They 
were numerous, but none of any consequence; and the kn 
of blood, as much perhaps as the boasted specific of Lady 
Margaret, had preyented any tendency to fever; so that, 
notwithstanding he felt some pain and great weakness, the 
patient maintained that he was able to creep about with the 
assistance of a stick. In these circumstances, he refused to be 
confined to his apartment, both that he might encourage the 
soldiers by his presence, and suggest any necessary additioa 
to the plan of defence, which the Major might be supposed to 
haye arranged upon something of an antiquated fkshioa of 
warfare. Lord Eyandale was well qualified to giye advice on 
such subjects, having served, during his early youth, both in 
France and in the Low Countries. There was little or do 
occasion, however, for altering the preparations already made; 
and, excepting on the article of provisions, there seoned do 
reason to fear for the defence of so strong a place agaiDSfc 
such assailants as those by whom it was threatened. 

With the peep of day. Lord Evandale and Major BeUendes 
were on the battlements again, viewing and re-viewing the state 
of their preparations, and anxiously expecting the approach of 
the enemy. I ought to observe, that the report of the spitf 
had now been r^ularly made and received; but the Major 
treated the report that Morton was in arms against tbe 
government with the most scornful incredulity. 

'I know the lad bettor,' was the only reply he ddgoedto 
make ; ' the follows havo not dared to venture near eoou^ 
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and haye been deceived by some fanciful reaemblancey or have 
picked up some stoiy.' 

'I differ from you. Major/ answered Lord Erandalej 'I 
you wiU see that young gentleman at the head of the 
insurgents; and, though I shall be heartily sorry for it^ I shall 
not be greatly surprised*' 

'Ton are as bad as ClaYerfaonse^' said the Major, 'who 
contended yesterday morning down my very throat tibat this 
jonng fellow, who is as high-spirited and gentlemanrlike a boy 
as I have erer known, wanted but anioppoctunity to place him- 
self at the head of the rebels.' 

'And ccmsidering the usage which he iias receiYed, and the 
BOiqpicions nnder which he lies,' said Lord Evandale, 'what 
other course is open to himt For waj own part^ I should 
hardly know whether he deserved most blame or pity.' 

'Kame, my lordl pity!' echoed the Major, astonished at 
such sentiments. 'He would deserve to be hanged, 
tbaf 8 all ; and were he my own son, I should see him strung 
up with pleasure. Blame, indeed ! But your lordship cannot 
think as yon are pleased to speakf 

' I give you my honour, Major Bellenden, that I have been 
for snne time of opinion that our politicians and prelates have 
driven matters to a painful extremity in this country, and have 
alienated, by violence of various kinds, not only the lower 
classes, but all those in the upper ranks whom strong party 
feeling or a desife of court interest does not attadi to their 
standard.' 

'I am no politician,' answered the Major, 'and I do not 
understand nice distinctions. My sword is the king's, and 
when he commands, I draw it in his cause.' 

'I trusty' replied the young lord, 'you will not find me more 
backward than yourseli^ihough I heurtilyirish that the enemy 
were f oreignerB. It is, however, no tame to debate that matter, 
lor yonder they come^ and we must defend •oursehres as well as 
we can.' 

As Lord Evandale spoke, ihe van of ihe insurgents began 
to make their appearance on the road which crossed the top of 
the hill, and thence descended opposite to the Tower, lliey 
did not, however, move downwards, as if aware that^ in doing 
so, their columns would be exposed to the fire of the artillery 
of the place. But their numbers, which at first seemed few, 
appeared presently so to deepen and concentrate themselves 
thatk judging of ttie masses which occupied the road behind 
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the hill frcxm the doflenesB of the front which they pvesented 
on the top of it» their foroe appeared yeiy considerable. There 
was a pause of anxiety <m both sides ; and, while the unsteady 
ranks of the Coyenanters were agitated, as if by presBare 
behind or uncertainty as to their next movement) their anns, 
picturesque from their Tariety, glanced in the morning bud, 
whose beams were reflected from a groye of pikes, muskets, 
halberds, and battle-axes. The armed mass occupied, for a 
few minutes^ this fluctuating position, until three or four 
horsemen, who seemed to be leaders, adyanced from the fr(mt» 
and occupied the height a little nearer to the Castle. John 
Gudyill, who was not without some skill as an artilleryman, 
brought a gun to bear on this detached group. 

' 111 flee the falcon (so the small cannon was called) — ^111 
flee the falcon whene'er your honour gies command ; my certie^ 
shell ruffle their feathers for them I ' 

The Major looked at Lord Evandale. 

* Stay a moment^' said the young nobleman, ' they send us 
a flag of truce.' 

In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dismounted, 
and, displaying a white cloth on a pike, moyed forward towards 
the Tower, whUe the Major and Lord Eyandale, desoending 
from the battlement of the main fortress, adyanced to meet 
him as far as the barricade, judging it unwise to admit him 
within the precincts which they designed to defend. At the 
same time that the ambassador set forth, the group of horse- 
men, as if they had anticipated the preparations of John Gudyill 
for their annoyance, withdraw from the advanced station which 
they had occupied, and fell back to the main body. 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by his mien and 
manner, seemed fully imbued with that spiritual pride which 
distinguished his sect His features were drawn up to a 
contemptuous primnees» and his half-shut eyes seemed to aooin 
to look upon the terrestrial objects around, while, at every 
solenm stiide, his toes were pointed outwards with an air that 
appeared to despise the ground on which they trode. 

Lord Evandide could not suppress a smile at this singular 
figure. ^Did you ever,' said he to Major Bellenden, 'see such 
an absurd automaton t One would swear it moves upon springs. 
Can it speak, think you t ' 

*0, ay,' said the Major; 'that seems to be one of mj old 
acquaintance, a genuine Puritan of the right pharisaical leavmL 
Stay, he coughs and hems; he is about to summon the GasUe 
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with the bntt^od of a aonnon ineteid of a pukj on the 
trumpet.' 

The Tetenui, who in hiB day had had many an oppoftanity 
to become acquainted with the mannen of these religionists, 
was not far mistaken in his oonjecture ; <mly that^ infft^yl of a 
prose exosdimn, the Laiid of Lsngcale-— for it was no less a 
penonage — ufdifted, with a stflntorian voioei a venBe of the 
twenty^oorth Psahn : 

' Ye gates lift m toot heads t ye doon, 

I>oon that do last for aye. 
Be lifted op * 

I told yoa so^' said the Major to Svandale, and then 
presented himself at the entianoe of the banicade, demanding 
to know for what pnzpose or intent he made that doleful noise, 
like a hog in a high wind, beneath the gates of the Gasde. 

'I come,' replied the ambasaador, in a high and shrill voice, 
and without any of the usual salutations or deferences — 'I 
come from the godly army of the Solemn League and Govenant^ 
to speak with two carnal Malignants, William Maxwell, called 
Lord ETandale^ and Miles Bell^den of Chamwood.' 

' And what have you to say to Miles Bellenden and Lord 
Evandale f ' answered the Major. 

'Are you the parties I' said the Laird of Langcale, in the 
same sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone of yoice. 

'Even 80^ for fault of better,' said the Major. 

'Then there is the public summons,' said the envoy, putting 
a paper into Lord Evandale's hand, 'and there is a privato 
letter for Miles Bellenden from a godly youth, who is honoured 
with leading a part of our host Bead them quickly, and God 
give you grace to frootify by the contents^ though it is muckle 
to be doubted.' 

The summons ran thus: 'We, the named and constituted 
leaders of the gentlemen, ministersi and others presently in 
amis for the cause of liberty and true religion, do warn and 
summon William Lord Evandale and Miles Bellenden of Gharo- 
wood, and others presently in arms, and keeping garrison in the 
Tower of TiUietudlem, to surrender the said Tower upon fair 
conditions of quarter, and license to depart with bag and 
baggage, otherwise to suffer such extremity of fire and sword as 
belong by the laws of war to those who hold out an imtenable 
post And so may God defend His own good cause ! ' 

This summons was signed by John Balfour of Burley, as 
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quartor-maater^ienenil of the amy of the OoY«iant» lor himBelf, 
and in name of the other leaders. 

The letter to Major Bellenden was fioin Heniy Morton. It 
was ooodhed in the following language : 

'I hare taken a step, my Tonerable friend, which, amcng 
many painful consequences, will, I am afeaid, incur your veij 
decided disapprobation. But I have taken my resolatioa in 
honour and good faith, and with the full approTsl of my own 
conscience. I can no longer submit to haye my own rights and 
those of my fellow-Bubjects trampled upon, our freedom vidated, 
our persons insulted, and our blood spilt^ without just cause or 
legal trial. Pnyyidence, through the yiolenoe of the oppresson 
themselves, seems now to have opened a way of delivonnce 
from this intolerable tyranny, and I do not hold him dcserring 
of the name and rights of a freeman who, thinking as I do, 
shall withhold his arm from the cause of his country. But God, 
who knows my heart, be my witness that I do not share the 
angry or violent passions of the oppressed and hanuned 
sufferers with whom I am now acting. My most earnest and 
anxious desire is to see this unnatural war brought to a iqieedy 
end by the union of the good^ wise, and moderate of all partiefl^ 
and a peace restored which, without injury to the king's 
constitutional rights, may substitute the authority of equal 
laws for that of military vi<dence, and, permitting to all men 
to worship God according to their own consdenees, may 
subdue fanatical enthusiasm by reascMi and mildness, instead 
of driving it to frensy by persecution and intolerance. 

' With these sentiments, you may conceive with what pain 
I appear in arms before the house of your venerable relatiTe^ 
whidi we understand you propose to hold out against ns. 
Permit me to press upon you the assurance that such a 
measure will only lead to the effiision of blood; that, if 
repulsed in the assault, we are yet strong enough to invest the 
place, and reduce it by hunger, being aware of your indifferent 
preparations to sustain a protracted siege. It would grieve me 
to the heart to think what would be the sufferings in such a 
case, and upon whom they would chiefly fall 

' Do not suppose, my respected friend, that I would propose 
to you any terms which could compromise the hi^ and 
honourable character which you have so deservedly won, and 
so long borne. If the regular soldiers, to whom I will ensure 
a safe retreat, aro dismissed from the place, I trust no more 
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will be roquized than your paxole to remain neuter during this 
unhappy ocmtest; and I wiU take oare that Lady Mai^garet'a 
properly, as well as yours, shall be duly zespected, and no 
garrisoa intruded upon you. I oouM say much in favour of 
this proposal ; but I fear, as I must in the present instance 
appear oriminal in your eyes, good arguments would lose their 
influence when coming from an unwelcome quarter. I will, 
therefore^ break off with assuring you that, whateyer your 
aentiments may be hereafter towards me, my sense of gratitude 
to jou can nerer be diminished or erased ; and it would be the 
happiest moment of my life that should give me more effectual 
means than mere words to assure you of it. Therefore, although 
in the first moment of resentment you may reject the proposal 
I make to you, let not that prevent you frcnn resuming the 
topifl^ if future events should render it more acceptable; for 
whenever, or howsoever, I can be of service to you, it wiU 
always affiird the greatest satisfaction to 

' Hknbt Morton.' 

Having read this long letter with the most marked indigna- 
tion, Major BeUenden put it into the hands of Lord Evandale. 

'I would not have believed this,' he said, 'of Henry Morton, 
if half mankind had sworn it! The ungrateful, rebellious 
traitor i rebellious in cold blood, and without even the pretext 
of enthusiaam, that wanns the liver of such a crack-brained fop 
as onr friend the envoy there. But I should have remembered 
he was a Presbyterian ; I ought to have been aware that I was 
musing a wolf-cub^ whose diabolical nature would make him 
tear and snatch at me on the first opportunity. Were Saint 
Paol on earth again, and a Presbyterian, he would be a rebel 
hi three months ; it is in the vei^ blood of them.' 

'Well,' said Lord Evandale, ' I will be the last to recommend 
Bonender ; but^ if our provisions fail, and we receive no relief 
fom Edinburgh or Glai^w, I think we ought to avail ourselves 
of this opening to get the ladies, at least, safe out of the Castle.' 

'They will endure all, ere they would accept the proteo- 
tioQ of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,' answered the Major, 
indignantly; 'I would renounce them for relatives were it 
otherwise. But let us disnuss the worthy ambassador. My 
friend,' he said, turning to Langcale, 'tell your leaders, and 
the mob they have .gati^ered yonder, that, if they have not a 
psiticiilar opinion of the hardness of their own skulls, I would 
idvise them to beware how they knock them against these dd 
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walls. And let them aeod no more flags of traoe, or we will 
hang up the meeaenger in retaliation of the murder of Oomefc 
Grahame.' 

With this answer the ambassador returned to those by 
whom he had been sent. He had no sooner reached the main 
body than a murmur was heard amongst the multitude, and 
there was raised in front of their ranks an ample red flag, the 
borders of whieh were edged with blue. As the mgnal of war 
and defianee spread out its large folds upon the morning wind, 
the ancient banner of Lady Maigaiet^s fomily, together with 
the royal ensign, was immediately hcMsted on the walls of the 
Tower, and at the same time a round of artillery was dis- 
ohaiged against the f <Hemo8t ranks of the insorgenti^ by whidi 
they sustoined some lofs. Their leaders instantly withdrew 
them to the shelter of the brow of the hilL 

'I think,' said John Gudyill, while he busied himself in 
rechaiging .his guns, ' they hae fund the faloon's neb a bit ower 
hard for diem. It's no for nought that the hawk whisUes.' 

But as he uttered these words the ridge was onoe mors 
crowded with the ranks of the enemy. A general disdiaige 
of their firearms was directed against the defendera upon the 
battlements. Under coyer of the amoke^ a column of picked 
men rushed down the road with determined courage^ and, 
sustaining with firmness a heavy fire from the garrison, they 
forced their way, in spite of opposition, to the first barricade 
by which the ayenue was defcoided. They were led on by 
Balfour in person, who displayed courage equal to bis enthusi- 
asm; and, in spite of every opposition, forced the barricade, 
killing and wounding several of the defenders, and compelling 
the rest to retreat to their second position. The precautioDfl^ 
however, of Major Bellenden renderod this success unavailing; 
for no sooner were the Covenanters in possession of the post 
than a dose and destructive fire was poured into it from the 
Castle, and from those stations which commanded it in the 
rear. Having no means of protecting themselvee from this fire^ 
or of returning it with effect against men who were under 
cover of their barricades and defences, the Covenantors were 
obliged to retreat; but not until they had, with their axes, 
destroyed the stockade, so as to render it impossible for the 
defenders to reoccupy it. 

Balfour was the last man that retired. He even remained 
for a short space almost alone, with an axe in his hand, labour- 
ing like a pioneer amid the storm of balls, many of which were 
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specatJlj aimed against bim. Tbe letx^eat of the party he 
OQmmanded was not effooted without heavy loss, and served as 
a severe leason concerning the local advantages possessed by 
thegairison. 

Tbe next attack of the Covenanters was made with more 
eantioD. A strong party of marksmen, many of them com- 
petitors at the game of the popinjay, under Uie command of 
Henry Morton, glided through the woods where thev afforded 
tiiem the best shelter, and, avoiding the open road, endeavoured, 
by forcing their way through the bushes and trees, and up the 
rocks which surrounded it on either side, to gain a positi(Mi 
from which, without being exposed in an intolerable degree, 
they might annoy the flank of the second barricade, while it 
iras menaoed in front by a second attack from Burley. The 
besi^ed saw the danger of this movement, and endeayoured to 
impede the approach of the marksmen by firing upon them at 
eveiy point where they showed themsdves. The assailants, on 
the odier hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and judgment 
in the manner in which they approached the defenceai This 
was in a great measure to be ascribed to the steady and adroit 
manner in which they were conducted by their youthful leader, 
who showed as much skill in protecting lusown followers as 
spirit in annoying the enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct their aim 
chiefly upon the redcoats, and to save the others engaged in 
the defence of the Castle; and, aboTC all, to spare the life of 
the old Major, whose anxiety made him more than once expose 
himself in a manner that, without such generosity on the part 
of the enemy, might have proved fatal. A dropping fire of 
musketiy now glanced from every part of the precipitous mount 
on which the Castle was founded. From bush to bush, from 
eng to crag, from tree to tree, the marksmen continued to 
advance, aTailing themselTee of branches and roots to assist 
their ascent, and contending at once with the disadvantages of 
the ground and the fire of the enemy. At length they got so 
hi^ on the ascent that several of them possessed an oppor- 
tmiity of firing into the barricade against the defenders, who 
then lay exposed to their aim, and Burley, profiting by the 
oonfosion of the moment, moved forward to the attack in front. 
His onset was made with the same desperation and fury as 
before^ and met with less resistance, the defenders being ahumed 
at the progress which the sharpHshooters had made in turning 
the fianJL of their position. Determined to improve his advan- 
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tage^ Biiriey» with his axe in his hand, panned the puty whom 
he hid dM<xlged even to the tfaiid and iMt baz^^ 
it along with them. 

<£iU, kill 1 down with the enemiea of God and His people! 
No quarterl The Gastle is ouxb!' were the oriea bywhioh 
he animated his friends^ the most nnda.imted of whom followed 
him doee^ whilst the others with azesi spadeBi and other imple- 
mentB, thxew up earth, oat down troee^ hastfly labooring to 
establiah aooh a defeuBiYe oover in the rear of the Beoond 
banioadeas might eoaUe them to retain pooaeanon of it» in case 
the Oasde was not oanied Inr this eottp-d&mam. 

Laid Evandale ooold no boger reatnin his impatJenoe, He 
ohaiged with a few soldien who had been kept in leaerre in tbe 
ooaz^TBzd of the Oastle ; and, althoagh his ann was in a siiiig^ 
enooomged theni, by voioe and gesture, to assist their oompaoioDS 

who were engaged with Burley. The oombat now assumed an 
air of desperation. The nanow road was crowded with the 
CoUowers dt Burley, who pressed forward to support their oom- 
pmioDs. The soldiers, animated bv the Toioe aoA presenoe of 
Lord E^andale^ fought with fuxy, their small numbers being m 
some measure oompensated by their greater skill, and by Iheir 
possessing the upper ground, which tiiey defended desperatel j 
with pikes and halberds, as weU as with the butt of the oarabiiieB 
and Uiefar broadswords. Those within the Gastle endeavoured 
to assist theb companions^ whenever they could so level their 
guns as to fire upon the enemy without endangering their friends. 
The sharpshooters, dispereea around, were firing inoessantlyoa 
each object that was exposed upon the battlement. The Gastle 
was enveloped with smoke, and the nxdu rang to tiie cries of 
the combatants. In the midst of this scene of oonfusioii, a 
singnlar accident had nearly given the besiegers possesaiOQ of 
the fortress. 

Guddie Headrigg, who had advanced among the marksm0D« 
being well acquainted with every rook and bush in the vidnity 
of the Gastle, where he had so often gathered nuts with Jenny 
Dennison, was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advance 
farther, wad with less danger, than most of his companiouB, 
excepting some three or four who had followed him dose. Now 
Guddie, though a brave enough fellow upon the whole, was by 
no means fond of danger, either for its own sake or for that 
of the glory which attends it. In his advance, therefore^ he 
had not, as the phrase goes, taken the bull by the horns, or 
advanced in frcmt of the enemy's fire. On the contraiy, he bad 
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edged gradually away iram the eoene ot aotioii, and, tuming 
his line ci aaoent xather to the left» had punned it nntil it 
broagfat him imder a front of the (turtle oiflforent from that 
before which the parties were engaged, and to whibh the 
defenders had given no attention^ troating to the steepneaa 
of the precipice. There was, howeyer, on this pointy a certain 
window belonging to a certafai pantiy, and communicating with 
a certain yew-tree^ which grew out of a steep cleft of the rock, 
being the veiy pass through which Qoose Gibbie was smuggled 
out ol the Castle in order to cany Edith's express to Ghamwood, 
and which had probably, in its day, been used for other con- 
traband purposes. Cuddie, restfaig upon the butt of his gun, 
and loolung up at this window, observed to one cf his com- 
panions, 'There's a place I ken wed; mony a time I hae 
helped Jenny Dennison out o* the winnodk, f orbre creeping in 
whiles myaeU to get some daffin' at e'en after the plei^^ was 
loosed.' 

'And whafs to hinder us to creep in just now I' said the 
other, who was a smart enterprising young fellow. 

'There's no muckle to hinder us, an that were a',' answered 
Cuddie ; 'but what were we to do neistt ' 

'Well take the Castle,' cried the other; 'here are five or six 
o' US, and a' the sodgers are engaged at the gate.' 

'Gome awa wi' you, then,' said Cuddie; 'but mind, deil a 
finger ye maun lay on Lady Margaret, or Miss Edith, or the 
sold liUjor, or, abocm a', on Jenny Dennison, or ony body but 
the sodgers ; cut and quarter amang them as ye like, I oarena.' 

'Ay, ay,' said the other, 'let us ODoe in, and we will make 
oar ain terms with them a'.' 

Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie began to 
aacend the well-known pass, not very willingly ; for, besides 
that he was something apprehensive ol the reoeption he might 
meet with in the inside, his conscience insisted that he was 
making but a shabby requital for Lady Margaret's former 
favours and pretection. He got up, however, into the yew-tree^ 
followed by his companions, one alter another. The window 
was small, and had been secured by stanchions of iron; but 
these had been long worn away by time, or forced out l^ the 
domestics to possess a free passage for their own occasional 
convenience. Entrance was ther^ore easy, providing tiiere 
was no one in the pantry, a point which Chiddie endeavoured 
to discover before he made the final and perilous step. While 
his companions, therefore, were urging and threatening him 
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behind, and he was hedtatiiig and etrDtching his neck to look 
into the apartment^ his head became visible to Jenny Dennison, 
who had ensoonoed herself in said pantiy as the safest place in 
which to wait the issue of the assault So soon as this object 
of terror caught her eye, she set up a hysteric scream, flaw to 
the adjacent kitchen, and, in the desperate agony of fear, seized 
on a pot d kail-brose whidi she herself had hung on the fire 
before the combat began, having promised to Tun Halliday 
to prepare his breakfast for him. Thus burdened, ahe returned 
to the window of the pantry, and stall exclaiming, 'Murder! 
murder ! — ^we are a' hanried and ravished — the Gsstle's taen — 
tak it amang ye I ' she discharged the whole scalding contents 
of the pot, accompanied with a dismal yell, upon ^e person 
of the unfortunate Cuddie. However w^oome the mess might 
have been, if Ouddie and it had become acquainted in a regdar 
manner, tlie eflfeots, as administered by Jenny, would probably 
have cured him of soldiering for ever, had he been looking 
upwards when it was thrown upon him. But^ fortunately for 
our man of war, he had taken the alann upon Jenny's first 
scream, and was in the act of looking down, expostulating with 
his comrades^ who impeded the retreat which he was anxious 
tocommence; so that the steel cap and buff coat which formerly 
belonged to Sergeant Bothwell, being gannents of an excellent 
endurance, protected his person against the greater part of the 
scalding brose. Enough, however, reached him to annoy him 
severely, so that in the pain and surprise he jumped hastily 
out of the tree^ oversetting his followers, to the manifest danger 
of their limbs, and, without listening to arguments, entreaties, 
or authority, made the best of his way by the most safe road 
to the main body of the army whereunto he belonged, and 
oould neither by threats nor persuasion be prevailed upon to 
return to the attack. 

As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon one admirer^s 
outward man die viands which her fair hands had so lately 
been in the act of preparing for the stomach of another, she 
continued her song of alarm, running a screannng division 
upon all those crimes which the lawyers call the four pleas 
of the crown, namely, murder, fire, rape, and robbeiy. These 
hideous exclamations gave so much alarm, and created such 
confusion within the Castle, that Major Bellenden and Lord 
Evandale judged it best to draw off from the conflict without 
the gates, and, abandoning to the enemy all the exterior 
defences of the avenue, confine themselves to the Castle itaelf, 
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for fear of its being snrpriaed on some unguAided point. Their 
retreat was nmnoleeted; for the panic of Cuddle and his 
oompanionB had oooadoned nearly aa much confusion on the 
side of the beaiegen as the screama of Jenny had caused to 
the defenders. 

There was no attempt on either side to renew the action 
that day. The insurgents had suffered most aeverely ; and, 
bam the difficulty which they had experienced in carrying the 
hanicadoed positions without the precincts of the CasUe, they 
oould have but little hope of storming the place itself. On the 
other hand, the situation of the besieged was dispiriting and 
^oomy. In the Bkimushing they had lost two or three men, 
and had several wounded ; and though their loss was in propor- 
tion greatly less than that of the enemy, who had left twenty 
men dead on the place, yet their smidl number oould much 
wane spare it^ while the desperate attacks of the opposite party 
plainly showed how serious the leaders were in the purpose of 
redndng tJhe place, and how well seconded by the zeal of their 
followers. But» especially, the garrison had to fear for hunger, 
in case blockade sftionld be resorted to as the means of reducing 
them. The Major's directions had been imperfectly obeyed in 
regard to laying in provisicms ; and the dra^xnis, in spite of all 
warning and authority, were likely to be wasteful in usiog them. 
It was, therefore, with a heavy heart that Major Bellenden gave 
directions for guarding the window through which the Castle 
had 80 neajiy been surprised, as well as all others which offered 
tike most remote facility for such an enterprise. 
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Th« Kliw hatii dmwn 
Tha neoial head of alTtlie land tcMntfaw. 

Thb leaden ol the FreBbyteriaa axm^ had a 0^^ 
upon the evening of the day In whkm they had made the attaok 
on Tfllietodlem. They ooold not but obeerre that their 161- 
lowen weie disheartened hr the loas whidi they had sostained, 
and whiifli, as nsoal in Bom oases, had laUen upon the brayest 
and most forwaxd. It was to be feared tha^ if the;^ weie 
suffered to exhaust their seal and eflforts in an objeot bo 
secondary as the oapture of this petty fort, their numbers would 
melt away by degrees^ and they would lose all the advantages 
arising out A the present unprepared state of the govenunent 
Moved by these arguments, it was agreed that the main body 
of the army should maroh against Glai^w, and dislodge the 
soldiera who were Ivmg in that town. Thd oounoil nonmiated 
Heniy Morton, witli others, to this last service^ and appointed 
Builey to the command of a chosen body of five hundred men, 
who were to remain behind, for the purpose of Uookading the 
Tower of Tillietudlem. Morton testified the greatest repug- 
nance to this arrangement. 

'He had the strongest personal motives,^ he said, 'for desii^ 
ing to remain near 'nilietudlem; and if the management of the 
siege were committed to him, he had little doubt but that he 
would bring it to such an accommodation as, without being 
rigorous to the besieged, would fully answer the purpose of the 
besiegers.' 

Burley readQy guessed the cause of his young colleague's re- 
luctance to move with the army; for, interested as he was in 
appreciating the characters with whom he had to deal, he had 
contrived, through the simplicity of Cuddle and the enthusiasm 
of old Mause, to get much information oonceraing Morton's 
relations with the funily of TillietudlenL He therefore took 
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the ad'vaatage of Poandtezfs aririnff to n)eak to InudneflB, as he 
said, for Bome short spaoe ci tame ^hidi Burley rightly inter- 
profeed to mean an hour at the rerj least^ aLd seised that 
moment to withdraw Morton from tiie hearing of their ool- 
leagoes^ and to hold the following aigoment wi A him : — 

* Tbm art unwise^ Henry Morton, to desire to saorifioe this 
holy cause to thy friendship for an unoircamoised Philistinei or 
thy lust for a MoaUtish woman*' 

* I neither understand yoor meanings Mr, Balfour, nor relish 
your allusions,' replied Morton, indignantly; 'and I know no 
reason you have to faring so gross a chaige or to use sooh un* 
ciyil language^' 

'Confess^ howeyer, the truth,' said Balfour, 'and own that 
there are those within yon &sA Tower over whom thou 
wooldst rather be watohing like a mother oyer her little ones, 
than thou wouldst bear the banner of the Ghuroh of Scotland 
Cfvex the necks of her enemies.' 

*U you mean that I would willingly terminate this war 
without any bloody yiotoxy, and that I am more anxious to do 
this than to acquire any personal fame or power, you may be^' 
replied Morton, 'perfectly right.' 

'And not whoUy wrongs' answered Borley, ' in deeming that 
thou wouldst not ezdude from so general a pacification thy 
frioidB in the garrison of Tillietudlem.' 

'Certainly,' replied Morton; 'I am too much obliged to 
Major Bellenden not to wiA to be of service to him, as far as 
the interest of the cause I have e^oosed will permit I never 
made a secret of my regard for him.' 

'I am aware of that,' said Burley; 'but, if thou hadst con- 
cealed it, I should, nevertheless, have found out thy riddle. 
Now, hearken to my words. This Miles Bellenden hath means 
to subsist his garrison for a month.' 

'This is not the case,' answered Morton; ' we know his stores 
are hardly equal to a week's consumption.' 

• 'Ay, but^' continued Burley, ' I have since had proof, of the 
strongest nature, that such a report was spread in the garrison 
by that wily and grey-headed Malignant, partly to prevail on 
the soldiers to submit to a diminution of their daily food, 
partly to detain us before the walls of his fortress until the 
sword should be whetted to smite and destroy us.' 

'And why was not the evidence of thia laid before the 
coonoil of warf ' said Morton. 

'To what purposet' said Balfour. 'Why need we undeceive 
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Ketdedrammle, Macbriar, Poundtext^ aad Langcale upon such 
a point) ThjBelf mxust own, that wbatefTer is told to them 
esoapes to the host out of Hie mouth of the pzeaoherB at their 
next holding-forth. They aze aJready diaoouraged by the 
thoughts of lying before the fort a week. What would be tiie 
oonsequence were they ordered to prepare for the leaguer of a 
month f ' 

' But why oonoeal it, then, from me t or why tell it me nowf 
and, above all, what proofs have you got of thefactT continued 
Morton. 

' There are many proofs,' replied Builey ; and he put into his 
hands a number of requisitions sent forth by Major Bellenden, 
with receipts on the back to various proprietory for catde, 
com, meal, eta, to such an amount that the som total seemed 
to exclude the pos&dbility of the garriaon being soon distreand 
for provisions. But Bcurlev did not inform Morton of a fact 
whidi he himself knew fuU well, namely, that most of timese 
provisions never reached the garrison, owing to the rapacity 
of the dragoons sent to collect them, who readily sold to one 
man what they took from another, and abased the Majoi^s 
press for stores pretty much as Sir John Falstaff did that of 
the king for men. 

'And now,' continued Balfour, observing that he had made 
the desired impression, ' I have only to say that I concealed 
this from thee no longer than it was concealed firam myself, 
for I have only received these papers this morning ; and I tell 
it unto thee now, that thou mayest go on thy way rejoicings 
and work the great work willingly at Glai^w, bemg assured 
that no evil can befall thy friends in the Malignant party, 
since their fort is abundantly victualled, and I possess not 
numbers sufficient to do more against them than to prevent 
their sallying forth.' 

'And why,' continued Morton, who felt an inexpressible 
reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour's reasoning — 'why not per- 
mit me to remain in the command of this smaller party, and 
march forward yourself to Glai^wf It is the more honour- 
able charge.' 

'And therefore, young man,' answered Barley, 'have I 
laboured that it should be committed to the son of Silas 
Morton. I am waxing old, and this grey head has had enough 
of honour where it could be gathered by danger. I speak not 
of the frothy bubble which men call earthly fame, but the 
honour belonging to him that doth not the work negligently. 
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Bat thy oueer I0 yet to run. Thou hast to Tindioftte the high 
trust which has been bestowed. on thee through my assmanoe 
that it was dearly weU-merited. At Loudon Hill tiiou wert a 
oaptiT% and at the last assault it was thy part to fight under 
ooTer, whilst I led the mote open and dangerous attack ; and, 
Bhouldst thou now remain b^ore these mils when there is 
aotiTe ser?ioe elsewhere, trust me, that men will say tiiat the 
MQ of Silas Morton hath fallen away from tiie paths of his 
father.' 

Stang by this last observation, to whieh, as a gentleman 
and soldier, he could offar no suitable reply, Morton hastily 
aoquieseed in the proposed arrangement. Yet he was unable 
to divest himself of certain feelings of distrust which he in- 
Tohmtarily attached to the quarter from which he receiyed this 
information* 

'Mr. Balfour,' he said, 4et us distinedy understand each 
other. Tou haye thought it worth your while to bestow 
psrtioular attention upon my private affidrs and personal 
attachments; be so good as to understand that I am as 
ooDstant to tbem as to my political principles. It is possible 
that, during my absence, you may possess the power of soothing 
or of wounding those feelings. Be assured that, whatever may 
be the consequences to the issue of our present adventure, my 
eternal gratitude or my persevering resentment will attend 
the line of comduet you may adopt on such an occasion ; and, 
however young and inexperienced I am» I have no doubt of 
finding friends to assist me in expressing my sentiments in 
either case.' 

'If there be a threat implied in that denunciation,' replied 
Barley, coldly and haughtily, 'it had better have been spared. 
I know how to value the regard of my friends, and despise^ 
bom my soul, the threats of my enemies. But I will not take 
oooasion ci o£fence. Whatever happens here in your absence 
ahall be managed with as much deference to your wishes as 
the duty I owe to a higher power can possibly permit.' 

With this qualified promise Morton was obliged to rest 
latisfied. 

'Our defeat wiU reUeve the garrison,' said he^ internally, 
'ere they can be reduced to surrender at discretion; and, in 
ease of victory, I already see, from the numbers of the 
Modemte party, that I shall have a voioe as powerful as 
Barley's in determining the use which shall be made of it.' 

He therefote followed Balfour to the council, where they 

VI 16 
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lound Ketdednmimfe ffogndtoi t] ad diag to his latUf a fev 
iroids of ptactuMd appbotAian. When thooB irere fnipffiwM, 
Morton testified his willingness to aocwmpsny the main body of 
the snny, which was destined to drive me rpgnkr troops tesa 
GhMgow. His oompanioiis in oommsnd wero nsmed, and the 
whole reoeired a strangthening eodiortstiaQ finom the pieaofaen 
who were present Next mornings at break of daY, the in- 
snxgent army hnkd up finom theb eneampniant and marebed 
towuda Glaagow. 

It is not oar intention to deteil at length incidents whidi 
may be foond in the histosy of the period. It is snfBcient to 
say that Glaveriioiise and Lovd Boe% learning the superior 
lOToe which was directed against them, intrenched, or nther 
banioadoed, themselTos in the centre of the dty, where the 
town-house and old jail were sitnated, with the detenninatioa 
to stand the assault of the insoigents rather than to abaodon 
the o^ital of the west of Scotland. The Presbyterians made 
their attack in two bodies^ one of which penetreted into the 
city in the line of the college and cathedial church, wfaik 
the other marehed up the Qallowgate^ or principal access from 
the south-east Botti divisions were led by men of resolutian, 
and behaTcd with great spirit But the advantages of militaiy 
skill and situation were too great for their undisciplined 
valour. 

Boss and daveriiouae had carefully disposed parties of 
their soldierB in honsee^ at the heads of the streete^ and in the 
entrances of doses, as they are called, or lanes^ besides thoie 
who were intrenched behind breastworks which reached aorosB 
the streets. The assailants found their ranks thinned by a fire 
froon invisible opponents, which they had no means of retaniiiig 
with eflfoot It was in vain that Morton and other leaden 
exposed their persons with the utmost gallantly, and en- 
deavoured to Mng their antagonists to a dose action ; their 
followere shrank from them in eveiy direction. And yet» 
though Henty Morton was one of the very last to retire^ and 
exerted himself in bringing up the rear, maintaining order in 
the retreat, and dieddng every attempt whidi the enemy 
made to improve the advantage they had gained by tlifi 
repulse, he had still the mcnrtification to hear many of those in 
his ranks muttering to each other, that 'this came of trusting 
to latitodinarian boys; and that, had honest, faithful Buriey 
led the attack, as he did that of the barricades of 'Hllietudlem, 
the issue would have been as difiereut as might be.' 
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It WM with buniiiig ranntmeot that Mbrtoii iieaid these 
lefleotiooB thrown oat by the Tuy men who^had aooneBb 
eochibited ogns of diBooiuagement. The imjvsb zeptOMhy how- 
ever, bid the efifeot of finog his emnIation» and making him 
Bensible that^ engaged as he was hi a periloos oauee^ it was 
abaohitely neoeeaary that he ahonld oonquer or die. 

'I liaye no retreat^* he Mid to himielf. 'All shall allow — 
even Major BeUenden— even Edith — ^that m oouzage^ at Imst, 
the rebel Morton was not inferior to his father/ 

The oondition of the army alter the repulse was so un* 
diSQipimed, and in sooh disotgaoisation, that the leaders 
thoo^t it pmdent to drawoff some miles from the eii^ to gain 
time for lednomg them onoe more into sodi coder as they were 
eapable of adoptmg. BeeroitSy m the meanwhile^ oame fast in, 
more moved by the extreme hardships of their own oonditioo, 
and encoorsged by the advantage obtained at Loudon HiU, than 
deterred by the last nnfortnnate enterprise. Many of these 
attached &emselTes partioolaziy to Morton's division. Hia 
had, however^ the nuntifioation to see that his mipopnlarity 
among the more intolerant part of the Covenanters inoreaaed 
mpidly. The pnidenoe beyond his years whioh he exhibited 
in improving the disoipline and anangement of his fellowers, 
they tanned a trusting in the arm of flesh, and his avowed 
toleranoe lor those of religious sentiments and observances 
diflforent from his own obtaSied him, most unjustly, the nksk^ 
name of CkJlio^ 'who oarad for none of those thmgs.' What 
was wone than these misoonceptionfl^ the mob of the insmgents, 
always loudest in appladae of those who push politiod or 
religiooa opudoDB to extremity, and disgusted witii suoh as 
endeavour to reduce them to the yoke of discipline, pref ened 
avowedly the mora lealous leaden, in whose rai^ enthusiasm 
in the cause supplied the want of good order and mHitaiy 
subjeotion, to the restraints which Morton endeavoured to 
bring them under. In shorty while bearing the principal 
burden of command — lor his cdleaguea willingly relinquished 
in his favour evexything that was troublesome and obnoiious 
in the <Moe <j/t general — ^Morton found himself without that 
anthorily which alone could render his regulations e£bctual* 

Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, he had, during the 
course of a few days, laboured ao hard to introduce aome degree 
of discipUne into the army, that he thought he mig^t haaard a 
second attack upon Glaagow with every proepeot of succeas. 

* Bee DlwiMlcM — ong the QpfMiiteM* fMbU, 
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It oflimot be doubted that Mortcm's anxiety to measaie 
himaell with Ooknel Gnhame d dayeihoiiae^ at wboee handfl 
he had eustained aiioh injury,, had its ahaie in giying motiYe to 
hia uncommon exertima. But Ckyerhouse diaappointed Iub 
hopes; for, aatisfied with having the advantage in rqpulaiiig 
the first attack upon Qkigow, he determined that he wooM 
not» with the handful of troops under hia command, await a 
second assault from the insurgents, with more numetous and 
better disciplined forces than had supported their first enteiprise. 
He therefore evacuated the place, and marched at the head of 
his troops towards Edinburgh. The insurgents of course entered 
Glai^w without resistance^ and without Morton having the 
opportunity, which he so daefij coveted, of again encounter- 
ing Ghiverhouse perBonally. But^ althou^ he had not an 
opportunity of wiping away the disgrace which had befallea 
his division of the army of the €k>v«iant^ the retreat of C^ave^ 
house, and the possession of Glasgow, tended greatly to animate 
the insurgent army, and to increase its numbers. The neces- 
sity of appointing new officers, of oiganising new regimentB 
and squadrons, of making them acquainted with at least the 
most necessary points of military discipline, wero labours which, 
by tmiversal consent^ seemed to be devolved upon Hearj Morton, 
and which he the more readily undertook, because his father 
had made him acquainted with the theory of the military art| 
and because he plainly saw that» unless he took this ungxacioQS 
but absolutely necessary labour, it was vain to eipeot any other 
to engage in it. 

In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour the enterprifle 
of the insurgents moro than the most sanguine durst have 
expected. The privy council of Scotland, astonished at the 
extent of resistance which their arbitrary measures had pro- 
voked, seemed stupified with terror, and incapable of taking 
active steps to subdue the resentment which these measures had 
excited. There were but very few troops in Scotland, and these 
they drew towards Edinburgh, as if to form an army for protec- 
tion of the metropolis. The feudal array of the crown vaasals 
in the various coimties was ordered to take the field, and render 
to the king the military service due for their fie&. But the 
summons was very sladdy obeyed. The quaxrd was not 
generally popular among the gentry ; and even those who were 
not unwilling themselves to hiftve ti^en arms were deterred by 
the repugn$moe of their wives, mothenii and sisters to their 
engaging in such a cause. 
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Meanwhile^ the inadequAcy of the Scotttsh goremmeiit to 
proTide for their own def enoe» or to put down a rebellion of 
which the oommencement seemed bo trifling, excited at the 
English court douhts at once of their capacity and of the pni- 
dence of the aereritieB they had exerted against the oppressed 
PreabyterianB. It was, therefore, lesolved to nominate to the 
ccunmand of the anny of Scotland the nnfortonate Duke of 
Monmouth, who had by mazriage a great interesti laige estate, 
and a numerous f oUovring, as it was called, in the southern parts 
oC that kingdom. The militaiy skill which he had displayed 
oo difibrent oecasions abroad was supposed more than adequate 
to sabdue the insoigents in the field ; while it was expected that 
his mild temper, and the f aTOurable disposition which he showed 
to PraBbyterians in genenl, might soften men's minds and tend 
to ncondle them to the gorenunent. The Duke was, therefore^ 
innsAed with a conmiisBion, containing high powers for settling 
tbe distraoted aflSBon of Scotland, and despatdied from London 
vith strcmg snooours to take the principal militaiy command in 
that country . 



CHAPTER XXVn 

I am bound to Bothwall Hill, 
Whan I maan either do or die. 

OldBaUad. 

THBBa was mom a paaae in the militaiy movoments oq both 
Bidea. The goremment seemed oontented to prevent the rebels 
advanoing towards the capital, while the inauxgenta were intent 
upon augmenting and streng^ening their f oroea. For this 
purpose thej eetablished a sort of enoampment in the paik 
belonging to the ducal residence at Hamilton, a centrioal aituar 
tion for reoeivii^ their recruits, and where they were secured 
from any sudden attack by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid 
river, in front of their position, which is only passable by a long 
and narrow bridge, near the castle and village of BothwelL 

Morton remained here for about a fortnight after the attack 
on Glasgow, actively engaged in his militaiy duties. He had 
received more than one communication from Burley ; but they 
only stated, in general, that the Castle of Tillietudlem continued 
to hold out. Impatient of suspense upon this most interestiQg 
subject^ he at length intimated to his colleagues in command 
his desire, or rather his intention — ^f or he saw no reason why 
he should not assume a license which was taken by every one 
else in this disorderly army — to go to Milnwood for a day or 
two to arrange some private afiiurs of consequence. The pro- 
posal was by no means approved of; for the military oounolof 
the insurgents were sufficiently sensible of the ^alue ol his 
services to fear to lose them, and felt somewhat oonadoiu 
of their own inability to supply his place. They could not) 
however, pretend to dictate to him laws more rigid than 
they submitted to themselves, and he was suffered to depart od 
his journey without any direct objection being stated. The 
Reverend Mr. Poundtext took the same opportunity to pay a 
visit to his own residence in the neighbourhood of Milnwood, 
and favoured Morton with his company on the journey. As 
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the oountry was chiefly friendly to their oaueOi end in po cao e 
sion of their detaohed pert]ei^ ezoepting here and there the 
Btwmghddof aomeold OaTaMering haron, thej trayelled without 
any other attendant than the faithful Cnddie. 

It iraa near aunaet when they reached ICilnwood, where 
Poundtezt bid adien to his companions^ and trsTelled forward 
alone to his own manse, which was situated half a mile's march 
beyond TtUietodlem. When Morton was left akme to his own 
reflections^ with what a complication of feelings did he review 
the woods^ banks, and fields that had been familiar to him 1 
His oharaoter, as well as his habits, thoughts, and occupations, 
had been entkely changed within the space oif little more than 
a fortnight, and twenty days seemed to haye done upon him 
the week of as many years. A mild, romantic^ gentle-tempered 
youth, fared up in dependence^ and stooping patiently to the 
ooQtnd of asonlidand Qrrannical relation, hiwd suddenly, by the 
rod of oppreeskm and the spur of injured feeling, been compelled 
to stand forth a leader d anned men, was eamstly engaged in 
affitfzs of a publio nature^ had friends to animate and enemies 
to eofntend with, and felt his indlYidual fate bound up in that 
of a national insurrection and revolutiatL It seemed as if he 
had at onoe ezperieneed a transition from the romantic dreams 
of yoath to the labours and cares of aotiTC manhood. All that 
had f ormeriy interested him was obliterated from his memoiy, 
excepting only his attachment to Edith; and eyen his love 
seemed to haye assumed a dhuacter more manly and dis- 
interested, as it had become minted and contrasted with other 
duties and feelings. As he reyolyed the particulars of this 
sudden change^ the circumstances in which it originated, and 
the possible consequences of his present career, the thrill of 
natural anxiety which paaied along his mind was immediately 
banished by a gjbw of generous and higlHaipirited confidence. 

'I shall fall youngs' he said, 'if Ml I must, my motiyes 
misconstrued and my actions condemned by those whose 
approbation is dearest to me. But the sword of liberty and 
patriotism is in my hand, and I will neither fall meanly nor 
unayenged. They may expose my body and gibbet my lunbs ; 
but other days will corner when the sentence of infamy will 
reoMl against those who may pronounce it. And that Meayen 
whose name is so often profoned during this unnatural war 
will bear witness to the purity of the motiyes by which I hays 
been guided.' 

XJpcm approaching MUnwood, Henry's knock upon the gate 
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no longer intimated the ocmioioQB timidity of a stripling who 
baa been oat of bounds, bat the oonfidence of a man in full 
poaaeaaion of hia own righta, and master of hia own actkms^ 
bold, free, and decided. The door waa cautioaaly opened by 
his old aoquaintanoe, Mrs. Aliaon Wilaon, who staited baok 
when ahe saw the steel oi^ and nodding plume of the martial 
visitor. 

'Where is my nndei Alisonf ' aaid Mortoni smiling at bar 
alarm. 

* Lordaake, Mr. Harry 1 is this youf ' letomed the old Mj. 
'In troth, ye gaxr^d my heart kmp to my very month. Bat it 
oanna be yonr ainaelli lor ye look taller and mair manly-like 
than ye used to da' 

' It is, however, my own self,' said Heniy, sighing and smiliiig 
at the same time. ' I believe this dress may make me look 
taller, and these times, Ailie, make men out of boys.' 

'Sad times indeed!' eohoed the old woman ; 'and that yon 
suld be endangered wi' them ! But wha can help itf ye were 
ill enough gu^ed, and, as I tell yonr nnole^ if ye tread on a 
wonn it will turn.' 

'Tou were always my advocate, Ailie^' aald he^ and tlie 
housekeeper no longer resented the fainiliar epithet^ 'and would 
let no one blame me but younel^ I am aware of that. Where 
is my under 

'In Edinbuigh,' replied Alison; 'the honest man thoui^tit 
wasbest to gang and sit by the chimley when the reek rase. A 
vex'd man he's been and a feared — ^but ye ken the Laird u 
weel as I do.' 

' I hope he haa suffered nothing in healthf ' said Henry. 

'Naething to speak of,' answmd the houseke^Mr, 'nor in 
gudes neither; we fended as weel as we could ; and, thoo^ the 
troopera of Tillietudlem took the red cow andiuild Haokie-— jell 
mind them weel — ^yet they sauld usagude baigain o' lour th^ 
were driving to the Castle.' 

'Sold you a bargainf said Morton; 'how do you meant' 

' Ou, they cam out to gather marts for the garrison,' answered 
the housekeeper; 'but they just fell to their auld trader and 
rade through the oountiy couping and selling a' that they ga^ 
like sae monv west-countiy drovers. My oertie. Major Belienr 
den was laird o' the least share o' what they lifted, though it 
waa taen in his name.' 

'Then,' said Morton, hastily, ' the garrison must be 
for provisions t ' 
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' Sfereflfled eneo^' replied Ailie^ ' there^B little doubt o* that.' 
A light infltaatly gLmced oa Morton'B mind. 
' Burley must have deceived me ; craft as well as cnieltjr is 
permitted by his creed.' Such was his inward thought ; he said 
aloud, * I cannot stay, Mrs. Wilson ; I must go forward directly.' 
* ]ENit» oh 1 bide to eat a mouthfu'/ entreated the a£foctionate 
bou8eke^>ery 'and 111 mak it ready for you as I used todo afore 
thae sad days.' 

'It is impoaribley' answered Morton. 'Guddie, get our horses 
ready 

'TheyVe just eating their com,' answered the attendant. 
'Cuddle 1 ' exclaimed Ailie ; 'what garr'd ye bring that ill- 
foarM, unluidky loon alang wi' ye? It was hhm and his randie 
mother began a' the mischief in this house.' 

'Tut| tut»' replied Cuddle, 'ye should forget and foigie, 
mi s t rosB . Mithers in Qlasgow wi' her tittte^ and sail plague ye 
nae mair; and I'm the Captain's wallie now, and I keep hiSm 
tighter in thaok and rape than ever ye did ; saw ye him erer 
Bae weel pot on as he is nowf ' 

'In trotli and thafs true^' said the old housekeeper, looking 
with great complacency at her young master, whose mien she 
thought much improred by his dress. ' I'm sure ye ne'er had 
a laced cravat like that when ye were at Milnwood; that's nane 
0* my sewing.' 

'k%na, mistress,' replied Cuddle^ ' that's a cast o' my hand; 
that^s ane o' Lord E^vandale's braws.' 

'Lord Evandale 1' answered the old lady, 'that's him that 
the Whigs are gaun to hang the mom, as I hear say.' 

'The Whigs about to hang Lord Evandalef said Morton, in 
the greatest surprise. 

^ 'Ay, troth are they,' said the housekeeper. 'Yesterday 
ni^t he made a sally, as they ca't — mv meter's name was 
Sally; I wonder they gie Christian follDr names to sic unchris- 
tian doings — ^but he made an outbreak to get provisions, and 
hiB men were driven back and he was taen, an' the Whig Captain 
Balfour gwr'd set up « galloway and swore— or said upon his 
OQDBdeQce, for they winna swear — that if the garrison was not 
gieo ower the mom hv daybreak, he would hing up the young 
k>d, poor things as nigh as Haman, These are sair times ! 
^ folk canna help them, sae do ye sit down and tak bread 
ttd cheese until better meat's made ready. Te suldna hae 
kenn'd a word about it» an I had thought it was to spoil your 
^tinner, hinny.' 
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'Fed or unfed,' eizolAiined Mortoii, 'nddla tibe boiM 
iDgtantlyy Cuddie. We most not rest until ire get before tlie 
Castle.' 

And, resietnig all Ailie's entreatiee^ thej mstantfy nnmed 
their joomej. 

Morton failed not to bait at the dwelling ol Poandteit and 
Bommon him to attend him to the camp. That honest divine 
had just resumed for an instant his pa<^c halnta^ and vas per- 
using an andent theological tre a tise^ with a pipe in his moiith 
and a small jug of ale beside him, to assist his digestion of the 
argument. It was with bitter ill-will that he relinquished these 
comforts, which he called his studies, in oider to reeommenoe 
a hard ride upon a high-trotting bone. However, when he 
knew the matter in hand, he gave up^ with a deep groan, the 
prospect of spending a quiet evening in his own little pailoor; 
for he entirelT agieed with Morton that, whatever intenet 
Burley might have in rendering the breach between the Pree- 
byteruuis and the goveroment ineconeilable^ by putting the 
young nobleman to death, it was by no means that cf the 
Modmtte party to peimit such an act of atrocity. And it le 
but doing justice to Mr. Poundtext to add that, like most of 
his own persuasion, he was decidedly advene to any sndi aefai 
of unneoessaiy violence; besidee^ that his own present feelingi 
induced him to listen with much complacence to the probafaility 
held oat by Morton of Lord Evandale's becoming a n*^imtiw 
for the establishment of peace upon lair and modemte temi. 
With this amilarity of Tiews^ they hastened their jooxney, and 
airived about eleven o'doek at night ata small hamlet adjacent 
to the Oastle of Tillietodlem, where Buiiey had tft^H^ithiti^ his 
headquaiten. 

They were challenged by the sentinel, who made his mehn- 
ehdly walk at the entnnce of the hamlet, and admitted upon 
declaring their names and aothcrity in the aimy. Another 
BoMier kept watch before a honae^ which they conjeotared to 
be the pfaMW of Lord £vandale% oonfinenMnt, lor a gibbet* of 
fndk great hei^^t as to be visible from the battlements of the 
Otttle was enloted before it, in melandwly oonfiimation of the 
truth of Mrs. Wihnn% report. Morton instantly demanded to 
speak with Barley, and was directed to his quarters. TUj 
found him reading the Seriptarei^ with his anas tying bends 
him, as if ready for any sodden alann. He started JKptm the 
entrance of hia eoUeagues in oflfoe. 
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'What has titoiight 76 hithert' nid Buiky, hMfeOj. 'It 
thflre bad news from the anny I ' 

'NV rnilied Mortoo; 'but we imdentand that there are 
meaiQies adopted hero in whioh the iaiety of the aimy is deeply 
OdDoenied. Loid Evandale is your prisoner 1' 

'The Loid,' replied Buiky» 'hath dellTered him into our 
bands.' 

'And yoa inll aTsil yourself cf that adTantage^ granted you 
by HeareD, to dishonour our cause in the eyes dt all the world, 
by putting a prisoner to an ignominious deathf ' 

'If the house of TiUietudlem be not surrendered by day- 
break,' replied Bariey, 'God do so to me and more also^ if he 
shall not die that death to which his leader and patron, John 
Giahame of OaTeriiouae, hath put so many of God's aainta.' 

'We are in arms,' replied Mortoo, ' to put down suoh cruel- 
tifli^ and not to imitate them, far less to avenge upon the 
imiooent the acts of the guilty. By what law can you justify 
the atrodty you would eommitt' 

'H thou lurt ignorant of it^' replied Bariey, 'thy companion 
is wfiU aware of the law which gave the men cf Jericho to the 
avord of Jodiua, the son of Nun.' 

'But we,' answered the divine^ 'live under a better dispensa- 
tioD, which instmcteth us to return good for evil, and to pray 
for those who despitef ully use us and peraeoute us.' 

'That is to say,' aaid Burley, 'that thou wilt j(Mn thy grey 
hahs to his green youth to contioYert me in this matterf ' 

'We are^' rejoined Poundtezt, 'two of those to whom, jointly 
vith thyseli^ authority is delegated over this hosti and we will 
oot permit thee to hurt a hair of the prisoner's head. It may 
please God to make him a means of healing these unhappy 
tiNadifls in our Israel.' 

'I judged it would come to this,' answered Bnriey, ' when 
nidi as thou wert called into the counoil of the elders.' 

'Such as II' answered Poaodtezt. 'And who am I, that 
70a ahould name me with such accent Have I not kept the 
flock cf this sbeepfold from the wolves for thirty years t Ay, 
even idiile thou, John Balfour, wert fighting in the ranks of 
^Pmiwa mci ai o n, a Philistine of hardened brow and bloody hand. 
Who am I, aay'st thou t ' 

'I will tell thee what thoH^art, since thou wouldst so fain 
™)w,' said Burley. 'Thou art one of those who would reap 
▼here thou hast not sowed, and divide the spoil while others 
fight the battle; thou art one of those that follow the Gospel 
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for the loftveB and for the fiahea, that lore their own manae 
better than the ohuroh of Qod, and that would rather draw their 
stipends under Prelatists or heathens than he a partaker with 
those noble spirits who have oast all behind them for the aaka 
of the Covenant.' 

'And I will tell thee, John Balfour/ returned Poundtexti 
desenredly incensed — ' I will tell thee what thcu art. Thou art 
one of those for whose bloody and merciless disposition a 
reproach is flung upon the whole church of this suffering king- 
dom, and for whose violence and blood-guiltinesS| it is to be 
feared, this fair attempt to recover our dvil and reUgioos 
rights will never be honoured by Providence with the desired 
success.' 

'Qentlemen,' said Morton, 'cease this irritating and unavail- 
ing recrimination ; and do you, Mr. Balfour, inform us whether 
it is your purpose to oppose the liberation of Lord Erandak^ 
which appears to us a jnofitable measure in the present positkn 
of our affidrsf 

'You are here,' answered Burley, 'as two v<nces against one, 
but you will not refuse to tarry until the united council shall 
decide upon this mattert' 

'This,' said Morton, 'we would not decline if we could trurt 
the hands in whom we are to leave the prisoner. But you 
know well,' he added, looking stendy at Burley, 'that you 
have already deceived me in tUs matter.' 

'Go to^' said Buriey, disdainfully, 'thou art an idle in- 
ocMisiderate boy, who^ for the black eyebrows of a silly girif 
would barter thy own faith and honour, and the cause of Qod 
and of thy countiy.' 

'Mr. Balfour,' said Morton, laying his hand on his aword, 
' this language requires satisfaction.' 

'And thou shalt have it, Btiq>ling, when and where thou 
darest,' said Builev ; ' I plight thee my good word on it' 

Poundtezt^ in nis turn, interfered to remind them of the 
madness of quarrelling^ and e£footed with difficulty a sort of 
sullen reooni^liation. 

'Oonceming the prisoner,' said Burley, 'deal with him as J0 
think fit I waah. my hands free from all consequences. He is 
my prisoner, made by my sword and vpear, while you, Mr. 
Morton, were playing the adjutant at dnlls and parades, and 
you, Mr. Poundtext, were warping the Scriptures into Ersstian- 
ism. Take him unto you, nevertheless, and dispose of him as 
ye think meet Dingwall,' he continued, calling a sort of aid- 
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de-camp who d0pt in the next apMrttnenti 'let the goaid 
posted on the MfJignant Bvandale give up their post to those 
whom CSaptain Morton shall appoint to relieye them. The 
prisoner/ he saidf again addressing Poundtext and Morton, 'is 
DOW at yoor disposal, gentlemen. Bat remember that for all 
these thn^ there will one daroome a tenn of heavy aoeoanting/ 

So saying^ he turned aoruptlj into an inner apartment 
without bidohig them good evening. His two visitorsy after a 
moment's coDsidemtioii, agreed it would be prudent to ensure 
the prisoner's personal safety by placing over him an additional 
goa^ chosen from their own parishioners. A band of them 
happened to be stationed in the hamlet^ having been attached 
for the time to Burley's command, in order that the men 
might be grat^ed hy remaining as long as possible near to 
their own homes, ^ey were^ in general, smarts aotiTe young 
fellowB, and were usuaUy called by theur cranpanions the 
Marksmen of Ifilnwood. By Morton's desire, four of these lads 
readily undertook the task of sentinels^ and he left with them 
Headngg, on whose fldelily he could depend, with instructions 
to call him if anything remaikable happened. 

This anangement being made, Morton and his colleague 
took possession for the night of such quarters as the over- 
crowded and miserable hamlet could afford them. They did 
ooti however, separate for repose till they had drawn up a 
memorial of the grievances of the Moderate Presbyterians, 
which was summed up with a request of free toleration for 
their religion in future^ and that they should be permitted to 
attend Goepd ordinances as dispensed by their own clergymen, 
without oppression or molestation. Their petition proceeded 
to require that a free parliament should be called for settling 
the affiurs of Ghundi and State, and for redressing the injuries 
Bostained by the subject; and that all those who either now 
were or had been in arms for obtaining these ends should be 
indemnified. Morton could not but strongly hope that these 
temiS) which comprehended all that was wanted, or wished for, 
hv the Modemte party among the insurgents, m^^t^ when thus 
cleared of the violence of fanaticism, find i^vocates even 
among the Royalists^ as claiming only the ordinary rights of 
Soottish freemen. 

He had the more confidence of a favourable reception, that 
the Duke of Monmouth, to whom Charles had entrusted the 
charge of subduing this rebellion, was a man of gentle, 
moderate, and accessiUe diqMosition, well known to be &vour- 
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able to the TnabyieAim, and inyested by the Idng with tuB 
pawen to take measures for quieting the distiubaiioes in Scot- 
land. It seemed to Morton that all that was neoosaaiy for 
influencing him in their fayoor was to find a fit and saffidsntly 
respectable channel of communication, and such seemed to be 
opened through the medium of Lord ESvandale. He resolved, 
therefore, to visit the prisoner earlj in the mornings in order to 
sound his dispositions to undertake the task of mediator; but 
an aoddent happened which led him to anticipate his purpose. 



CHAPTEB XXVm 

Qie oww your hoaae^ lady, lie mid,^* 
Gild oirar your home to me. 

Biom qf Oardcn» 

MoKTQH faad finiflhed the lerisal and the making oat of a fair 
copy of the paper oa which he and Ponndtezt had a^pieed to 
rest aa a full statemeQt of the griaTaaoes of their party, and 
the oonditioDS on which the greater part of the inauigenta 
mmU be contented to lay down their amna; and he was about 
to betake himself to repose^ when there was a knocking at the 
door of his apartment. 

'Enter/ mid Morton ; and the loond ballet-head of Caddie 
Headrigg was throat into the loom. 'Gome in»' aaid Morton, 
'and tell me what yoa want. la there any alarm 1* 

'Na, atir; bat I hae brought ane to speak wi' you.' 

'Whois that^ Caddiel' inquired Morton. 

* Ane o' yoiur anld acquaintance^' said Cuddle ; and, opening 
the door mosre fully, he half led, half dragged in a woman, 
whose face was muffled in her plaid. 'Gome, come, ye needna 
be sae bashfa' before auld acquaintance, Jenny,' said Caddie^ 
palling down the Teil, and diaooyering to hia master the well- 
wmeiriDerBd conntenance of Jenny Denniaon. 'Tell his honour, 
now, there's a braw lass — ^teU mm what ye were wanting to 
say to Lord Evandale, mistreaa.' 

'What waa I wanting to aay,' answered Jenny, 'to hia 
honour himaell the other morning, when I visited him in 
oaptivily, ye muckle haaht D'ye think that folk dinna want 
to see their friends in adTersily, ye dour crowdy-eater t ' 

This reply was made with Jenny's usual Tolubilily ; but her 
vnoe quiyerod, her cheek was thin and pale, the tears stood in 
her ^es, her hand tremUed, her manner was fluttered, and 
her whole presence bore masks of recent suffering and privation, 
as well aa nervoua and hysterical agitation. 

'What is the matter, Jenny f said Mortem, kindly. 'You 
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know bow much I owe yoa in many reqieotfl, and can hardly 
make a xeqneat that I wfll not granti if in mj power.' 

'Manythank^ Mihiwood,' siJd the weeping damael; 'but ye 
were aye a kind gentleman, though folk aay ye hae become aair 
changed now.' 

'Whatdo thfly aay of mef answered Morton. 

* A'body says,' replied J«iuqrf *that yoa and the Whigs hae 
made a tow to ding King Chailes aff the throne^ and that 
neither he^ nor his posterion from generation to geneiatifln, 
ahall sit upon it ony mair ; and John Qudyill threeps ye're to 
gie a' the charch organs to the pipers, and bum the Book o' 
Cknnmon-prayer by the hands A the common hangman, in 
revenge of liie CoVenant that was burnt when the King cam 
hame.' 

'My friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily and too ill of 
me^' answered Morton. 'I wish to have free exercise of my 
own religion, without insulting any other; and as to your 
family, I only desire an opportunity to show diem I have the 
same friendship and kindness as ever.' 

'Bless your kind heart for saying sae,' said Jenny, bursting 
into a flood of tears; 'and they never needed kindness or 
firiendship mair, for they are feonished for lack o' food.' 

'Qood Godl' replied Morton, 'I have heard of soardfy, 
but not of famine. Is it poasiblet Have the ladkas aiii 
the Major * 

'They hae sufibred like the lave o' us,' replied Jenny; 'for 
they shaxed every bit and sup wi' the whole folk in the GasUe. 
Fm sure my poor een see fifty colours wi' fiaintness, and n^ 
head's sae dusy wi' the mirligoes that I canna stand my lane.' 

The thinness of the poor girl's cheek, and the shaipnesa of 
her features, bore witness to the truth of what she said. 
Morton was greatly shocked. 

'Sit down,' he said, 'for God's sakel' forcmg her into the 
only chair the apartment afforded, while he himiBelf strode up 
and down the room in honor and impatience. ' I knew not ol 
thifl^' he exclaimed in broken ejaculations — 'I could not know 
of it. Cold-blooded, iron-hearted fanatic — deceitful villain! 
Cuddie^ fetch refreshments— ^food — ^wine, if poanble— whatever 
you can find.' 

'Whisky is gude enough for her,' muttered Cuddie; 'ane 
wadna hae thought that gude meal was sae scant amang them, 
when the quean threw sae muckle gude kail-brose ^^^^^^g hat 
about my lagfL^ 
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Faint and miserable as Jenny aeemed to be, she oonld not 
hear the allusion to her exploit during the storm of tiie Gastle 
without bursting into a lanigh, which weakneos soon conrerted 
into a hysterioal giggle. Confounded at her state, and rej9.ectr 
ing with honor on the distress which must have been in the 
Castle^ Morton repeated his commands to Headrigg in a per- 
emptcnry maimer; and wh^i he had departed, endeavoured to 
soothe his visitor. 

'Tou come, I suppose, by the orders of your mistress, to 
visit Lord Evandalef Tell me what she desires; her orders 
ahafl be my law.' 

Jem:iy appeared to reflect a moment, and then said, 'Your 
hoDoar is sae auld a friendy I must needs trust to jou, and tell 
the truth.' 

'Be assured, Jenny,' said Morton, obserring that she hesi- 
tated, 'that you will best serve your mistress by dealing 
siiioerely with me.' 

'Weel, then, ye maun ken weVe starving, as I said before^ 
and have been mair days than ane ; and the Major has sworn 
that he expects relief daily, and that he wiU not gie ower the 
house to the enemy till we have eaten up his auld boots — and 
they are nnoo iiaiok in the soles, as ye may weel mind, forbye 
being teugh in the upper-leather. The dragoons, again, th^ 
think they will be f oroed to gie up at last^ and they canna bode 
hunger weel, after the life they led at free quarters for this wlule 
byepast; and since Lord Evandale's taen, there's nae guiding 
them; luid Liglis says hell gie up the garrison to the Whigs, 
and the Major and tlie leddies into the bargain, if they will but 
let the troopers gang free themseUs.' 

'Scoundrels I ' said Morton ; 'why do they not make terms 
faranrntheCastlef 

'They are feared for denial o' quarter to themseUs, having 
dunesae mu<ile mischief through the countiy ; and Burley has 
hanged ane or twa & them a&eady ; sae they want to draw 
their ain necks out o' the collar at hasard o' hcmeet folks'.' 

'And you were sent>' continued Morton, 'to carry to Lord 
Evandale the unpleasant news of the men's mutiny f 

'Just e'en sae,' said Jenny ; 'Tarn Halliday took the roe^ 
and tauld me a' about it» and gat me out o' the Oastle to tell 
Lord Evandale, if possiUy I could win at him.' 

'But how can he help youf ' said Morton ; 'he is a prisoner.^ 
' Well-a-day, ay,' answered the afflicted damsel ; ' but maybe 
he could mak fair terms for us; or maybe he could gie ua 
VI 17 
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Bome good advice ; or majbe he might aend his orderB to the 
dxBgooDB to bo oiVil ; or—' 

'Or maybe,' said Morton, 'you were to try if it were poaaiUa 
to aet him at liberty f ' 

'If it were aae,' answered Jenny, with spirit^ 'it wadna be 
the first time I hae done my best toaeire a fiiend in oaptivitj.' 

'True, Jenny/ replied Morton, 'I were most ungratdul to 
forget it. But here oomesGuddie with refreahmisntB ; I willgo 
and do your errand to Lord Erandale while yon taka some food 
and wine.' 

' It willna be amiss ye shoold ken,' said Caddie to his master 
'that this Jenny — this Mrs. Demiisan, was tiying to ooittle 
favour wi' Tarn Rand, the miller's man, to win into Lord Evan- 
dale's room without ony body kennin'. She wasna *hmking^ 
the gipsy, that I was at her elbow.' 

'And an unoo fright ye gae me when ye cam ahint and took 
a grip & me,' said Jenny, giving him a dy twitoh with her 
finger and her thumb; 'if ye ha£iabeeaanaaldaoquaintaaoe^ 
ye daft gomeril ^ 



Guddie, samewhait relenting, grinned a smile on bis artftil 
mistress, while Morton wiappei himself up in his doak, took 
his sword under his arm, and went straight to the plaoe of the 
young nobleman's oonfinement. He asl^ the sentinds if any- 
thing eztraordinaiy had oocurred.' 

'Nothing worth notioe,' they said, 'exoeptang the lass that 
Cuddie took up, and two oouriers that Captain Balfour bid 
deqpatdied, one to the Beverend Ephiaim Madfaiiar, another to 
Kettledruinmle,' both of whom were beating the drum eodesiastic 
in different towns between the poeitioa of Builey and theheadr 
quarters of the main army near Hamilton. 

'The purpose, I presume,' said Morton, with an afleotatinn 
of indifferenoe, 'was to call them hither.' 

'So I understand,' answered the sentinfll, who had spoke 
with the messengers. 

' He is summoning a triumphant majority of the council,' 
thought Morton to himself, 'for the purpose of sanotioniiig 
whatever action of atrcciiy he may determine upon, and 
thwardng opposition by authority. I must be speedy, or I 
shall lose my opportunity.' 

When he entered the plaoe of Lord Evandale's oonfinement, 
he found him ironed, and reclining on a flook bed in the 
wretched garret of a misenable cottage. He was either in a 
dumber or in deep meditation when Morton entered, and turned 
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on hiniy when aioosed, a ooantenazioe bo much reduced by loss 
of bknd, want d sleep, and ■oaroily of food, that no one eonld 
ha^e ncQgnifled in it the gallant eoldier who had behaved with 
10 maoh spirit at the aknaish of London Hill. He displayed 
lome eupriae at the sudden entnnoe d Morton. 

'I am Sony to see you thus, my lord,' said that youthful 

'I have heaid you are an admirer of poetiy,' answered the 
prisoner; 'in that ease, Mr. Morton, you may remember these 
unos*"* 

Stooe walls do not a prisw aaako, 

Or xran ban a 00^ I 
A freo and qniet mina oan take 
llieae for a hennitage. 

Bnt, were my imprisonment less endurable, lamgiyentoeipeot 
to-monow a total enfranchisement.' 

'By death! ' said Morton. 

'Sorely,' answered Lord Evandale; 'I have no other pro- 
spect. Your oomvade, Bailey, has already dipped his hand in 
the blood of men whose meanness of rank and obsourity of ez- 
tnwtion might have saved theaou I cannot boast such a shield 
bam. his Tengeaaoe, and I ecpeet to meet its extremity.' 

'Bat Major Bellenden,' said Morton, 'may surrender in 
order to preeerve your life.' 

'Never, while there is one man to defend the battlement, 
and that man has one crust to eat. I know his gallant 
Jgotioo. ««i gri«^ -K»U I b. if 1» d-nged it «« 

Morton hastened to aoquaint him with the mutiny among 
the dxmgoons, and their nsc^ution to sunender the Castle, 
and put the ladies of the &mily, as well as the Major, into 
the hands ol the enemy. Lord Evandale seemed at first 
sorprised and something inoredulons, but immediately after- 
mis deeply affected. 

'What is to be done t' he said. ' How is this misfortune to 
besvettedr 

'Hear me^ my lord,' said Morton. 'I believe you may not 
be unwilling to bear €txe oliye branch between our master the 
King and niat part of his subjeots which is now in arms, not 
fram choice but necessity.' 

'Tou construe me but justly,' said Lord Evandale ; 'but to 
what does this tend r 

'Pennit me, my lord * continued Morton. 'I will set 
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jaa at liberty upon parole; nay, jaa may letntn to the Outlet 
and Bhall haye a safe oooduct far the ladlei^ the Major, and aU 
who leave it| on oondition ol ita iDstant Boireodar. In oon- 
tribating to bring this about yon will only sabmit to oixcnm- 
stances; for, with a mutiny in the gairiacMi, and without 
piovisionfl^ it will be found impossible to defend the pboe 
twen^-four hours longer. Those^ therefoN^ who refuse to 
aooompany your lordship must take their late. You and your 
fbUowers shall haye a free pass to Edinbui)g^ or whererer the 
Duke of Monmouth may be. In return far your liberty, we 
hope that you will recommend to the notioe of his Gncob 
as lieutenant-General of Scotbnd, this humble petitkm and 
remonstrance, containing the grieyances which haTC occasioiied 
this insunectioa, a redress ol whidi being granted, I vill 
answer with my head that the great body ol the i n a oi ge n ti 
will lay down their arms.' 

Lora £?andale read over the paper with attention. 

'Mr. Morton,' he said, 'in my simple judgment I see little 
objeotioQ that can be made to the measures hero recommended; 
nay, farther, I beUeve^ in many respects^ they may meet the 
private sentiments d tiie Duke of Monmouth; and yet^ to deal 
frankly with you, I haye no hopes of their being granted, unlcBi^ 
in the first pkoe^ you wero to lay down your arms.' 

'The dcnng so^' answered Morton, 'would be virtuaDy 
conceding that we had no right to take them up; and thati 
for one, I will never agree ta' 

'Perhaps it is hardly to be expected yon should,' said Lord 
Evandale; 'andyetonthat point I am certain the negotaatioiHi 
will be wrodked. I am willing however, having frankly told 
you my opinion, to do all in my power to bring about a recon- 
ciliation.' 

'It is all we can wish or expect^' roplied Morton; 'the 
issue ia in God's hands, who disposes the hearts of prinoea. 
Tou accept^ then, the safe conduct!' 

'Oertidnly,' answered Lord Evandale; 'and if I do not 
enlarge upon the obligation incurred by your having saved my 
life a second time^ belieye that I do not feel it the less.' 

'And the garrison of Tillietudlemt' said Morton. 

'Shall be withdrawn as you prc^poae^' answered the young 
nobleman. 'I am sensible the Major will be unable to bring 
the mutineers to reason ; and I tremble to think of the con- 
sequences, should the ladies and the brave old man be deliTeied 
np to this bloodthirsty ruffian, Buriey.' 
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'Touaie in that case free^'aaidMortaiL 'Prepare to monnt 
OD honebaek; a few men whom I can trust ahaJl attend yon 
tOl yoQ are in safety from onr paitiea.' 

LeaTing Locd Evandale in gxeat Buprise and joy at this 
unexpected deliTeranoe^ Morton hastened to get a few dhoeen 
loeQ under arms and on horseback, each rider holding the rein 
of a spare horse. Jenny, who^ while she partook of her refresh- 
meot, had contriyed to make up her fareaoh with Guddie, rode 
on the left hand of that yaliant eayalier. The trsmp ol their 
hones was soon heard under the window of Lord Evandale's 
priaoD. Two men whom he did not know entered the apart- 
menti disenoombered him of his fetters, and, conducting him 
downiBtain, monnted him in the centre of the detachment. 
They set oat at a round trot towards Tillietudlem. 

The mocnJight was giving way to the dawn when they 
approached that ancient f oiUmii , and its dark maasiYe tower 
bad just received the first pieJe colouring of the morning. The 
party halted at the Tower harrier, not venturing to approach 
nearer for fear of the fire of the place. Lord Evandale alone 
rode up to the gate, followed at a distance by Jenny Dennison. 
As they approached the gate, there was heud to arise in the 
ooarfyard a tumult which accorded iU with the quiet serenity 
of a summer dawn. Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol-shot 
or two were discharged, and everything announced that the 
mutiny had broken out At this crisis Lord Evandale arrived 
at the gate where Halliday was sentinel. On hearing Lord 
ETandale's voice he instantly and gladly admitted him, and 
that nobleman arrived among the mutinous troopers like a man 
dropped from the (donds. They were in the act of patting 
thnr design into execution, ol seising the place into their own 
hands, and were about to disarm and overpower Major Bellen- 
den and Harrison, and others of the Gasue, who were o£foring 
the best resistance in their power. 

The appearance of Lord Evandale changed the scene. He 
seised Inglis by the cdlar, and, upbraiding Imn with his villainy, 
ordered two of his comrades to seise and bind him, assuring the 
others that their cmty chance of impunity consisted in instant 
sabmission. He then ordered the men into their ranks. They 
obeyed. He commanded them to ground their arms. They 
hesHated ; but the instinct of discipline^ joined to their persua- 
sion that the authority of their officer, so boldly exerted, must 
he supported by some fences without the gate, induced them to 
submit. 
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* Taka awaj those aims,' said Loid Eyandale to the people 
oltheCastle; 'thejaballnot he lestored until these mea know 
hetter the use for which they aie introsted with them. And now/ 
he oontinuecl, addressing the mutineexsi 'h^gonel Make the 
hest use of your time, and of a tmoe of three hoats, which the 
enemy are contented to allow yon. Take the road to Edinburjg^ 
and meet meat the House of Muir. I need not bid yoa beware 
of committing violence by the way ; you will not^ in your present 
oonditionf provoke resentment for your own sakes. Let your 
punctuality show that you mean to atone for this morning's 
business*' 

The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silence from thep reoon oe of 
their ofl&oer, and, leaving the Castle, took the road to the plaoe 
of rendezvous, making suoh haste as was inspirad by the fear 
of meeting with some detached party of the insurgents^ whom 
their present defenceless condition, and their f csmer violence^ 
might inspire with thoughts of revenga Inglis, whom fivandale 
defined for punishment^ remained in custody. HaUiday was 
praised for his conduct, and assured el suoceeding to the rank 
d the culprit. These arrat^;ements bdng hastily made, Lotd 
Evandale accosted the Major^ before whose eyes the scene had 
seemed to pass like the change el a drsam 

'My dear Major, we must give up the place,' 

'Is it even sot' said Major Bellenden. 'I was in hopes you 
had brought reinforoementB and supplies.' 

'Not a man — ^not a pound of meal,' answered Lord Evan- 
dak. 

'Tet I am blythe to see you,' returned the honeet Mi^or; 
'we were infonned yesterday that these psalm*singing rasoals 
had a plot on your life, and I had mustersd the scoundrelly 
dragoons ten minutes ago in oider to beat up Builey's quarters 
and get you out of limbo, when the dog Ingla% histead of 
obeying me^ broke out into open mutiny. But what is to be 
done now!' 

'I have myself no chmce,' said Locd Evandale; 'I am a 
prisoner, released on parole^ and bound lor Edinbiugh* Tou 
and the ladies must take the same route. I have, by the 
favour dt a friend, a safe conduct and hcNnes for you and yeur 
retinue. For Qod's sake make hasto ; you cannot propoee to 
hold out with seven or eiffht men, and without proviaiona. 
fiaough has been done for honour, and enough to render the 
defence of the highest consequence to government. More were 
needless, as well as desperate. The English troops are arrived 
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at Edinboigli, aikl will speedily moye upon Hamiltxm. The 
pOBseflsioii of Tillietiidlem by the robelii wiU be but temporary.' 

'If you think ao^ my lord,' said the yeteran, with a iBlnctant 
ngh — ' I know you only advise what is honourable — ^if, then, 
you really think the case inevitable^ I must submit ; for the 
mutiny of these scoundrels would render it impossible to man 
the walls. Qudyill, let the women call up tiieir mistresses^ 
and all be ready to march. But if I could believe that my 
remaining in these old walls, till I was starved to a mummy, 
oould do the king's cause the least service, old Miles Bellenden 
would not leave them while there was a spark of life in his 
body!' 

The ladies, already alarmed by the mutiny, now heard the 
determination of the Major, in which they readily acquiesced, 
though not without some groans and sighs on the part ol Lady 
Margaret, which vefenned, as usual, to the disjune of his most 
sacrad Majetitj in the halls which were now to be abandoned 
to rebels. Has^ preparations were made for evaeuating the 
Castle; and long ere the dawn was distinct enough for die- 
oovering objeets with precision, the ladies^ with Major Bellen- 
den, Harrison, Gudyill, and the other doniestio% were mounted on 
the led horses, aiul othen which had been provided in the 
neighbouriiood, and proeeeded towards the north, stiU escorted 
by four of the insurgent hcraemen* The rest of the party who 
hod aocompanied Lead Evaadale from the hamlet took pos- 
seBsion of the deserted OasUe^ carelnlly forbearing all outrage 
or acts of plunder. And whoi the sun arose the scarlet and 
Uoe eokjfon d the Scottish Ckivenant floated fhrni the Keep 
of TUlietudlem. 
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And, to my bnut, a bodkin in hn band 
Were wmL a thoiuand da^Qgen. 

Marlow. 

Thb caTBlcade which left the Cutle of Tillietadleni halted for 
a few minutes at the smaU town of Bothwell, after paasing the 
oal^MetB d the insuigenta, to take some alight refreBhmenta 
which their attendants had provided, and which were letStj 
neoeaaary to peraona who had suffered oonaiderably bj want d 
proper nourishment. They then preaaed forward upon the 
road towards Edinburgh, amid the lighta of dawn which wen 
now rising on the horiion. It might have been expected, 
daring the course of the journey, t^t Lord Evandale wonU 
have been frequently by the aide at Misa Edith BeUenden. Te^ 
after hia first aalutationa had been exchanged, and eveiy pn- 
^saution aolidtoasly adopted which could aenre for her aooomr 
modation, he rode in the van of the party with Major Belleiid£a[>» 
and aeemed to abandon the charge of immediate attemdaooB 
upon hia loyeiy niece to one of the inanigent cavalier% whoee 
dark military cloak, with the large flapped hat and feathflTi 
which drooped oyer hia face, ccncealed at once his figure 
and hia f eaturea. 

They rode aide by side in silence for more than two milefl) 
when the stranger addreaBcd Miss Bellenden in a tremulous 
and suppressed Toice. 'Miss BeUenden,' he aaid, 'must have 
friends whereyer she is known, eyen among those whose conduct 
she now disapproyes. Is there anything that such can do to 
ahow their reapect for her, and their regret for her sufieiings^ 

'Let them leain for their own sakee,' replied Edith, 'to 
yenerate the laws and to spare innocent blood. Let them re- 
turn to their allegiance, and I can f orgiye them aU that I hafe 
sufifered, were it ten times more.' 

'You think it impossible, then,' rejoined the cayalier, ^f^ 
any one to senre in oxir ranks, haying the weal of his oountiy 
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anoenlj at hearty and oonoeiTuig himaelf in the diadiArge of a 
patriotiodulyt' 

'It might be impmdenti while 00 abadltitely in your power,' 
rqdied Mias BcQlenden, 'to answer that queation.' 

'Not in the preaent inatunixs I plight you the word of a 
aoidiar/ veplied the hoxaeman. 

'I haye been taught candour irom my birth,' aaid Edith; 
'and, if I am to apeak at all, I muat utter my real aentimenta. 
God only can judge the heart; men must estimate intentiona 
by actiona. Txeaaon, murder by the sword and by gibbet^ the 
opproaaion of a private femily auch aa oura, who were only in 
amia for the defence of the eatabliahed goremment and of oar 
own property, are aotiona which muat needa aully all that have 
aooeaaion to them, by whatever apecioua teima they may be 
gilded over.' 

'The guilt of civil war,' rejoined the horaeman, 'the 
miaeriea which it bringa in ita train, lie at the door of thoae who 
povoked it by illegal o|q[xreaBlon, rather than of auch aa are 
driven to aima in order to aaaert their natural righta aa 
freemen.' 

'That ia aaanming the queation,' replied Edith, 'which 
oogbt to be proved. Each party contenda that they are right 
in point of principle^ and therefore the gaUt muat lie with them 
^ho first drew the aword ; aa, in an affiny, law holds thoae to 
be the criminala who are l^e firat to have recourae to violence.' 

'Alaal' aaid the horseman, 'were our vindication to rest 
there^ how eaay would it be to ahow that we have soffored with 
a patience which almoat aeemed beyond the power of humanity, 
ve we were driven by oppreaaion into open reaiatance 1 But 
I perceive,' he continued, ai^^ung deeply, 'that it ia vain to 
plead before Miaa Bellenden a cauae which ahe haa already 
prejudged, periiapa aa much from her dislike of the peraona aa 
of the prineipiea of thoae engaged in it.' 

'Paid(m me,' anawered ^th; 'I have atated with freedom 
mvopinion of the prindplea of the inanigenta; of their peraona 
I know nothing— «Kcepting in one aolitary instance.' 

'And that instance,' said the horaeman, 'haa infiuenoed 
your opinion of the whole body 1 ' 

'Far from it^' aaid Edith; 'he ia — at least I once thought 
''ui^--one in whoae scale few were fit to be weighed ; he ia — or 
^ aeemed— one of early talenti high faith, pure mcnnlity, and 
^f^m afbetkma. Can I approve of a rebellion which haa made 
>Qoh a man, formed to omamenti to enlighten, and to defend 
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' Fare ye wed, Jenny,' Baad Caddie^ with a loud exertion <d 
his lungs, intended perbapa to be a sigh, but xather resembling^ 
the intonation of a gioan. 'Yell tlmik o' puir Cuddle some- 
timea, an honest kd that lo'ea ye^ Jenn j — ^yell think o" him 
now and then!' 

'Whiles — at farose^inie^' answered the malioious damad, tin- 
able either to suppress the rqpartee or the aroh smile which 
attended it. 

Cuddle took his revenge as rustle lovers are wont^ and «b 
Jenny probably expected, — oau^t his mistress round the neok, 
kissed her cheeks and lips heartOy, and then turned hia hone 
and trotted after his master. 

'Deil's in the fallow/ said Jenny, wijnng her lips and adjust- 
ing her head-dressy 'he has twice the spunk o' iW HalMaj, 
after a'. Coming, my leddy, coming. Lotd have a care o' iis^ 
I trust the auld leddy didna see us I' 

'Jenny,' said Lady Margaret^ as the damsel came up, ' was 
not that young man who commanded the party the same that 
was captain of the popinjay, and who was afterwards piiaoner 
at Tillietudlem on the morning Claverhouse came theret' 

Jenny, happy that the query had no reference to her own 
little matters, looked at har young mistress to discover, if 
possible, whether it was her cue to speak truth or not. Not 
being able to catch any hint to guide her, she f dOowed her 
instinct as a lady^s^maici, and lied. 

' I dinna believe it was him, my leddy,' said Jenny, as confi- 
dently as if she had been saying her catechism; 'he was a 
little black man, that' 

'You must have been blind, Jenny,' said the MajcMr: 'Henry 
Morton is tall and fair, and that youth is the veiy man.' 

' I had ither thing ado than be looking at him,' said Jenny, 
tossing her head; 'he may be as fair as a farthing candle 
forme.' 

'Is it not,' said Lady Maigareti 'a blessed escape which we 
have made out of the hands of so desperate and bloodthirsty a 
fanatic!' 

'Tou are deceived, madam,' said Lord Evandale; 'Mr. 
Morton merits such a title from no one, but least from us. That 
I am now alive^ and that you are now on your safe retreat to 
your friends, instead of being prisoners to a real fanatical homi- 
cide, is solely and entirely owing to the prompt^ active, and 
energetic humanity of this young gentleman.' 

He then went into a particular narrative of the events with 
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wbich the reader is aoquainted, dwelling upon the meriti of 
Morton^ and expatiating on the risk at which he had iiendered 
them these important servioes, as if he had heea a brother 
instead of a rii^ 

'I were worse tfian tmgratefuly' he said, 'were I sOent on 
the merits of the man who has twice saved my life.' 

*I would willingly think well of Henxr Morton, my lord,' 
leplied Major Bellenden; 'and I own he has behayed hand- 
■omely to your lordship and to us; but I oannot have the 
BBme allowanoes which it pleases your lordship to entertain for 
his present oooises.' 

'You are to consider/ replied Lord Erandale^ 'that he has 
been partly forced upon them by necessity; and I must add, 
that his principles, though differing in some degree from 
my own, are sooh as ought to command respect. Glayerhouse^ 
whose Imowledge of men is not to be disputed, spoke jostly of 
him as to his ertraordinaiy qualitiefl^ but with prejudice and 
hanhly conoeming his principles and motiyes.' 

'You haye not been long in learning all his ertraordinaiy 
qualities, my lord,' answered Major Bellenden. ' I, who haye 
known him from boyhood, could, before this afihir, haye aaid 
much of his good principles and good-nature; but as to his 
high talents * 

'They were probably hidden. Major,' replied the generous 
Ixxd Evandale^ 'eyen from himself, until circumstances called 
them forth ; and, if I haye detected them, it was only because 
our interoouise and conyeraation turned on momentous and 
important subjects. He is now labouring to bring this ve- 
heUion to an end, and the tenns he has proposed are so 
isodeiate that they shall not want my hearty recommendation.' 

'And faaye you hopee^' said Lady Margaret^ 'to accomplish 
aaoheme socomprehensiyet' 

'I should haye, madam, were eyery Whig as moderate as 
Motion, and eyery loyalist as disinterested as Major Bellenden. 
Bat such is the fanaticiBm and yiolent irritation of both parties, 
that I fear nothing will end this dyil war saye the edge of the 
swonL' 

It may be readily supposed that Edith listened with the 
deepest interest to this conyersation. While she regretted 
that she had expressed herself harshly and hastily to her loyer, 
sbe felt a conscious and proud satisfaction that his chaiacter 
was, eyen in the judgment of his noble-minded riyal, such as 
W own affection had once spoke it 
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'CiTil feodsand domestio piejiidieeB,' she said, 'may render 
it neoeamy lor ma to tear his lemflmbEance from my heart; 
tmt it ia no amall relief to know aaauredly that it ia wordij of 
the place it haa ao long retained there/ 

While Edith waa tiiua retraeting her tinjtiat resentment, 
lier lover arrived at the camp of the insuxgenta near Hamilton, 
which he found in oonsideraUe oonfuaion. Certain adTioes 
had arriyed that the royal army, haviog been recruited from 
England by a large detachment of the EJng'a Ouardfl^ wen 
about to take the field. Fame magnified their numbers sad 
their high state of equipment and discipline, and spread abroad 
other droumatancea which dismayed the oonxage of the m- 
auzgents. What h.TOWt they mig^t have erpected fkcm Mon- 
mouth waa VkAj to be intercepted by the influence of thoM 
aasooiated with him in command. Hia lieutenaat-genenl vai 
the celebrated General Thomas Dakell, who^ having practiied 
the art of war in the then barbarous country of Russia, wu 
as much feared for his cruelty and indifllarenoe to human life 
and human sufferings as respected for his steady loyalty and 
undaunted valour. This man was seoond in command to 
M<mmouth, and the horse were commanded by daveihoiifl^ 
burning with desire to revenge the death of hia nephew and 
his defeat at Drumdog. To these accounts was added tbe 
most formidable and tenrific description of the train of artOletj 
and the cavahr force with which the royal army took the 
field.* 

Large bodies composed of the Highland dans, having in 
language, religion, and manners no connexion with the in- 
surgents, had been summoned to join the royal army under 
their various chieftains : and these Amoritee, or Philirtmes, tf 
the insurgents termed tliem, came like eagles to the slaughter. 

In fact^ every person who could ride or run at tbe king's 
command was summoned to arms, apparently with the purpose 
of forfeiting and fining such men of property whom th^ 
principles might deter fhnn joining the royal standard, thougn 
prudence prevented them from joining that of the insurgent 
Presbyterians. In shorty every rumour tended to increase the 
apprehension among the insurgents that the king's vengeance 
had only been delayed in order that it might fall more oettam 
and more heavy. 

Morton endeavoured to fortify the minds of the oonunoD 
people by pointing out the probable exaggeration of these 

* See Boyil Axmy st BothweU Bridge. Note 17. 
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lepoftiy and by ranrnding thflm of the stvength of their own 
dtuatioii, with an nnfordaUe riyer in front only passable by 
a long and nanow bridge. He ealled to their remembranoe 
thdr Tiotary OTer dayeiiioiue when their nnmben were few, 
and then muoh worse diadplined and appointed for battle than 
now ; showed them that the groond on which they lay a£forded, 
by its imdttlation and the thickets which intersected it| oonsidef^ 
able protection against artiUery, and eyen against cavalry, if 
stoutly defended ; and that thcdr safely, in Uct, depended on 
their own roiiit and resolution. 

But while Morton thus endeayoured to keep up the courage 
of the army at laige, he ayailed himself of those discouraging 
rumours to endeayour to impress on the minds of the leaders 
the necessity of proposing to the goyemment moderate terms 
of accommodation, while they were still formidable as command- 
ing an unbroken and numerous army. He pointed out to 
them that^ in the present humour of their followers, it could 
hardly be expected that they would engage, with advantage, the 
well-appointed and regular force of the Duke of Monmouth ; 
and that if they chanced, as was most likely, to be defeated 
and dispersed, the insurrection in whidi they had engaged, so 
far from being useful to the country, would be rendered the 
apology for oppressing it more severely. 

Pressed by these arguments, and feeling it equally dangerous 
to remain together or to dismiss their forces, most oi the 
leaden readily agreed that, if sudi terms could be obtained as 
had been transmitted to the Duke of Monmouth by the hands 
of Lord Evandale, the purpose for which they had taken up 
arms would be, in a great measure, accomplished. They then 
entered into similar resolutions, and agreed to guarantee the 
petition and remonstrance which had heem drawn up by Morton. 
On the contrary, there were still several leaders, and lAiose men 
whose influence with the people exceeded that ci persons of 
more apparent consequence, who ragarded every proposal of 
treaty which did not proceed on the basis of the Solemn League 
and Covenant of 1640 as utterly null and void, impious, and 
unohtistian. These men diffiised their feelings among the 
multitude, who had little foresight and nothing to lose, and 
penniaded many that the timid counsellors who recommended 
peace upon terms short of the dethronement of the royal family, 
and the declared independence of the chureh with respect to 
the state, were cowardly labourers, who were about to withdraw 
their hands from the plough, and despicable trinuners, who 
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aooght only a i^eoiona piefart for deiertang their bretbren in 
arms. These oontndiotoiy opmioDe were fieroelj axgoed in 
each tent of the insoigent anny, or rather in the huteor oabina 
which aenred in the plaoe of tents. Yiolenoe in language often 
led to open qnarrels and blowa^ and the dirisioDa into which the 
armj of sofferars was rent senied as too plaina presage of their 
future fate. 



CHAPTER XXX 

The onrse of growing Cutiona and divigiana 
StUl yex your oouncils ! 

Vmke P r et ervecL 

Ths pradence of Morton found sufficient occupation in etem- 
ming the furious current of these contending parties, when, 
two days after his return to Hamilton, be was yisited by bis 
friend and colleague^ the Beyemid Mr. Poundtext, flyii^, as 
he presently found, horn the face of John Balfour of Burley, 
wh(Hn he 1^ not a little incensed at the share he had taken in 
the hberation of Lord ETandale. When the worthy divine bad 
somewhat recruited his spirits, altor the hurry and fatigue of 
his journey, he proceeded to give Morton an account ol what 
bad passed in tl:^ yieinity oi Tillietudlem alter the memorable 
moruing of his departure. 

The ni^t march of Morton bad been accomplished with 
such dexterity, and the men were so faithful totheir trust, that 
Burley reoeiyed no intelligence of what had bappraied until the 
morning was far advanced. His first inquiry was, whether 
Macbriar and Ketiledrummle had arrived, agreeably to the 
Bummons which he had despatehed at midnight. Macbriar had 
0(Hne, and Kettledrummie, though a heavy traveller, might, he 
was informed, be instantly expected. Burley then despatehed 
s mosaop ger to Morton's quarters to summon him to an 
immediate ooundL The messenger returned with news that he 
had left the phtce. Poundtext was next sommoned ; but he 
thmking, as he said himself, that it was ill dealing with 
fraotaoua folk, had withdrawn to his own quiet manse^ prefer- 
ring a daric ride, though he had been on horaeback the whole 
preceding day, to a renewal in the morning of a controversy 
with Burley, whose ferocity overawed him when unsupported 
by the finnness of Morton. Burley's next inquiries were 
directed after Lord Evandale ; and great was his rage when he 
learned that he had been conveyed away ovemi^t by a party 
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of the Marksmen of Milnwood, under the immediate rnrnmuiA 
of Heniy Morton himself. 

* The yillain ! ' exclaimed Buriej, addressing himself to Mac- 
briar, * the base, meannspirited traitor, to cuny favour for him- 
self with the goyenmient^ hath set at libortf the prisoiier 
taken by mj own ri^t hand, through means of whom, I have 
little doubt^ the pnsHoasion of the place of stiength whkdi 
hath wrought us such tiouble might now have bwn in oar 
hands!' 

' But is it not in our hands!' said Maobriar, looking up to- 
wards the keep of the Castle ; *and are not these the odoan 
of the Coyenant that float oyer its walls f 

'A stratagem, a mere trick,' said Burley, 'an insult over 
our disappointment) intended to aggrayato and embittor oar 
spirits.' 

He was interrupted hy the arriyal of one of Mortou'i 
folio werB» sent to report to him the eyacuation of the plaoe^ and 
its occupation bj the insurgent foroes. Burlej was rather 
driven to fury than reconciled by the news of this success. 

'I haye watehed,' he said, 'I have fought^ I haye plotted, 
I haye striven for the reduction of this plaoe^ I have forborne 
to seek to head enterprises of higher command and of higher 
honour, I have narrowed their outgoings, and cut off the 
springs, and broken the staff of bread within their oralis; and 
when the men were about to yield themselyes to my hand, that 
their sons might be bondsmen and their daughters a laughlng- 
stook to our whole camp, oometh this youth without a beud on 
his chin, and takes it on him to thrust his sickle into the 
harvest, and to rend the prey from the spoiler ! Surely the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and the city, with its captiyei^ 
should be given to him that wins it f ' 

' Nay,' said Macbriar, who was surprised at the degree of 
agitation which Balfour displayed, ' chafe not thyself because d 
the ungodly. Heaven will use its own instruments ; and who 
knows but this youth * 

'Hushl hush!' said Burley; Mo not discredit thine own 
bettor judgment It was thou that first badest me beware of 
this painted sepulchre, this lacquered piece of copper, that 
passed current with me for gold. It fares ill, even with the 
elect, when they neglect the guidance of such pious pastors as 
thou. But our carnal affections will mislead us : this ungiate- 
f ul bojr's father was mine ancient friend. They must be as 
oomost in, their struggles as thou, Ephraim Macbriar, that 
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would flhakd themaelyeB dear of the dogs and chams of 
humanity.' 

This oompliment touched the preacher in the most Benaible 
part; and Burlej deemed, therefore, he should find little 
difficulty in moulding his opinions to the support of his own 
TiewB^ more espedally as thej agreed exactly in their high- 
sta-ained opinions of church goyemment, 

'Let us instantly/ he said, 'go up to the Tower; there is 
that among the records in yonder fortress which, well used as 
I can use it, shall be worth to us a yaUant leader and an 
hundred horsemen/ 

'But will such be the fitting aids of the children of the 
Covenant t' said the preacher. 'We haye already among us 
too many who hunger after lands, and silyer and gold, rather 
than after the Word ; it is not by such that our deliyerance 
shall be wrought out.' 

'Thou errest,' said Burley ; 'we must work by means, and 
these worldly men shall be our instruments. At all eyents, 
the Moabitifi^ woman shall be despoiled of her inheritance, and 
neither the Malignant Eyandale nor the EIrastian Morton shall 
possess yonder castle and lands, though they may seek in 
marriage the daughter thereof.' 

So saying, he led the way to Tillietudlem, where he seised 
upon the plate and other yaluables for the use of the anny, 
ransacked the charter- room and other receptades for family / . \' 
papers, and treated with contempt the remonstrances of those 
who reminded him that the terms granted to the garrison had 
goaianteed respect to priyate property. 

Burley and Macbriar, haying established themselyes in their 
new acquisition, were joined by Kettledrummle in the course of 
the day, and also by the Laird of Langcale, whom that actiye 
divine had contriyed to seduce, as Poundtezt termed it, from 
the pure light in which he had been brought up. Thus united, 
they sent to the said Poundtext an inyitation, or rather a 
wmmons, to attend a council at Tillietudlem. He remembered, 
howeyer, that the door had an iron grate and the keep a 
dungeon, and reeolyed not to trust hixnself with his incensed 
odleagues. He therefore retreated, or rather fled, to Hamilton, 
with the tidings that Burley, Macbriar, and Kettledrummle 
wcTB coming to Hamilton as soon as they could collect a 
body d Cameronians suffident to oyerawe the rest of the 
anny. 

'And ye seoi' concluded Poundtext^ with a deep sigh, 'that 
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they will then possess a majoril^ in the oounoil ; for Langoale^ 
though he has alwajnei passed for one of the honest and latioiuJ 
party, cannot be suitably or preceesely termed either fish, or 
flesh, or gude red-herring; whoever haA the stronger party 
has Langcale.' 

Thus concluded the heavy nanative of honest Poondtext) 
who sighed deeply, as he conmdered the danger in which he wafi 
placed betwixt unreasonable adyersaries among^ themselTes 
and the common enemy from without. Morton exhorted him 
to patience, temper, and composure ; informed him of the good 
hope he had of negotiating for peace and indemnity throi^h 
means of Lord Evandale^ and made oat to him a very fair 
prospect that he should again return to his own parckuiMiit- 
bound Calvin, his evening pipe of tobacco^ and hia noggin of 
inspiring ale^ providing always he would a£fotd his efifeotua] 
support and concurrence to the measures which he^ Morton, bad 
taken for a general pacification.* Thus backed and comforted, 
Poundtext resolved magnanimously to await the ooming of the 
Gameronians to the general rendecvoos. 

Burley and his confederates had drawn together i^ consider 
able body of these sectaries, amounting to a hundred horse and 
about fifteen hundred foot, clouded and severe in aspect^ moroflo 
and jealous in communication, haughty of hearty and eonfidenty 
as men who believed thsit the pale of salvation was ojpeix for 
them exdusivelyiL while all other Christian^ however sUgbt 
were the shades of difference of doctrine from their own, were 
in fact little better than outcasts or reprobates* These men 
entered the Presbyterian camp rather as dubioua and suspioicofl 
allies, or possibly antagonists, than as men who were heartily 
embeorked in the same causey and exposed to the same dangers, 
with thw more moderate brethren in arms. Barley made no 
private visits to his colleagues^ and held no oommunication 
with them on the subject of the public affiura^ otherwise than 
by sending a dry invitation to tbm, tQ a^ttend a meeting of the 
general council for that ev^iing. 

On the arrival of Morton and Poundtext at the plACf ^ 
luseembly, they found their brethren already seated. Slight 
greeting passed between than, and it ^ras easy to see that vo 
amicabk confiarence was intended by those who convoked the 
QouncQ. The first question was put by Macbriar, the Bh^ 
eagerness of whose zeal urged him to the van on all oooa8ioa& 
He desired to know by whose authority the Malignant called 

* See Modev^^ Pc9>t!r^dAM> Note 3^ 
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Lord EvancbJe had been freed from the doom of death jiistlj 
denoonoed againut him. 

* By my authority and Mr. Morton's,' replied Ponndtext, who^ 
besideB being anxious to give his companion a good opinion of 
his courage^ confided heitftily in his support^ and, moreoyer, 
had much less fear of encountering one <^ his own profession, 
and who confined himself to the weapons of theological oontro- 
Teny, in which Poundtext f eaiwl no man, than of entering into 
debate with the stem homicide Balfour. 

'And who, brother,' said Kettledrummle — *who gave you 
authority to interpose in such a high matter f ' 

'The tenor of our commission/ answered Poundtext, * gives 
us authority to bind and to loose. If Lord Evandale was justly 
doomed to die by the voice of one of our number, he was of a 
surety lawfuUy redeemed from death by the warrant of two 
of us.' 

'Go to, go to^' said Builey ; 'we know your motives : it was 
to send that silkworm, that gilded trinket, that embroidered 
trifle of a lord to bear terms of peace to the tyrant.' 

' It was BO,' replied Morton, who saw his companion begin to 
flinch befcnre the fierce eye of BaUour — 'it was so; and what 
thenf Are we to plunge the nation in endless war in order to 
puisne schemes which are equally wild, wicked, and unattain- 
aUet' 

' Hear him 1' said Balfour; 'he blasphemeth.' 

'It is false,' said Morton; 'they blaspheme who pretend to 
expect miracles, and neglect the use of the human means with 
which Providence has blessed them. I repeat it — Our avowed 
object is the re-establishment of peace on fair and honourable 
terms of security to our religion and our liberty. We disclaim 
uiy desire to tyrannise over those of others.' 

The debate would now have run higher than ever, but they 
were interrupted by intelligence that the Duke of Monmoulh 
bad CQnmienced his march towards the west» and was ahready 
advanced half-way from Edinburgh. This news silenced their 
divisions for the moment, and it was agreed that the next day 
ibould be held as a fast of general humiliation for the sins of 
tbe land ; that the Beveiend Mr. Poundtext should preach to 
the army in the morning, and Kettledrummle in the afternoon ; 
that neither should touch upon any topics of schism or of 
division, but animate the soldiers to resist to the blood, like 
brethren in a good cause. This healing overture having been 
agreed to, the Moderate party ventured upon another proposal, 
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ocmfiding that it would haye the sapport of Langcale, who 
looked extremelj blank at the news which they had just 
receiTed, and might be supposed reoonyerted to Moderate 
measures. It was to be presumed, thej said, that since the 
king had not entrusted the command of his foroes upon the 
present occasion to any of their actiye oppresson^ but) on the 
oontnuy, had employed a nobleman distinguished bj gentleness 
of temper and a disposition fayourable to their oause^ there 
must be some better intention entertained towards them than 
thej had yet experienced. They contended that it was not 
only prudent but neoessazy to ascertain, from a communication 
with the Duke of Monmouth, whether he was not charged with 
some secret instructions in their fayour. This could only be 
learned by despatching an enyoy to his aimy. 

'And who will tmdertake the taskf ' said Buriey, evading a 
proposal too reasonable to be openly resisted — * who will go up 
to their camp, knowing that John Grahame of Glayerhouae 
hath sworn to hang up whomsoeyer we shall despatch towards 
them, in reyenge of the death of the young man his nephew f ' 

'Let that be no obstacle^' said Morton; <I will with pleasure 
encounter any risk attached to the bearer of your enand.' 

' Let him go^' said Balfour, apart to Macbriar ; 'our councils 
will be well rid of his presence.' 

The motion, therefore, receiyed no contradiction eyen from 
those who were expected to haye been most actiye in opposing 
it; and it was a§^eed that Henry Morton should go to the 
camp of the Duke of Monmouth, in order to discoyer upon 
what terms the insuigents would be admitted to treat with 
him. As soon as his errand was made known, seyeral of the 
more Moderate party joined in requesting him to make teims 
upon the footing of the petition entrusted to Lord Eyandale's 
hands ; for the approach of the king's army spread a general 
trepidation, by no means allayed by the high tone assumed by 
the Cameronians, which had so little to support it excepting 
their own headlong zeaL With these instructions, and with 
Cuddle as his attendant^ Morton set forth towards the loyal 
camp, at all the risks which attend those who assume the 
office of mediator during the heat of ciyil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seyen miles before he 
peroeiyed that he was on the point of falling in with the yan 
of the royal forces ; and, as he ascended a height, saw all the 
roads in the neighbourhood occupied by armed men marching 
in great order towards Bothwell Muir, an open common, on 
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^riuch diej propoBed to encamp for that eyening, at the 
distance of scarody two miles from the Glyde^ on the farther 
side of which riTer the aimj of the insm^gents was encamped. 
He gave himself up to the first advanced goard of cavalry 
which he met^ as bearer of a flag of truce, and communicated 
his deaize to obtun access to the Duke of Monmouth. The 
nonroommiaaioned officer who commanded the party made his 
rep or t to his saperiory and he again to another in still higher 
oommandy and both immediately rode to the spot where Morton 
-was detained. 

' You are but losing your time^ my friend^ and risking your 
life^' said one of them, addresfling Morton; 'the Duke of 
Monmouth will receive no terms from traitors with arms in 
their handfl^ and your cruelties have been such as to authorise 
retaliation of every kind. Better trot your nag back and save 
his mettle to^lay, that he may save your life to-morrow.' 

'I cannot think,' said Mortem, 'that, even if the Duke of 
Mcmmouth should consider us as criminals, he would condemn 
BO large a body of his fellow-subjects without even hearing 
vrhat they have to plead for themselves. On my part I fear 
nothing. I am conscious of having consented to, or authorised, 
no cruelty, and the fear of suffering innocently for the crimes 
of others shall not deter me from executing my commission.' 

The two officers looked at eadi other. 

'I have an idea,' said the younger, 'that this is the young 
man of whom Lord Evandale spoke.' 

' Is my Lord Evandale in the army f ' said Morton. 

* He is not^' replied the officer ; ' we left him at Edinburgh, 
too much indiapoeed to take the field. Your name, sir, I 
presume^ is Henry Mortont' 

' It is^ sir,' answered Morton. 

'We will not oppose your seeing the Duke, sir,' said the 
officer, with more civility of manner; 'but you may assure 
yourself it will be to no purpose ; for, were his Grace disposed 
to favour your people^ others are joined in commission with 
him who will hanlly consent to his doing so.' 

' I shall be sorry to find it thus,' said Morton ; ' but my duty 
requires that I should persevere in my desire to have an 
interview with him.' 

< Lumley,' said the superior officer, ' let the Duke know of 
Mr. Morton's arrival, and remind his Grace that this is the 
person of whom Lord Evandale spoke so highly.' 

The officer returned with a message that tiie General could 
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not iee Mr. Mortoii tJuit evening, but inmld leoeiYe him hy 
times in the ensiling moniing. He was detained in a neighbour- 
ing oottage all nighty but treated with civility, and evetythiiig 
provided for his aooommodation. 

Early on the next morning the officer he had fint seen came 
to conduot him to his audience. The annj was diawn out^ 
and in the act of forming column for march, or attach The 
Duke was in the centre^ nearly a mile from the place where 
Morton had passed the night. In riding towards the General, 
he had an opportunity of estimating the force whidi had been 
assembled for the suppression of the hasty and ill-concerted 
insurrection. There were three or four regiments of English, 
the flower of Gharies's army; there were the Scottish Life 
Guards, burning with desire to revenge their late defeat; 
other Scottish regiments of reguLurs were also assembled; 
and a large body of oavahy, consisting partly of gentlemen 
▼olunteers, partly of the tenants of the crown who did military 
duty for their fiefs. Morton also observed several strong 
parties of HighLanders drawn from the points neaiest to 
the Lowkad frontiers, a people, as already mentioned, par^ 
ticularly obnoxious to the western Whigs, and who hated and 
despised them in the same proportion. These were assembled 
under their chiefs, and made part of this formidable array. 
A complete train of field-artilleiy accompanied these troops; 
and the whole had an air so imposing that it seemed nothing 
short of an actual miracle could prevent the ill-equipped, 
ill-modelled, and tumultuary army of the insurgents from 
being utterly destroyed. The officer who accompanied Morton 
endeavoured to gather from his looks the fedings with which 
this splendid and awful parade of militaiy force had impressed 
him. But| true to the cause he had espoused, he laboured 
successfully to prevent the anxiety which he felt from appear- 
ing in his countenance, and looked around him <m the warlike 
display as on a sight which he expected, and to which he was 
indifferent. 

'Tou see the entertainment prepared for you,' sud the 
officers. 

' If I had no appetite for it,' replied Morton, ' I should not 
have been accompanying you at this moment. But I shall be 
better pleased with a more peaceful regale^ for the sake of aU 
parties.' 

As they spoke thus, they approached the commander-in- 
chief, who^ surrounded by several officers, was seated upon a 
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kuoU oommanding an extensiTe prospect of the distant country, 
and from which could be easily discoyered the windings of the 
majestic Clyde, and the distant camp of the insurgents on the 
opposite bank. The officers of the ro jal army appeared to be sur- 
veying the ground, with the purpose of directing an immediate 
attack. When CSaptain Lumley, the officer who accompanied 
Morton, had whispered in Monmouth's ear his name and errand, 
the Duke made a signal for all around him to retire, excepting 
Qoly two general officers of distinction. While they spoke 
together in whispers for a few minutes before Morton was 
permitted to adrance, he had time to study the appearance of 
the persons with whom he was to treat. 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the Duke of 
Monmouth without being captivated by his personal graces and 
accomplishments, of whidi the great High Priest of all the Nine 
aftenwds recorded — 

Whate'er he did waa done with bo much ease, 
In him alone 'twas natural to please ; 
His motions all aooompanied with grace, 
And Paradise was open'd in his &ce.* 

Tet to a strict observer the manly beauty of Monmouth's face 
was occasionally rendered less striking by an air of vacillation 
and uncertainty, which seemed to imply hesitation and doubt 
at moments when decisive resolution was most necessary. 

Beside him stood Claverhouse, whom we have already fully 
described, and another general officer whose appearance was 
angularly striking. His dress was of the antique fashion of 
Charles the First's time, and composed of shamoy leather, 
curiously slashed, and covered with antique lace and garniture. 
His boots and spurs might be referred to the same distant 
period. He wore a breastplate, over which descended a grey 
beard of venerable length, which he cherished as a mark of 
mourning for Charles the Firsts having never shaved since that 
monarch was brought to the scafibld. His head was uncovered, 
and almost perfectly bald. His high and wrinkled forehead, 
piercing grey eyes, and marked features, evinced age unbroken 
by in&rmiiy, and stem resolution unsoftened by humanity. 
Such is tiie outline, however feebly expressed, of the celebrated 
General Thomas Dalzell,t a man more feared and hated by the 
Whigs than even Claverhouse himself, and who executed the 

t See Note 29. 
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Bune YioleiioeB agvunst them out of a detestation ci their 
peraoDfly or peihaps an innate severity of temper, which 
Qiahame jcmlj resorted to on politioal aoconnts, as the heat 
means of intimidatang the foUowen of Presbyteiyy and of 
destroying that sect entirely. 

The pre s en ce of these two genenls, one of whom he knew 
by person and the other by descriptioD, seemed to Morton 
dedsiye of the fate of his embassy. Bat^ notwithstanding hia 

Kith and inexperience^ and the unfaTOozable reception which 
proposals seemed likdy to meet with, he advanced boldly 
towards them upon reoeiTing a signal to that puipose, 
determined that the cause of his coimtiy, and of those with 
whom he had taken up anns^ should suffer nothing frcmi being 
entrusted to him. Momnonth receiyed him with the graoef ul 
courtesy which attended even his slightest actions; DalaeU 
regarded him with a stem, gloomy, and impatient frown ; and 
dayerhouse, with a sarcastic smile and inclination of his head, 
seemed to claim him as an old acquaintance. 

'Ton come^ sir, from these unfortunate pecmle now as- 
sembled in aima^' said the Duke of Monmouth, * and your name^ 
I belieye, is Morton ; will you favour us with the purport off 
your errandr 

'It is contained, my lord,' answered Morton, 'in a paper, 
termed a Remonstrance and Supplication, wbioh my Lord 
Evandale has placed, I presume^ in your Grace's handst' 

* He has done so^ sir,' answered the Duke ; 'and I undentaiid 
from Lord Evandale that Mr. Morton has behaved in these un- 
happy matters with much temperance and generosity, for which 
I have to request his acceptance of my thanks.' 

Here Morton observed Dakell shidce his head indignantly, 
and whisper something into Claverhouae's ear, who smiled in 
return, and elevated his eyebrowa, but in a degree so slight an 
scarce to be perceptible. The Duke^ taking the petition frcnn 
his pocket, proceeded, obviously struggling between the native 
gentleness of his own disposition, and perhaps his convictiou 
that the petitioners demanded no more than their rights, sikI 
the desire, on the other hand, of enforcing the king's authority, 
and complying with the sterner opinions of the colleagues ux 
office, who had been assigned for the purpose of controlling as 
well as advising him. 

'There are, Mr. Morton, in this paper, proposals as to the 
abstract propriety of which I must now waive delivering any 
opinion. Some of them appear to me reasonable and just ; and. 
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although I havo no express insiructioiis f ram the King upon the 
subjeot^ yet I assure jou, Mr. Morton, and I pledge my honour, 
that I wUl interpose in your behalf, and use my utmost influence 
to procure you satuBfaction from his Majesty. But you must 
distinctly understand that I can only treat with supplicants, 
not with rebels ; and, as a preliminary to ereiy act of favoxir 
on my side, I must insist upon your followers laying down their 
amis and dispersing themselyes.' 

'To do 80^ my Lord Duke,' replied Morton, undauntedly, 
'were to admowledge ourselves the rebels that our enemies 
tenn us. Our swords are drawn for lecovery of a birthright 
wrested from us ; your Grace's moderation and good sense has 
admitted the general justice of our demand — a demand which 
would nerer haye been listened to had it not been accompanied 
with the sound of the trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare 
not^ lay down our arms, even on your Grace's assurance of 
indemnity, unless it were accompanied with some reasonable 
prospect <^ the redress of the wrongs which we complain of.' 

'Mr. Morton,' replied the Duke, 'you are young, but you 
must hare seen enough of the world to perceive that requests, 
by no means dangerous or unreasonable in themselves, may 
become so by the way in which they are pressed and supported.' 

'We may reply, my lord,' answered Mortoi, 'that wis duh 
agreeable niode has not been resorted to imtil all others have 
failed.' 

'Mr. Morton,' said the Duke^ 'I must break this conference 
abort We are in readiness to omunenoe the attack ; yet I will 
BDspend it fcMT an hour, until vou can communicate my answer 
to the insurgents. If they please to disperse their followers, 
lay down their arms, and send a peaceful deputation to me^ I 
wiQ cQnsider myself bound in honour to do ail I can to procure 
redress of their grievances; if not, let them stand on their 
goaxd and expect the consequences. I thmk, gentlemen,' he 
added, turning to his two colleagues, 'this is the utmost length 
to which I can stretch my instructions in favour of these mis- 
goided persons!' 

'By my feuth,' answered Dalzell, suddenly, 'and it is a length 
to which my poor judgment durst not have stretched them, 
considering I had both the Ejng and my conscience to answer 
to ! But, doubtless, your Grace knows more of the King's 
private mind than we, who have only the letter of our instruo- 
tioos to look to.' 

Monmouth blushed deeply. 'Tou hear,' he said, addressmg 
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Morton, 'General Dalaell blames me fdr the length wbidi I am 
disposed to go in your favoor.' 

'General Dalsell's sentiments, my lord,' re|died Morton, <■!( 
such as we expected from him ; joax Grace's such as we wen 
prepared to hope you might please to entertain. Indeed, I 
cannot help adding that, in the ease of the absolute Bubmisnon 
upon which you are pleased to insist, it mi^^t stall temain 
something less than doubtful how far, with suoh oomifleUofB 
around the King, even your Graoe's interoessian might procnre 
us efiectual relidF. But I will oommunioate to our leaden jonr 
Grace's answer to our supplication ; and, stnoe we cannot obtain 
peace, we must bid war welcome as well as we may.' 

'Good morning, sir,' said the Duke; 'I sospend the move- 
ments of attack for one hour, and for one hour only. If yon 
haye an answer to retom within that space d time^ I will 
receiTe it hexet and earnestly entreat it may be such as to wve 
the e£fusion of blood.' 

At this moment another smile of deep nwantng pasnd 
between Dalsell and Olaveifaoase. 

The Duke observed it, and repeated his words with gnat 
dignity. 'Tes, gentlemen, I said I trusted the answer might be 
such as would save the efl^on of blood. I hope the sentimeDt 
neither needs your scorn nor incurs your displeasure.' 

Dalaell returned the Duke's frown with a stem glance, but 
made no answer. Claverhouse, his lip just curled with an 
ironical smile, bowed, and said, 'It was not f6r him to judge 
the propriety of his Giaoe's sentiments.* 

^e Duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. Ho 
obeyed, and, accompanied by his former escort^ rode sMy 
through the army to return to the camp of the nonoonf onnista. 
As he passed the fine coips of Life Guards, he found Clave^ 
house was already at their head. That officer no sooner saw 
Morton than he advanced and addressed him with perfect 
politeness of manner. 

'I think this is not the first time I have seen Mr. Mortem 
of Milnwoodf 

'It is not Colonel Grahame's fault,' said Morton, smiling 
stemly, 'that he or any one else should be now incommoded 
by my presence.' 

'Allow me at least to say,' replied Claverhouse, 'that Mr. 
Morton's present situation authorises the opinion I have eDte^ 
tained of him, and that my proceedings at our last meeting 
only squared to my duty.' 
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* To reconcile your actioDB to your dut7, and your duty to 
your ccxificienoe, is your business, Colonel Grahame, not mine,' 
said Morton, justly offended at being thus, in a manner, required 
to approve of the sentence imder which he had so nearly 
suffered. 

'Nay, but stay an instant^' said daverhouse; 'Erandale 
insistB that I have some wrongs to acquit myself of in your 
instance. I trust I shall always make some difference between 
a high-minded gentleman who^ though misguided, acts upon 
generous principles and the crazy fanatical clowns yonder, with 
the bloodthirsty assassins who head them. Therefore, if they 
do not disperse upon your return, let me pray you, instantly 
come over to our army and surrender yourself, for, be assurea, 
they cannot stand our assault for half an hour. If you will be 
ruled and do this, be sure to inquire for me. Monmouth, strange 
as it may seem, cannot protect you; DalseU will not; I both 
can and will, and I have promised to Evandale to do so if you 
will give me an opportunity.' 

* I should owe Lord Erandale my thanks,' answered Morton, 
oddly, ^did not his soheme imply an qpinion that I might be 
prsYailed on to desert those with whom I am engaged. For 
yoQ, Oolondi Qiahaxne^ if you will honour me with a different 
species of salilrfaotion^ it is probable that^ in an hour's time, 
you will find me at the west end of Bothwell Bridge with my 
Bwoid in my hand.' 

'I shall be happy to meet you tbere^' said daverhouse^ 'but 
BtiQ more so should you think better on my first pnqxxsaL' 

They then saluted and parted. 

^That is a pretty lad, Lumley,' said ClaTerhouse, addressing 
himself to the other officer; 'but he is & lost man, his blood 
be upon his head«' 

So saying, he addiessed himself to the task of prepaiatioii 
for instant batUe^ 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Bat hazk 1 the tent has ohanged its voioey 
There's peaoe and rest nae langer. 

BUBKS. 

The Lowdien mallisha they 

Game with their ooats of blew ; 
Five hundred men from London oame, 

daid in a reddish hue. 

BothweU JAneg. 

Whsn Morton had left the well-ordered outposts of the regdar 
armjy and arrived at those whioh were maintained b j his own 
party, he oould not but be peculiaiiy sensible of the dlfferenoe 
of dutcipline, and entertain a proportional degree of fear for the 
eonsequenoes. The same disooids which agitated the oounseh 
of the insurgents raged even among their meanest followers ; 
and their pioquets and patrols were more interested and 
occupied in disputing the true oocasion and causes of wrath, 
and defining the limits of Ersstian herosy^ than in looking oat 
for and observing the motions of their enemiesy though within 
hearing of the royal drums and trampets* 

There was a guard, however, of the insuigent army, posted 
at the long and narrow bridge of Bothwell, over whidi the 
enemy must necessarily advance to the attack ; but^ like the 
others, they were divided and disheartened ; and^ entertainlDg 
the idea that they were posted on a desperate service, they even 
meditated withdrawing themselves to the main body. This 
would have been utter ruin ; for on the defence or loss of thia 
pass the fortune of the day was most likely to depend. All 
beyond the bridge was a plain open field, excepting a few 
thickets of no great depth, and, consequently, was ground on 
which the undisciplined forces of the insurgents, deficient as 
they were in cavahy and totally unprovided with artilleiy, 
were altogether unlikely to withstand the shock of r^;a]ar 
troops. 

Morton, therefore^ viewed the pass carefully, and formed 
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the hope that» b j oooupying two or three honees on the left 
hank of the riTer, with the oopse and thickets of alders and 
haaels that lined its side, and b j blockading the passage itself, 
and shutting the gates c^ a portal whidi, according to the old 
fashion, was built on the central arch of the Bridge of BothweU, 
it might be easily defended against a very superior force. He 
iSBoed directions accordingly, and conunanded the parapets of 
the bridge, on the farther side of the portal, to be thrown down, 
that they might afford no protection to the enemy when they 
should attempt the passage. Mortem then conjured the partr 
at this important post to be watchful and upon their g^ara, 
and promued them a speedy and strong reinforcement. He 
caused them to advance videttes beyond tiie river to watch the 
progress of the enemy, which outposts he directed should be 
withdrawn to tike left Dank as soon as they approached ; finally, 
he chaiged them to send regular information to the main body 
of all that they should observe. Men imder anns^ and in a situa- 
tion of danger, are usually sufficiently alert in appreciating the 
merit of their officers. Morton's intelligence and activity gained 
the confidence of these muen, and with better hope and heart 
than before th^ began to fortify their position in the manner 
he recommended^ and saw him depart with three loud cheers. 

Morton now galloped hastily towards the main body of the 
insuigents, but was surprised and shocked at the scene of 
confusion and clamour which it exhibited at the moment when 
good order and concord were of such essential consequence. 
Instead of being drawn up in line of battle and listening to 
the commaxids of their officers, they were crowding together in 
a confused mass, that rolled and agitated itself like the waves 
of the sea, while a thousand tongues spoke^ or rather vociferated, 
and not a single ear was found to listen. Scandalised at a 
Boene so extra^dinaiy, Morton endeavoured to make his way 
through the press to learn, and if possible to remove, the 
cause of tiiis so untimely disorder. While he is thus engaged 
we shall make the reader acquainted with that which he was 
some time in discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold their day of humilia- 
tioQ, which, agreeably to the practice of the Puritans during 
the earlier Civil War, they considered as the most effectual mode 
of solving all difficulties and waiving all discussions. It was 
usual to name an ordinarr week-day for this purpose ; but on 
this occasion the Sabbath itself was adopted, owing to the 
pressure of the time and the vicinity of the enemy. A 
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tempomy pulpit or tent was erectod in the middle of the 
enoampment; which, according to the fixed anaogement^ -wu 
first to be occupied by the fieverend Peter Poondtext^ to whom 
the poet of luHiour was assigned as the eldest deigynan 
present. But as the worthy divine^ with slow and stately step^ 
was advancing towards the rostrum which had been pr^aied 
for him, he was picTented by the vxmxpetibed apparilaop of 
Habakknk Mocklewntth, the insane preacher, whose appesrance 
had so much startled MorUm at the first eooncil ol the in- 
surgents after their viotoiy at Loudon HilL It is not known 
whether he was acting under the influence and instigatioD of 
the Gameroniana, or whether he was merely oouqieilfid bj his 
own agitated Imagination and the temptatioix ol & iracuit 
pulpit before hin^ to seise the opportunity of exhorting n 
respectable a congregation. It is only oertain that he took 
occasion by the forelock, sprung into the pulpit^ cast his ejes 
wildly round him, and, imdismayed by the munnnn of mmj 
of the audience^ opened the Bible^ read forth as hia text finom 
the thirteenth diapter of Deuteronomy, 'Certain men, the 
children of Belial, are gone out from among yon, and have 
withdrawn the inhabitants of their city, sayings Let us go and 
serve other gods, which you hare not Imown' ; and then rushed 
at once into the midst <tf his subjects 

The haiangoe of Mucklewrath was as wild and extravagant 
as his intrusion was unauthorised and untimely; but it was 
provokingly coherent^ in so far as it turned entirely upon 
the yeacj subjects of discord of which it had been agreed to 
adjourn the eonsideration until some more suitable qpportonitj. 
Not a single topic did he omit which had offence in it; and, 
after chaiqgpng Uie Moderate party with heresy, with crouching 
to tyranny^ with seeking to be at peace with God's enemiee, he 
applied to Morton by name the charge that he had been one 
of those men of Belial whe^ in the words of his text, had gone 
out from amongst them, to withdraw the inhabitants of his 
city, and to go astray after false gods. To him, and all who 
followed him or approved of his conduct^ Mucklewrath de- 
nounced fury and Tengeance, and exhorted those who would 
hold themselTes pure and undefiled to come up firom the 
midst of them. 

<Fear not>' he said, 'because of the neighing of horBes or 
the glittering of breastplates. Seek not aid of the Egyptians, 
because of the enemy, though they may be numerous as locusts 
and florae aa dragons. Their trust is not as our trusty vot 
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tlidr rock as our rock; how else shall a thouB&nd flj before one^ 
and two pat ten thousand to the flight! I dreamed it in the 
▼iskms of the nighty and the Toioe said, '' Habakkuk, take thy 
Ian and purge the wheat from the ohalf, that they be not both 
ocmsmned with the fire of indignation and the lightning of 
fniy." Wherefore, I say, take this Henry Morton — this 
wratched Achan, who hath brought the accursed thing among 
ye, and made himself brethren in the camp of the enemy — take 
him and stone him with stones, and thereafter bum him with 
fire, that the wrath may depart from the children of the 
Coyeiiant. He hath not taken a Babylcmish garment, but he 
hath sold the garment of righteousness to the woman of 
Babylon; he hath not taken two hundred shekels of fine 
sUyer, but he hath bartered the truth, which is more precious 
than shekels of diver or wedges of gold.' 

At this fixrious charge, brought so unexpectedly against one 
of their most actiye conmianders, the audience broke out into 
open tumult, some demanding that there should instantly be a 
new election of officers, into which office none should hereafter 
be admitted who had, in their phrase, touched of that which was 
aocoTBed, or temporised more or less with the heresies and cor> 
niptions of the times. While such was the demand of the 
Gameroniansy they yodf erated loudly that those who were not 
with them were against them ; that it was no time to relinquish 
the substantial part of the coyenanted testimony of the church 
if they expected a blessing on their arms and their cause ; and 
thst^ in their eyes, a lukewarm Presbyterian was little better 
than a Prelatist, an Anti-^venanter, and a Nullifidian. 

The parties accused repelled the chaige of criminal compli- 
ance and defection from the truth with scorn and indignation, 
and charged their accusers with breach of faith, as well as with 
wrong-headed and extrayagant seal in introducing such diyi- 
flkiDB into an army the joint strength of which could not, by 
the most sanguine, be judged more than sufficient to face their 
enemies. Poundtext and one or two others made some faint 
efforts to stem the increasing fury of the factious, exclaiming to 
those of the other party, in the words of the Patriarch — ' Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and between 
thy herdsmen and my herdsmen, for we be brethren.' No 
piuafic oyerture could possibly obtain audience. It was in vain 
that eyen Burley himself, when he saw the dissension proceed 
to such ruinous lengths, exerted his stem and deep voice, com- 
manding silence and obedience to discipline. The spirit of in- 

yi 19 
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suboidinatioii had gone forth, and it seemed as if the eifaoita' 
tion of Habakkuk Mucklewrath had oommunicated a part of 
his frensy to all who heard him. The wiser, or more timid, 
part of the assembly were already withdrawing themselyes 
from the field, and giving up their oause as lost Others were 
moderating a harmonious call, as they somewhat impropeily 
termed it, to new officers, and dismissing those formerly dKnen, 
and that with a tumult and clamour worthy of the deficient 
of good sense and good order implied in the whole tiansacfcioiL 
It was at this moment^ when Morton arriyed in the field and 
joined the anny, in total ocmfusion, and on the point of dis- 
solving itself. His arriyal occasioned loud exclamationB of 
applause on the one side and of imprecation on the other. 

'What means this ruinous disorder at such a moment f he 
exclaimed to Burley, who^ exhausted with his Tain exertions to 
restore order, was now leaning on his sword and r^arding the 
confusion with an eye of resolute despair. 

' It meaner' he replied, ' that God has delivered us into the 
hands of our enemies.' 

' Not so,' answered Morton, with a voice and gesture which 
compelled many to listen ; ' it is not God who deserts us, it is 
we who desert Him, and dishonour ourselves by disgnusing and 
betraying the cause of freedom .and religion. Hear me,' he ex- 
claimed, springing to the pulpit which Mucklewrath had been 
compelled to evacuate by actual exhaustion — * I bring from the 
enemy an offer to treat, if you incline to lay down your aims. 
I can assure you the means of making an honourable defence^ 
if you are of more manly tempers. The time flies fast on. Let 
us resolve either for peace or war ; and let it not be said of as 
in future dayc^ that six thousand Scottish men in anns had 
neither courage to stand their ground and fight it out, nor 
prudence to treat for peace, nor even the .coward's wisdom to 
retreat in good time and with safety. What signifies quaxrel- 
ling on minute points of church diadpline, when the whole edi- 
fice is threatened with total destruction f O, remember, my 
brethren, that the last and worst evil which God brought upon 
the people whom He had once chosen — ^the last and wcrst 
punishment of their blindness and hardness of heart, was the 
bloody dissensions which rent asunder their city, even when 
the enemy were thundering at its gates 1 ' 

Some of the audience testified their feeling of this exhorta- 
tion by loud exclamations of applause ; others by hooting and 
exclaiming — ' To your tents, Israel ! ' 
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MortOQy who beheld the oalumnB of the enemy ahtndj 
begiimiiig to appear on the right bank, and directing their 
miuroh upoa the bridge, raised hig yoioe to its utmost pitch, 
and, pointing at the same time with his hand, exclaimed, 
'Silence your senseless clamours, yonder is the enemy! On 
maintaining the bridge against him depend oar liyes^ as well 
as oar hope to reclaim oar laws and liberties. There shall at 
least one Scottish man die in their defenoe. Let any one who 
loves his country follow me P 

The multitude had turned their heads in the direction to 
which he pointed. The sight of the glittering files of the 
English Foot Guards, supported by several squamous of horsey 
of the cannon which the artillerymen were busily engaged in 
planting against the bridge, of the plaided dans who seemed to 
search for a ford, and of the long succession at troops which 
were destined to support the attack, silenced at once their 
clamorous uproar, and struck them with as much ccmstemation 
as if it were an unexpected apparition, and not the very thing 
which they ought to have been looking out for. They gaaed 
on each other and on their leaders with looks resembling 
those that indicate the weakness of a patient when exhausted 
by a fit of freniy. Tet when Morton, springing from the 
rostrom, directed his steps towards the bridge, 1^ was followed 
hy about an hundred of the young men who were particularly 
attached to his command. 

Bnrley turned to Macbriar. 'Ephraim,' hesaid, 'it is Pro- 
Tidence points us the way, through the worldly wisdom of this 
latitudinarian youth. He that loves the lighti let him follow 
Burley ! ' 

'Tarry,' replied Macbriar; ^it is not hy Henry Morton, or 
Bach as he, that our going»out and our comings-in are to be 
meted ; therefore tarry witili us. I fear treachery to the host 
from this nxdlifidian Achan. Thou shalt not go with him. 
Thou art our chariots and our horsemen.' 

'Hinder me not^' replied Barley; 'he hath well said that 
all is lost if the enemy win the bridge; therefore let me not. 
Shall the children of tiiis generation be called wiser or braver 
than the ohUdren of the sanctaaryt Array yourselves under 
year leaders ; let us not lack supplies of men and ammunition ; 
and accursed be he who tumeth back from the work on this 
great day 1' 

Having thus spoken, he hastily marched towards the bridge, 
and was followed by about two hundred of the most gaUant 
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modem timei^ did not produoe the eflfeot of annoying or terri- 
fmg the enemy to the ertent propoaed. The insoigeDti^ 
■faeltered by copeewood akmg the bank of the iiTer, or Btationed 
in the honaea aheady mentioned, fought nnder oover, while 
the Boyaliata^ owing to the precantionB oif Morton, were entirely 
eiqwaecL The defence waa ao protiacted and obstinate that 
the royal genenJa began to few it might be ultimately aoo- 
oeaafoL While Monmooth threw himadf from hia honn^ 
and, ralWing the Foot Gnardi^ faroo^t them on to another 
eloae ana deqperate attabk, he waa wannly aeoonded by DalaeD, 
who^ patting himadf at the head of a body of Tiennor High- 
hmdera, mdked forward with their tremendona war-oiy of 
Lodi Soy.* The ammunition of the defenders of the bndge 
b^gan to fail at thia important oriaia; meeaagee^ commanding 
and imploring aaoooma and aapplieai were in Tain despatched, 
one after the other, to the main body of the Presbyterian 
army, which remained inactiyely drawn up <m the open fields 
in the rear. Fear, conatemation, and misrule had gone abroad 
among them, and while the post on which their safety de- 
pended required to be instantly and powerfuUy reinforoed, 
there remahied none either to command or to obey. 

Aa the fire of the defendera of the bridge b^gan to akeken, 
that of the aaaailanta increased, and in ita tuin became moro 
fatal. Animated by the example and exhortations of their 
genefals, they obtained a footing upon the bridge itself and 
began to remore the dbatadea by whidi it was blockaded. 
The portal-gate waa bn^en open, the beama, trunks of trees^ 
and other mat>erialH of the barricade puUed down and thrown 
into the riyer. Thia waa not accompliflhed without opposition. 
Morton and Buriey fought in the yeiy front of their followers, 
knd encouraged them with thdr pikea, halberds, and partisans 
to encounter the bayoneta of the Guards and the broadswords 
of the Highlanders. But those behind the leaders began to 
ahrink from the unequal combat^ and fly singly, or in parties 
(xf two or threes towards the main body, until the remainder* 
were^ by the mere weight of the hostile column as much as by 
their weapona, fairiy forced from the bridge. The pasaage being 
now open, the enemy began to pour oyer. But the brklge was 
kng and narrow, whidi rendered the manoeuyre alow as well 
aa dangeroua; and those who first paased had still to force 
the hooaea, firam the windows of whudi the Goyenanters con- ^ 
tinned to fire. 

•See Note so. 
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Barley and Morton were near each other at this critical 
moment*. 

' Th^re 18 yet time,' aaad the former, ' to bring down horse 
to attack them, ere they can get into order ; and, with the aid 
of Gkxl, we may thus regain the bridge ; hasten thou to bring 
thenoL down, while I make the defenoe good with this old and 
wearied body.' 

Morton saw the importance of the adyioe, and, throwing 
himaelf on the horse which Chiddie held in readiness lor him 
behind the thicket^ galloped towards a body <A cayaliy which 
ohanoed to be composed entirely of Gameronians. Ere he could 
speak his enmnd or utter his orders, he was saluted by the 
ezeoratiosis of the whole body. 

^He flieel' they ezdaimed — 'the cowardly traitor flies like 
a hart from the hunters, and hath left valiant Burley in the 
midst of the slaughter 1 ' 

'I do not fly,' said Morton. 'I come to lead you to the 
attack. Advance boldly, and we shall yet do well.' 

^Follow him not! Follow him not!' — such were the 
tumultuous exdamations which resounded from the ranks; 
'he hath sold you to the sword of the enemy 1 * 

And while Morton argued, entreated, and eommanded in 
vain, the moment was lost in which the advance might have 
been useful; and the outlet from the bridge, witi^ all its 
defenoes, being in complete possession of the enemy, Burley 
and his remaining followers were driven back upon the main 
body, to whom the spectade of their hurried and harassed 
retreat was far from restoring the confidence which they so 
much wanted. 

In the meanwhile, the forces of the king crossed the bridge 
at their leisure, and, securing the pass, formed in line of battle ; 
while Glaverhouse, who, like a hawk perched on a rock, and 
eyeing the time to pounce on its prey, had watched the event 
(^ the action from tiie opposite bemk, now passed the bridge at 
the head of his cavalry, at full trot, and, leading them in 
squadrons through the intervals and round the flanks of the 
xoyal infantry, formed them in line on the moor, and led them 
to the charge, advancing in front with one large body, while 
other two divisions threatened the flanks of the Covenanters. 
Their devoted army was now in that situation when the 
slightest demcmstration towards an attack was certain to in- 
^^spire panic. Their broken spirits and disheartened courage 
were unable to endure the charge of the cavaliy, attended with 
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all its terrible aooompanimentB of aight and sound — ^the nisb 
of the hones at full speed, the shaking of the earth under their 
feet, the glancing of Uie swoxdsi the waving ci the plumes, and 
the fieroe shouts of the caTalien. The front ranks bardlj 
attempted one ill-direoted and disoiderij fiie, and their rear 
were broken and flying in confusion ere the charge had been 
completed ; and in leas than fire minutes the horaemen were 
mixed with them, cutting and hewing without mercj. The 
Toioe of ClaYerhouse was heard, even above the din of oao- 
flict, exclaiming to his sc^diers — ' ELill — ^kiU ! no quarter ! think 
on Richard Giahamel' The dragoons, many of whom had 
shared the diagraoe of Loudon Hill, required no exhortatioiiB to 
vengeance as easy as it was complete. Thdr swords drank 
deep of slaughter among the unresiBting fugitives. Screama 
for quarter were only answered by the shouts with irhicdi 
the pursuers accompanied their blows, and the whole field 
presented one general scene of confused slaughter, flighty and 
pursuit. 

About twelve hundred of the insurgents who remained in a 
body a little apart from the rest^ and out ^ the line of the 
charge of cavalry, threw down their aims and surrendered at 
discretion, upon the approach of the Duke of Monmouth at the 
head of the infantry. That mild-tempered noUonan instantly 
allowed them the quarter which they prayed for ; and, galley 
ing about through the field, exerted hiniself as much to atop 
the slaughter as he had done to obtain the victory. While 
busied in this humane task he met with General Dalzell, who 
was encouraging the fieroe Highlanders and royal volunteers to 
show their seal for king and country by quenching the flame 
of the rebellion with the blood of the rebels. 

'Sheathe your sword, I command you. General!' exclaimed 
the Duke, 'and sound the retreat. &ough of blood has been 
shed ; give quarter to the king's misguided subjects.' 

'I obey your Grace,' said the old man, wiping his Moody 
sword and returning it to the scabbard; 'but I warn you, 
at the same time, that enough has noi been done to in-* 
timidate these desperate rebels. Has not your Grace heard 
that Basil Olifant has collected several gentlemen and men 
of substance in the west» and is in the act of marching to jdn 
themt' 

'Basa Olifant I' said the Duke. 'Who or what is het' 

' The next male heir to the last Earl of Torwood* He ib 
disaffected to government from his daim to the estate being set 
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aside in favour of Lady Margaiet Bellenden; and I suppoae the 
hope of getting the inheritanoe has set him in motion.' 

<Be his motiyes what they will,' replied Monmouth, 'he 
must aoon disperse his foUowersi for tins anny is too much 
broken to rally again. Therefore^ onoe more, I command that 
the pursuit be stopped.' 

*It is your Grace's province to command, and to be re- 
sponsible for your commands,' answered Dakell, as he gave 
leluctant orders for checking the pursuit. 

But the fieiy and vindictive Grahame was already far out 
of hearing of the signal of retreat, and continued with his 
cayalry an unwearied and bloody punuit, breaking, diBpeninft 
and cutting to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come 
up with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried off the field by the 
confused tide of fugitives. They made some attempt to defend 
the streets of the town of Hamilton; but, while labouring to 
induce the fliers to face about and stand to their weapons, 
Burley received a buUet which broke his swordHinn. 

'May the hand be withered that shot the shot 1' he exclaimed, 
as the sword which he was waving over his head fell powerless 
to his side. ' I can fight no longer.' * 

Then, turning his horse's head, he retreated out of the 
confusion. Morton also now saw that the contintung his 
mutvailing efforts to rally the fliers could only end in his own 
death or captivity, and, followed by the faithful Cuddle^ he 
extricated himself from the press, and, being well mounted, 
hsiipod his horse over one or two inclosures and got into the 
open country. 

From the first hill which thev gained in their flight they 
looked back, and beheld tiie whole country covered with their 
fugitive companions, and with the pursuing dragoons, whose 
wild shouts and halloo, as they did execution on the groups 
whom they overtook, mingled with the groans and screams of 
their victims, rose shrilly up the hilL 

'It is impossible they can ever make head again,' said 
Morton. 

'The head's taen aff them, as dean as I wad bite it aff a 
vjho ! ' rejoined Cuddie. ' Eh, Lord ! see how the broadswords 
are flashing 1 war's a fearsome thing. Theyll be cunning that 
catches me at this wark again. But, for God's sake, sir, let us 
mak for some strength 1 ' 

* Tbit laddeDt, and Barley's erdaiMttoii, an teken IhiiB tbs noordi. 
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Morton saw the neoesBitj of Mlowing tho advioe of his 
trusty squJie. Thej reflomed a rapid pace, aiid oontiiiued it 
without intenniflsioD, direotiiig their ooorBe towards the wild 
and mountainous conntryy where thffv thon^t it likely Boma 
part of the fugitives might draw togetheri for the sake either of 
making defence or of obtaining terms. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

They reqnire 
Of Heaven the hMrts of Hodb, breath of tigen, 
Yea and the fieicenees too. 

Flbtohbb. 

EviRiNQ bad fallen; and for the laat two hours they had 
■een none of their ill-fated oompanionfl, when Morton and his 
hithful attendant gained the moorland, and approaohed a leagQ 
and Bolitazy farmhouse^ situated in the entrance of a wild glen, 
far remote from any other habitation. 

' Our horBes^' said Morton, ' will carry us no farther without 
rest or food, aziid we must tiy to obtain them here, if possible.' 

So speaking, he led the way to the house. The place had 
CTery appearance of being inhabited. There was smoke issuing 
from the chimney in a considerable volume, and the marks of 
recent hoofs were visible around the door. They could even 
hear the murmuring of human voices within the house. But 
all the lower windows were closely secured; and when they 
knocked at the door no answer was returned. After vainly 
calling and entreating admittance, they withdrew to the stable 
or shed in order to acconunodate their horses, ere they used 
farther means of gaining admission. In this place they f oimd 
ten or twelve horses, whose state of fatigue, as well as the 
military yet disordered appearance of their saddles and 
accoutrements, plainly indicated that their owners were fugitive 
msurgents in their owii circumstances. 

'This meeting bodes luck,' said Cuddie; 'and they hae 
walth o* beef, that's ae thing certain, for here's a raw hide that 
^ been about the hurdles o' a stot not half an hour syne : it's 
warm yet.' 

Encouraged by these appearances, they returned again to 
the house, and, announcing ^emselves as men in the same pre- 
dicament with the inmates, clamoured loudly for admittance. 

'Whoever ye be,' answered a stem voice from the window. 
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after a long and obdurate Bilenoe, 'diBtoib not those irho 
mourn for the desolation and oaptiyitj of the land, and search 
out the causes of wrath and of defection, that the stamUing- 
blooks niay be remoyed over which we have stumbled.' 

'Thej are wild western Whigs,' said Guddie^ in a whisper to 
his master, *I ken by their language. Fiend hae me^ if I like 
to venture on them ! ' 

Morton, however, again called to the party within, and 
insisted on admittance; but^ finding his entreaties still dis- 
r^;arded, he opened one of the lower windows^ and pushing 
asunder the shutters^ which were but slightly secured, stepped 
into the laige kitchen from which the voice had issued. Caddie 
followed him, muttering betwixt his teeth, as he put his head 
within the window, 'That he hoped there was nae scalding 
brose on the fire'; and master and servant both found 
themselves in the company d ten or twelve aimed men, seated 
around the fire, on which refreshments were preparing^ and 
busied apparently in their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illimiinated by the firelight, 
Morton had no difficulty in recognising several of those aealots 
who had most distinguished themselves by their intemperate 
opposition to all moderate measures, together with their 
noted pastor, the fanatical Ephiaim Macbriar, and the maniac, 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath. The Gameronians neither stirred 
tongue nor hand to welcome their brethren in misfortune, but 
continued to listen to the low murmured exercise of Macbriar, 
as he prayed that the Almighty would lift npHis hand from 
His people, and not make an end in the day of His anger. That 
they were conscious of the p resen ce of the intnuLers only 
appeared from the sullen and indignant glances which they 
^ot at them, from time to time, as their eyes encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society he had unwit- 
tingly intruded, began to think of retxeadng; but» on taming 
his head, observed with some alarm that two strong men had 
silently placed themselves beside the window through whidi 
they had entered. One of these ominous sentinels whispered 
to Cuddie, 'Son of that precious woman, Mause Headrigg, do 
not cast thy lot farther with this child of treacheiy and perdi- 
tion. Pass on thy way, and tarry not, for the avenger of blood 
is behind thee.' 

With this he pointed to the window, out of which Caddie 
jumped without hesitation ; for the intimation he had received 
plainly implied the personal danger he would otherwise incur. 
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'WimiookB axe no ludky wi' me,' was bis firat refleotioii 
whfiQ he was in the open air; his next was upon the probable 
fate of his master. ^They^ kill hini, the murdexing loons, 
and think they're doing a gude turn 1 but Pse tak ti^e back 
load for HamiltcHiy and see if I oanna get some o' our ain folk 
to bring help in time of needoessity.' 

So saying, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and taking the 
best hone he eoold find instead of his own tired animal, he 
galloped off in the direotion he proposed. 

The n<Hse of his hoise's tread alaimed for an instant the 
devotion of the fanatics. As it died in the distance, Maobriar 
brooght his exercise to a conclusion, and his audience raised 
themselTes from the stooping posture and louring, downward 
look with which they had lutoned to it^ and all fixed their 
eyes sternly on Henry Morton. 

'Tou bemd strange countenances on me, gentlemen,' said he, 
addiessing them. 'I am totally ignorant in what manner I 
can haTC deeerved them.' 

' Out upon thee ! out upon thee 1 ' exclaimed Mucklewrath, 
starting up : 'the Word that thou hast spumed shall become a 
rock to cruflih and to braise thee; the spear which thouwouldst 
have broken shall pierce thy side ; we hare prayed, and wrestled, 
and petitioned for an ofiermg to atone the sins of the congrega- 
tioD, and lo 1 the Tery head of the offence is delivered into our 
hand. He bath burst in like a thief through the window ; he 
18 a num caught in the thicket, whose blood shall be a drink- 
<^fering to redeem vengeance from the church, and the place 
shall horn henceforth be called Jehovah-Jireh, for the sacrifice 
ifl provided. Up then, and bind the victim with cords to the 
honiB of the altar 1 ' 

There was a movement among the party ; and deeply did 
Morton regret at that moment the incautious haste with which 
he had ventured iato their companv. He was armed only with 
his sword, for he had left his pistols at the bow of his saddle ; 
aod,as tiie Whigs were all provided with firearms, there was 
littie or no diance of escaping from them by reelBtance. 

The interposition, however, of Macbriar protected him for the 
moment. * Tarry yet a while, brethren; let us not use the sword 
mahly, lest the load of innocent blood tie heavy on us, Cbme,' 
he aaid, addressing himself to Morton, 'we will reckon with 
thee ere we avenge the cause thou hast betrayed. Hast thou 
not,' he continu^ ' made thy face as hard as flint against the 
truth in all the assembties of the hostt' 
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' He has — ^he has,' murmured the deep ^cnceB of the aflfldstants. 

' He hath ever urged peace with the Malignants,' said one. 

'And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of the Indut 
genoe,' said another. 

'And would have surrendered the host into the hands of 
Monmouth,' echoed a third ; * and was the first to desert the 
honest and manly Burley, whUe he yet resisted at the pass. 
I saw him on the moor, with his horse bloody with Bpuning, 
long ere the firing had ceased at the bridge.' 

'Gentlemen,' said Morton, 'if you mean to bear me down 
by damour, and take my life without hearing me, it is penhaps 
a thing in your power; but you will sin b^xre God and man 
by the commission of such a murder.' 

' I say, hear the youth,' said Maobriar ; ' for Heaven knows 
our bowels have yearned for him, that he might be brought to 
see the truth, and exert his gifts in its defence. But he is 
blinded by his carnal knowledge, and has spuined the light 
when it blazed before him.' 

SOenoe being obtained, Morton proceeded to aMeit the good 
faith which he had displayed in the treaty with Monmouth, 
and the aotiye part he had borne in the subsequent action. 

'I may not, gentlemen,' he said, 'be fully able to go the 
lengths you desire, in assigning to those of my own religion 
the means of tyrannising orer others ; but none diall go fairer 
in asserting our own lawful freedom. And I must needs aver 
that, had others been of my mind in counsel, or disposed to 
stand by my side in battle, we should this evening, instead of 
being a defeated and discordant remnant, have sheathed onr 
weapons in an useful and honourable peace, or brandished them 
triumphantly after a dedsive victoiy.' 

'He hath spoken the word,' said one of the ass«nbly ; 'he 
hath avowed his canial self Hseeking and Erastianism : let him 
die the death 1' 

' Peace yet again,' said Macbriar, ' for I wiU try him further. 
Was it not by diy meanft that the Malignant Evandale twice 
escaped from death and captivity t Was it not tiirough thee 
that Miles Bellenden and his garrison of cut-throats were saved 
from the edge of the sword Y' 

' I am proud to say that you have spoken the truth in both 
instances,' replied Morton. 

'Lo I you see,' said Maobriar, '^gain hath his mouth spoken 
it. And didst ihou not do this for the sake of a Midianitiah 
woman, one of the spawn of Prdacy, a toy with which the archr 
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enemy's trap is baitedt Didst them not do all this for the sake 
of Edith BeOendenf' 

'Toa are incapable,' answered Morton, boldly, ' of appreciat- 
ing my feelings towards that young lady ; but all that I have 
done I would haye done had she never existed.' 

'Thou art a hardy rebel to the truth,' said another dark- 
browed man; 'and didst thou not so act that^ by oonreying 
away the aged woman, Maigaiet Bellenden, and her grand- 
daughter, thou mightest thwart the wise and godly project of 
John BaJfour of Burlev for bringing forth to battle Basil 
Olif ant, who had agreea to take tiie field if he were ensured 
possession of these women's worldly endowments Y' 

'I never heard of such a scheme,' aaid Morton, 'and there- 
fore I could not thwart it. But does your religion permit you 
to take such uncreditable and immoral modes of recruiting f ' 

'Peace,' aaid Macbriar, somewhat disconcerted; 'it is not 
for thee to instruct tender professors, or to construe Cbvenant 
obligations. For the rest) you have acknowledged enough of 
sin and sorrowful defection to draw down defeat on a host^ 
were it as numerous as the aands on the sea-shore. And it is 
our judgment that we axe not free to let you pass from us safe 
and in lif e^ since Providence hath given you into our hands at 
the moment that we prayed with godlj Joshua, saying, "What 
shall we say when Israel tumeth tiieir backs before their 
enemiest " Then earnest thou, delivered to us as it were by 
lofc, that thou mightest sustain the punishment of one that 
hath wrought foUy in Israel. Thei^ore, mark my words. 
This is the Sabbath, and our hand shall not be on thee to spill 
thy blood upon this day; but when the twelfth hour shall 
strike, it is a token that thy time on earth hath run 1 Where- 
fore improve thy span, for it flitteth fast away. Seise on the 
prisoner, brethren, and take his weapon.' 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and so suddenly 
executed by those of the party who had gradually closed 
behind and around Morton, that hi was overpowered, disarmed, 
and a horse-girth passed round his arms before he could offer 
any effectual resistance. When this was accomplished, a dead 
and stem silence took place. The fanatics ranged themselves 
around a large oaken table, placing Morton amongst them 
bound and helpless, in such a manner as to be opposite to the 
clock which was to strike his knell. Food was placed before 
them, of which they offered their intended victim a share ; but, 
it will readily be believed, he had little appetite. When this 
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was remored, the party resumed their devotioiis. Msofatiar, 
whose fierce seal did not perhaps exdade some f edings of doobt 
and oomptinetion, began to expostulate in pmyer, as if to wring 
from the Ddly a si^poal that the bloody aaorifioe they propoaed 
was an acceptable servioe. The eyes and ears of his heaxos 
were anxiously strained, as if to gain some sig^t or sound whidi 
might be conyerted or wrested into a type of approbatieny 
and ever and anon daik looks were tuned on the dud-plate of 
the timepieoe^ to watoh its progress towards the momsBt of 
ezeeution. 

Morton's eye frequently took the same oouree^ with tho sad 
reflection that there appeared no possilnlity of his life being 
expanded beyond the narrow segment which the index had yet 
to trayel on the oiide until it aniyed at the fetal hour. Futh 
in his religion, with a constant unyielding princmle of hocMMnv 
and the sense of conscious innocence, enabled him to pass 
through this dreadful interral with less agitation than he himr 
self could haye expected had the situation been pn^esied to 
him. Yet there was a want of that eager and animating sense 
of light which supported him in similar circumstanoes, when in 
the power of Glayerhouse. Then he was consdons that amid 
the spectators were many who were lamenting his oonditjon, 
Mid some who applauded his conduct. But now, among these 
pale^yedand ferodous sealote, whose hardened brows were aooo 
to be bent, not merely with indifference but with triunqA, 
upon lus execution, — ^without a friend to speak a kindly word, 
or giye a look either of sympathy or encouragement, — awaiting 
till the sword destined to slay him crept out of the scabbard 
gradually, and as it were by straw-breadths, and condemned to 
drink the bitterness of death drop by drop — ^it is no woiider 
that his feelings were less composed than they had been on any 
former occasion <A danger. His destined executicneis, as he 
gased around them, seemed to alter their forms and features^ 
like spectres in a f eyerish dream ; their figures became hunger, 
and their faces more disturbied ; and, as an exdted imaginatioil 
predominated oyer the realities which lus eyes reoeiyed, ht- 
could haye thought himself surrounded rather by a band ot 
demons than of human beings ; the walls seemed to drop with 
blood, and the light tick of the dock thrilled on his ear with 
such loud, painfid distinctness as if each sound were the pride 
of a bodkin inflicted on the naked nerye of the organ. 

It was with pain that he felt his mind wayering while on 
the brink between this and the future world. He made a 
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strong eflRirt to oompoee himself to deyotJonal ezeroises, and, 
unequal, during that fearful strife of nature, to arrange his 
own thoughts into suitable expreesiona, he had, instinotivelj, 
reooune to the petition for deUyemnoe and for oompoaure of 
spirit which is to be found in the Book of Common Prayer of 
the Churoh of Kngland. Macbriar, whose family were of that 
persuasion, instantly recognised the words, which the unf or- 
tonato prisoner prcmounced half aloud. 

'Thm lacked but this,' he said, hia pale cheek kindling 
with resentment, 'to root out my carnal reluctance to see hia 
blood spilt. He is a Prelatist, who has sought the camp under 
the dJHguise d an Erastian, and all, and more than all, that 
has been said of him must needs be yerity. His blood be on 
his head, the deoeiyer 1 let him go down to Tophet with the 
ill-mumbled mass which he calls a prayer-book in his right 
hand.' 

' I take up my song against him 1 ' exclaimed the numiao. 
'As the sun went back on the dial ten degrees for intimating 
the recoyery of holy Hesekiah, so shall it now go forward, that 
the wicked may be taken away from aounig the people, and the 
Correnant established in its purity.' 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of f rensy, in order to 
aoticipato the fatal moment by putting the index forward ; and 
seyenJ of the party began to make ready their slaughter- 
weapons for immediato execution, when Mucklewiath's hand 
was arrested by one of his companiona. 

'Hist I ' he said ; ' I hear a distant noise.' 

'It is the rushing of the brook oyer the pebbles,' said one. 

'It is the sough of the wind among the bracken,' said 
another. 

'It is the galloping of horse,' said Morton to himself, his 
lense of hearing rendered acute by the dreadful situation in 
which he stood. ' God grant they may come as my deliyerers ! ' 

The noise approached rapidly, and became more and more 
distinct. 

'It is horse,' cried Macbriar. 'Look out and descry who 
they are.' 

'The enemy are upon us ! ' cried one who had opened the 
window in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud yoices were heard immediately 
round the house. Some rose to resist, and some to escape ; the 
doors and windows were f oreed at once, and the red coats of the 
troopers appeared in the apartment. 

VI ao 
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' Have at the blood j lebds ! Bemember Comet Grahame ! ' 
iraa shoated <m eveiy side. 

The lights were stmck down, bat the dabiouB ^are of the 
fire enabled them to oontinae the fiay. Several instolHafaots 
were fired ; the Whig who stood next to Morton received a shot 
aa he was lising, stumbled against the prisoner, whom he bote 
down with his weig^ti and lay stretched above him a dying 
man. This accident probably saved Morton from the damage 
he might otherwise have recdyed in so dose a strug^e, where 
firearms were dischaiged and sword-blows given for upwards 
(xf five minutes. 

'Is the prisoner sslef ' ezdaimed the well-known voioe of 
Claverhonse ; * look about for him, and despatch the Whig dog 
who is groaning there.' 

Both ordeni were executed. The groans of the wounded 
man were silenced by a thrust with a rapier, and Morton^ dis- 
encumbered of his weight, was speedily raised and in the arms 
of the faithful Caddie, who blubbered for joy when he found 
that the blood with which his master was covered had not 
flowed from his own yeins. A whisper in Morton's ear, while 
his trusty follower relieved him from his bonds, explained the 
secret d the very timely appearance of the soldiers.* 

' I fell into Claverhouse's party when I was seeking for aome 
o' our aan folk to help ye out o' the hands of the Whiga, aaa 
being atween the deil and the deep sea, I e'en thought it beat 
to bring him on wi' me, for hell be wearied wi' felling folk the 
night, and the mom's a new day, and Lord Evandale awes ye 
a day in barest ; and Monmouth gies quarter, the dragoons t^ 
me, for the asking. Sae baud up your hearty an' I'se warrant 
well do a' weel enough yet' 

* Bee Morton'k dptore aiid BeleMe^ Nofcs 81. 
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Sound, aoand tho ebrion, ilQ the fife ! 

To all the Mneul woild proelaim, 
One erowded hoqr of doiions life 

la worth an age wiSiout a name. 

Wekt the deeperate a£&aj had ceaaed, daveriioaBe oomzDanded 
his floldiers to remove the dead bodiei^ to refresh themselyes 
and their honee, and prepare for pasaiiig the night at the farm- 
hooae, and for marr^hing early in the enenlng moming. He 
then turned hia attention to Mortoui and there was politeneaa, 
and even kindneaa, in the manner in which he addreeaed him. 

'You would have aaved yourself xiak from both 8idei^ Mr. 
Morton, if you had honoured my counael yeaterday morning 
with some attention ; but I reapect your motiyea. Vou are a 
prifloner-of-war at the diapoaal of uie king and counoily but 
you shall be treated with no indyility; aid I will be aatiafied 
with your parole that you will not attempt an eaeape.' 

Ylhaa ilLarUm had paaaod hia word to that effeeti Glaver- 
bouae bowed dyilly, and, turning away from him, called for 
his sergeant-majcur. 

' How many pijaonera, Halliday, and how many killed t ' 

'Three killed in the house, air, two cut down in the court, 
and one in the garden — aiz in all ; four priaoners.' 

' Armed or unarmed t ' aaid daverhouae. 

'Three of than armed to the teeth,' anawered Halliday; 
'one without anna, he aeema to be a preacher.' 

'Ay, the trumpeter to the long-ear^d routi I auppoae,' replied 
daToihouae^ glancing alightly round upon hia viotima, ' I will 
talk with him to-morrow. Take the other three down to the 
yard, draw out two filea, and fire upon them ; and, d'ye hear, 
inake a memorandum in the orderly book of three rebela taken 
in arma and ahot; with the date and name of the place— Drum- 
shinnel, I think, they call it. Lock after the preacher till to- 
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moiTOw; as he was not armed, be must midergo a ahort 
examination; or better, perhaps, take him before the privy 
eouncil; I think they should reliere me of a share of this 
disgusting drudgery. Let Mr. Morton be dyilly used, and aee 
that the men look well after their horses; and let my groom 
wash Wildblood's shoulder with some vinegar, the saddle ham 
touched him a little.' 

All these yarious orders — ^for life and death, the secaring 
of his prisoners, and the washing his charger's dioulder — ^weie 
g^yen in the same immoved and equable ydioe, of whioli no 
aocent or tone intimated that the speaker considered one 
direction as of more importance than another. 

The Cameronians, so lately about to be the willing agents of 
a bloody execution, were now themselyes to imdergo it. Thej 
seemed prepared aUke for either extremity, nor did any of tli»n 
show the least sign of fear, when ordered to leaye the roaok 
for the purpose of meeting instant death. Their se -v e re 
enthusiasm sustained them in that dreadful moment^ and they 
departed with a firm look and in silence, excepting that one of 
them, as he left the apartment^ looked Claveiiiouse full in the 
faoBf and pronounced, with a stem and steady yoice — ' Mischief 
shall haunt the yiolent man ! ' to which Grahame <Hily answered 
by a smile of contempt 

They had no sooner left the room than Clayeihouse applied 
himself to some food, which one or two of his party had hastily 
proyided, and inyited Morton to follow his example, obeerying^ 
it had been a busy day for them both. Morton declined eating^ ; 
for the sudden change of oiroumstances — ^the transition f roni 
the yerge of the graye to a prospect of life — ^had occasioned a 
dixsy reyulsion in his whole system. But the same oonfuaed 
sensation was accompanied by a burning thirst, and he expreaaed 
his wish to diink. 

'I will pledge you, with all my heart,' said Glayerfaoiiae ; 
'for here is a black-jack full of ale, and good it must be, if 
there be good in the country, for the Whigs neyer misB to find 
it out. My service to you, Mr. Morton,' he said, filling one 
horn of ale for himself and handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised it to his head, and was just about to drink 
when the discharge of carabines beneath Uie window, followed 
by a deep and hollow groan, repeated twice or thrice, and more 
faint at each interval, announced the late of the three men 
who had just left them. Mortem shuddered and set down the 
untasted cup. 
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'Tou are but young in these matten, Mr. Morton,' said 
dayerhouae^ after be had very oompoaedlj finished his draught; 
'and I do not think the worse of you as a young soldier for 
appearing to fed them acutely. But h&bit» duty, auod necessity 
reconcile men to everything.' 

'I trusty' said MoitcHiy 'they will never reconcile ma to such 
scenes as these.' 

* Tou would hardly belieye,' said daverhouse in reply, ' that, 
in the beginning of my military career, I had as much aversion 
to seeing blood qpilt as ever man felt; it seemed to me to be 
wrung from my own heart ; and yet^ if you trust one of those 
Whig f ellow8» he will tell you I drink a warm cim of it every 
momiDg before I breakfast* But in truth, Mr. Morton, why 
should we care so much for death, light upon us or around us 
whenever it may! Men die daily: not a bell tolls the hour 
but it is the death4iote of some one or other; and why hesitate 
to shorttti the span of others^ or take overanxious care to 
prolong our own! It is all a lottery: when the hour of mid- 
night earner you were to die; it has struck, you are alive and 
safe, and the lot has fallen on those fellows who were to 
murder you. It is not the expiring pang that is worth 
t hinkmg of in an event that must happen one day, and may 
befall us on any given moment; it is the memory which the 
soldier leaves behind him, like the long train of light that 
f oUows the sunken sun, that is all which Lb wcMrth caring for, 
which distinguishes the death of the brave or the ignoble. 
When I think of death, Mr. Morton, as a thing wcnrth thinking 
of, it is in the hope of p re s s ing one day some well^ought and 
hard-won field of battle, and dying with the shout of victory in 
my ear; that would be worth dying for, and more, it would be 
worth having lived for 1 ' 

At the moment when Grahame delivered these sentiments, 
his eye glancing with the martial enthusiasm which formed 
such a prominent feature in his character, a goty figure, which 
seemed to rise out of the floor of the apartment^ stood upright 
before him, and presented the wild person and hideous features 
of the maniac so often mentioned. His face^ where it was not 
covered with Uood-streaks, was ghastly pale, for the hand of 
death was on him. He bent upon Claverhouse eyes in which 
the grey light of insanity stiU twinkled, though just about to 

* The Aatbor is .nnoerteln whetlier Uiis mm ew Mid of dftTttbooM. But It ms 
eiiiTBntty repotted of Sir Bobert Orlenon of tMag, aaoUter of the peraecnton, thst a 
cop of wtoe piMed iB Us hand toned to eloitod UDod. 
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flit for ever, and excJaimed, with his lunul wfldnees of ejacula- 
tioDy 'Wilt thou tnut in thy bow and in thy spear, in thy 
steed and in thy bannert And shall not God Yisit thee for 
innocent bloodf Wilt thou glory in thy wisdom, and in thy 
counge^ and in thy might! And shall not the Lord judge 
thee t Behold the princes, for whom thoa hast sold thy sghoI 
to the destroy e r, shall be remored from th«r plaoe, and 
banished to otiber lands, and their names shall be a desolation, 
and an astonishment, and a hinin^ and a ouise. And thou, 
who hast partaken of the wine-oap of fury, and hast been 
drunken anl mad because thereof, the wish of thy heart shall 
be granted to thy loss, and the hope of thine own pride shall 
destroy thee. I summon thee, John Qrahame^ to appear beforo 
the tribunal of Qod, to answer for this innocent blood, and the 
seas berides which thou hast shed.' 

He drew lus right hand across his bleeding face and held it 
up to heaven as he uttered these words, whidi he spoke veiy 
loud, and then added more faintly, 'How long, Lord, holy ai^ 
true, dost thou not judge and avenge the blood of thy saints 1' 
As he uttered the last word he fell backwards without an 
attempt to save himself, and was a dead man ere his head 
touched the floor- 
Morton was much shocked at this extraordinary scene, and 
the prophecy of the dying man, which tallied so strangely with 
the wish wluch Claverhouse had just expressed ; and he often 
thought of it afterwards when that wish seemed to be accom- 
plished. Two of the dragoons who were in the apartment^ 
hardened as they were, and accustomed to such scenes, showed 
great consternation at the sudden apparition, the event, and 
the words which preceded it. Claverhouse alone was unmoved. 
At the first instant of Mucklewrath's appearance he had put 
his hand to his pistol, but, on seeing the situation of tibe 
wounded wretch, he immediately withdrew it, and Ustened witli 
great composure to lus dying exclamation. 

When he dropped, Claverhouse asked in an unconcerned 
tone of voice—' How came the fellow here t Speak, you staring 
fool ! ' he added, addressing the nearest dra^^Mm, 'unless yon 
would have me think you such a poltroon as to fear a dying 
man.' 

The dragoon crossed himself, and replied with a faltering 
voice — 'That the dead fellow had escaped their notice when 
they removed the other bodies, as he chanced to have fallen 
where a doak or two had been flung aside and covered him.' 
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' Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot^ and see that 
he does not bite you, to put an old proverb to shame. This is 
a new incident^ Mr. Morton, that dead men should rise and 
posh us from our stools. I must see that my blackguards 
grind their swords sharper ; they used not to do their work so 
sloYenly. But we have had a busy day ; they are tired, and 
their blades blunted with their bloody work; and I suppose 
you, Mr. MotUmi, as well as I, are well disposed for a few hours' 
repose.' 

So saying^ he yawned, and taking a candle which a soldier 
had {daoed ready, saluted Morton courteously, and walked to the 
^Nirtment which had beoi prepared for him. 

Morton was also accommodated for the evening with a 
separate room. Being left alone^ his first occupation was the 
retnming thanks to Heaven for redeeming him from danger, 
even through the instramentality of those who seemed his 
most dangmms enemies; he also prayed sincerely for the 
Divine assistance in guiding his coarse through times which 
held out 80 many dangers and so many errors. And having 
thus poured out Us spirit in prayer before the Great Being who 
gave it^ he betook himself to the repose which he so much 
required. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

The ehargB It pnpindy tha Uimn an 
Tlie judgBB all nigfid — a teixibia ahow ! 

So deep was the dumber which suooeeded the agitatioo and 
embamaBmeiit of the preoeding day, that Morton hardly knew 
where he was when it was broken by the tramp ol horaee^ the 
hoarse voioe of men, and the wild sound of the tnunpeta blow- 
ing the reveille. The sergeant-major immediately afterwaida 
came to summon him, which he did in a yery respectful 
manner, saying the General (lor Claveiiioiise now held that 
rank) hoped for the pleasure of his company upon the iocmL 
In some situations an intunation is a command, and Morton 
considered that the present occasion was one of these. He 
waited upon Clayerhonse as speedily as he could, found his own 
horae saddled for his use, and Cuddie in attendance. Both 
were deprived of their firearms, though they seemed, otherwise, 
rather to make part of the troop than of the priscmers; and 
Morton was permitted to retain his sword, the wearing which 
was, in those days^ the distinguishing mark of a gentleman. 
Claverhouse seemed also to take pleasure in riding beside him, 
in conversing with him, and in confounding his ideas when he 
attempted to appreciate his real character. The genUenesB 
and urbanity of that officer's general manners, the high and 
chivalrous sentiments of military devotion which he ooca- 
sionally expressed, his deep and accurate insight into the 
human bosom, demanded at once the approbation and the 
wonder of those who conversed with him ; while, on the other 
hand, his cold indifference to military violence and cruelty 
seemed altogether inconsistent with the socia], and even 
admirable, qualities which he displayed. Morton could not 
help in his heart contrasting him with Balfour of Burley ; and so 
deeply did the idea impress him, that he dropped a hint of it 
as tiiey rode together at some distance from the troop. 
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' Yoa are lighV nid CUyeAoom, with a smile— 'you are 
very ri^t» we are both fanatioa; but then is some distinctiQii 
be&nreeii the Isnatioism d hoiioor and that ci dark and sollen 
soperstitioD/ 

'Tet yoa both shed blood without meroj or remorae^' said 
MortoDy who could not suppress his feelings. 

*8aiekj/ said daverlnMise, wiUi the same eamposare; 'but 
oi what kind! There is a diffinrenee^ I trusti oetween the 
blood of learned and reyerend prelates and soholara^ of gallant 
soidierB and noble gentlemen, and the red puddle that stagnates 
in the Tsins of psflJm-singing mechanics, craok-biained demsr 
gogues^ and sollen boors; some distinction, in shorty between 
spilling a flask of generous wine and dashing down a can fall 
(rf base muddy ale t ' 

'Tour distinction is too nice for my o(»nprehenston,' replied 
Morton. 'Qod gives every spaik of life, that of the peasant 
as well as of the prince; and those who destroy His work 
recklessly or causelessly must answer in either case. What 
rights fcir example^ have I to General Grahame's protection 
DOW moce than when I first met himV 

'And narrowly escaped the consequences, you would say t' 
answered Claverhouse. ' Why, I will answer you frankly. Then 
I thought I had to do with the son of an old Boundheaded 
rebel, uid the nephew of a sordid Presbyterian laird ; now I 
know your p(Mnts better, and there is that about you which I 
respect in an enemy as much as I like in a friend. I have 
learned a good deal concerning you since our first meeting, and 
I trust that you have found that my construction of l£e in- 
formation has not been unfavourable to you.' 

'But yet^' said Morton 

'But yet^' interrupted Grahame^ taking up the word, 'you 
would say you were the same when I fint met you that you 
are nowf True; but then, how could I know thatt though, 
by the by, even my reluctance to suspend your execution may 
show you how high your abilities stood in my estimation.' 

'Do you expect^ General,' said Morton, 'that I ought to be 
particulariy grateful for such a mark of your esteemt' 

' Poh ! poh ! you are critical,' retumlBd Claverhouse. ' I tell 
you I thou^t you a different sort of person. Did you ever 
read Froiasartf ' 

' No,' was Morton's answer. 

'I have half a mind,' said Claverhouse, 'to contrive you 
should have six months' imprisonment in order to procure you 
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that pleasnie. His oiiapten inspiie me with more enthudam 
than eyen poetiy itself. And the noble oanon, with what 
trae ohiTalnniB f eeUng he ooi^neB hia beaotiful ezprosBiona a! 
floirow to the death of the gallant and high-bred knight^ of whom 
it was a pity to see the foil, such was his loyalty to his king. 

Jure ftdth to his xdigion, hardihood towardbi his enemy, and 
delity to his lady-love 1 Ah, benedieiie ! how he will moom 
over the lsll«of suoh a peail of knighthood, be it on the side 
he happens to fkvoor or on the other 1 Bat, truly, for sweep- 
ing from the faoe of the earth some few hundreds ci villain 
ohuxls, who are bom but to plough it, the high-bom and 
inquiaitiYe historian has marvellous little sympathy; as little^ 
or less, pcffhaps, than Jdm Grshame of daveriioufle.' 

'There is one ploughman in your possession. General, for 
whom,' said Morton, 'in despite d the contempt in whioh you 
hold a profession whidi some philosophera have oonaiderBl 
as useful as that of a soldier, I would humbly request your 
favour,' 

'Tou mean,' said CSaverhouse^ looking at a memorandum- 
book, 'one Hatherick — ^Hedderick— or— or — ^Headrigg. Ay, 
Outhbert, or Cuddie Headzigg — ^here I have him. O, never fear 
him, if he will be but traotable. The ladies of Tillietudlem 
made interest with me on his aooount some time ago. He is 
to many tbeor waiting-maid, I think. He will be allowed to 
slip off easy, unless his obstinacy spoils his good fortune.' 

'He has no ambition to be a martyr, I believe,' said Morton. 

'Tis the better for him,' said Glaverhouse. 'But, besidei^ 
although the fellow had more to answer for, I should stand his 
friend for the sake of the blundering gallantey which threw him 
into the midst of our ranks last night, when seeking aasiatance 
for you. I never desert any man who trusts me with such 
imphoit confidence. But, to deal sincerely with you, he has 
been long in our eye. Here, Halliday ; bring me up tiie Mack 
book.' 

The sei^geant, having committed to his commander this 
ominous record of the disaffected, whidi was arranged in 
alphabetical order, daverhouse^ turning over the leaves as he 
rode on, began to read names as they occurred. 

'Qumblegumption, a minister, aged 50, indulged, dose, sly, 
and so forth — pooh! pooh! He — He — I have him here — 
Heathercat; outlawed — a preacher — a sMalous Gameronian — 
keeps a conventicle am<»ig the Campsie Hills — ^tush 1 O, here 
is Headrigg — Guthbert; his mother a bitter Puritan — ^himself 
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a simple fellowy like to be fonraid in aotioiiy bat of no genius 
tat plot% more for the band than the head, and might be 
drawn to the right side^ but for his attachment to ' Here 
daTerhouae lo(&ed at Morton, and then shut the book and 
changed hia tone. ' Faithful and true arewordB never thrown 
away upon me^ Mr. Morton. Ton may depend on the young 
man's safety.' 

'Does it not revolt a mind like yours,' said -Morton, 'to 
follow a li^Btem whioh is to be supported by such minuto 
inquiries alter obscure individualsf ' 

'Tou do not suppose we take the trouble t' said the General, 
haughtily. * The curates, for their own sakes, willingly oolleot 
all these materials for Uieir own rsgulation in eadh parish; 
they know best the black sheep of the Hook, I have had your 
picture for three yean.' 

'Indeed!' replied Morton. ' Will you favour me by impart- 
ing itt' 

'Willingly,' said daverhouse ; 'it can signify little^ for you 
cannot avenge yourself on the curate^ as you will piobably 
leave Sootkind for some time.' 

This was spoken in an indifferent tone. Morton felt an 
involuntary shudder at hearing words which implied a banish- 
ment from his native land ; but ere he answered, Claverhouae 
proceeded to read, ' Henry Morton, son of Silas Morton, colonel 
of horse for the Scottish Pariiament, nephew and apparent 
heir of Morton of Milnwood ; imperfectly educated, but with 
spirit beyond his years ; ezcdlent at all exercises ; indifferent 
to fonns of religion, but seems to incline to the Presbyterian ; 
has high-flown and dangerous notions about liberty of thought 
and speech, and hovers between a latitudinarian and an en- 
thusiast. Much admired and followed by the youth of his own 
age; modesty quiet, and unaiwuming in manner, but in his 

heart peculiarly bold and intractable. He is Here follow 

three red crosses, Mr. Morton, which signify triply dangerous. 
Tou see how important a person you are. But what does this 
fellow want t' 

A horsenum rode up as he spoke^ and gave a letter. Claver- 
house glanced it over, laughed scomfuUy, bade him tell his 
master to send his prisoners to Edinburgh, for there was no 
answer; and, as the man turned back, said contemptuously to 
Morton — 'Here is an ally of yours deserted from you, or 
lather, I should say, an ally of your good friend Burley. 
Hear how he sets forth: "hear S'tr" — ^I wonder when we 
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were such mtimatei — ''may it pleaae joar EzoeDaM^ to aooepb 
mj humble oQUgrataltttioiui oq the Tictofy" — ^hom — humr- 
''blessed his Majesty's army. I pray yoa to midentand I 
have my people under arms to take and interoept all fo^Tes, 
and have already several prisanen^'' and so fartii. Subscribed 
Basil Olifant. Tou know the fellow b^ name^ I supposef 

'A rdative of Lady Margaret BeUenden,' replied MortoD, 
'ishenotr 

'At/ replied Orahame^ 'and heir-male of her lather^s lamfly, 
though a distant one^ and moreover a suitor to the fair Editih, 
though disoaided as an unworthy one; but^ abore all, a deroted 
admirer of the estate ol Tillietudlem and aU thereunto be- 
longing.' 

' He takes an ill mode of reoommending hinwelf/ said Morton, 
suppressing his feelings, 'to the family at l^llietudlem by oar- 
responding with our mihappy parly.' 

'0, this precious Basil will turn oat in pan with any man !' 
replied Claverhouse. ' He was displeased with the govemment 
because they would not overturn in his favour a settlement of 
the late Earl of Torwood, by whidi his lordship gave his own 
estate to his own daughter; he was displeased with Lady 
Margaret because she avowed no demre for his alliance, and 
with the i»retty Edith because she did not like his tall ungainly 
person. So he held a dose correspondence with Buriey, and 
raised his followers with the purpose of helpiog him, providing 
always he needed no help^ that is, if you had beat us yesterday. 
And now the rascal pret^Dds he was all the while proposing the 
king's service^ and, for aught I know, the comu^ wiU receive 
his pretext for current coin, for he kxiows how to make friends 
among them; and a dosen scores of poor vagabond fanatics 
will be shot or hanged, while this cunning scoundrel lies hid 
under the double doak of loyalty, well-hned with the fox-fur 
of hypocrisy.' 

With conversation on this and other matters they beguiled 
the way, Gaverhouse aU the while speaking with great 
frankness to Morton, and treating him rather as a friend and 
companion than as a prisoner; so that, however uncertain of 
his fate, the hours he passed in the company of this remark- 
able man were so much lightened by the varied play of his 
imagination and the depth of his knowledge of human nature, 
that, since the period of his beoomiDg a prisoner of war, which 
relieved him at <»ice from the cares of his doubtful and 
dangerous station among the insurgents, and from the conse- 
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qu^Does of their Buq>ioiou8 re6entment» his hoon flowed on leas 
anxiouslj than at any time since his having oommeneed aotor 
in public life. He waa now, with respect to his fortune, like a 
rider who has flung his reins on the horse's neck, and, while he 
abandoned himself to droumstancea, waa at least relieyed from 
the task of attempting to direct them. In this mood he 
journeyed on, the number of his companions being continually 
augmented by detached parties of horse who came in from 
every quarter of the country, bringing with them, for the most 
part, the unfortunate persons who had fallen into their power. 
At length they approached Edinburgh. 
'Our oouncO,' said ClaTerhoase, 'being resolved, I suppose^ 
to testify by their present exultation the extent of tiieir former 
terror, have decreed a kind of triumphal entry to us victors 
and our captives; but, as I do not quite approve the taste of it^ 
I am willing to avoid my own part in the show, and at the 
same time to save you from yours.' 

So saying he gave up the command of the forces to Allan 
(now a Heutenant-colonel), and, turning his horse into a bye- 
lane, rode into the aity privately, accompanied by Morton and 
two or three servants. When Claverhouse arrived at the 
quarters which he usually occupied in the Camnigate, he 
assigned to his prisoner a small apartment^ with an intimation 
that his parole confined him to it for the present. 

After about a quarter of an hour spent in solitary musing 
on the strange vicissitudes of his late life, the attention of 
Morton was summoned to the window by a great noise in the 
street beneath. Trumpets, drums, and kettledrums contended 
in noise with the shouts of a numerous rabble, and apprised 
him that the T^ovtl cavalry were passing in the triumphal 
attitude which C&verhouse had mentioned. The magistratea 
of the city, attended by their guard of halberds, had met the 
viotors with their welcome at the gate of the city, and now 
preceded them as a part of the procession. The next object 
was two heads borne upon |Hkes; and before each bloody head 
were carried the hands of the disniembered suffiarers, which were, 
bythebrutalmockeryof those who bore them, often approadied 
towards each other as if in the attitude of exhortation or prayer. 
These bloody trophies belonged to two preachers who had fallen 
at Bothwell Bridge. After them came a cart led by the 
ezecutioner^s assistant^ in which were placed Macbriar and 
other two prisoners, who seemed of the same profession. They 
were bareheaded and stnnigly bound, yet looked around them 
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widi an air nther of tnun^ than dUamajy and appeared in no 
re a pe c t mofed either by the lite of their ownpankwiH^ of ^wUdi 
the bloody eivideooes vera earned before them, or bj dread of 
their own approaching eieootiQn, whidi these preUnunariee ao 
plainly indicated. 

Beliind theae priaoiien^ tfana held np to poblio infamy and 
derision, came a body of hocae^ branliahing their broadswoidi^ 
and filiii^ tiie wide street with aodamaitaonB^ idiioh were 
answered by the tonudtnoiis oatories and shouts of tiie rabUe^ 
who^ in erery considerable town, are too happy in being 
permitted to hnasa lor anything whatever which calls them 
together. In the rear of tlMae tnx^WTB came the main body of 
the prisonen^ at the head of whom were some of their leaden^ 
who were treated with every oircnmstance of inventiye mockeiy 
and insolt. Sevesal were placed on horseback with their laces 
to the animal's tafl ; others were chained to long bars of ircm, 
which they were obliged to support in their hands, like the 
galley-daTes in Spain when traveUing to the port where they 
are to be put on shipboanL Hie heads of others who had fallen 
were borne in triumph before the survivorB, some on {nkes and 
halberds^ some in sacka^ bearing the names of the daugfatered 
persons labelled on the outside. Sack were the objects who 
headed the ghastly procession, who seemed as efiectoally 
doomed to death as if they wore the mmbaUtM of the con- 
demned heretics in an amkhdorfen* 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the number 
of serenl hundred^ some retaining under their misfortunes 
a sense of confidence in the cause for whidi they suflGared 
captivity, and were about to give a still more bloody testimony ; 
others seemed pale, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their 
own minds their prudence in espousing a cause which Provi- 
dence seemed to haTe disowned, and looking about lor some 
avenue through which they might escape from the consequences 
of their rashness. Others there were who seemed incapable of 
forming an opinion on the subject, or of entertaining either 
kope^ confidence^ or fear, but who^ foaming with thirst and 
fatigue, stumbled along like oyernlriYen oxen, lost to eveiything 
but their present sense of wretchednesB, and without having 
any distinct idea whether they were led to the shambles or to 
the pasture. These tmfortunate men were guarded on each 
hand by troopers, and behind them came the main body of the 
cavalry, whose military music resounded back from tiie hi^ 

* Bee IMNMn* Rfocearicm. Note 88. 
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bouses on eadi side of the street, and mingled with their own 
CKxngs of jubOee and triumph, and the wild shouts of the nibble. 

Morton felt himself heartnsiek while he gaaed <m the dismal 
speotade, and reoognised in the bloody headsi and still more 
xniserable and agonised features of the living suffisren, faces 
which had been familiajr to him during the brief insurreetion. 
He sunk down in a chair in a bewildered and stupified states 
from which he was awakened by the ydee of Cuddie. 

'Lord forgie u% sir 1 ' said the poor fellow, his teeth chatter- 
ing like apair of nut-orackerB^ his hair erect like boar's bristles, 
and his faoe as pale as that of a corpse — 'Lord fotgie us, sir ! 
we maun instantly gang before the council 1 O Lord, what 
made them send mr a puir body like me^ sae mony braw lords 
and gentles ! And there's my mither come on the lang tramp 
f rae Glasgow to see to gar me testify, as she ca's it, that is to 
say, confess and be hanged ; but deil tak me if they mak sic a 
guse o* Cuddie^ if I can do better. But here's Claveihouse 
himsell — the Lord preserve and fotgie us, I say anes mair I ' 

'You must immediately attend the council, Mr. Morton,' 
said Claverhouse, who entered while Cuddie spoke^ 'and your 
servant must go with you. Tou need be under no a]n[»ehension 
for the coosequences to yourself personally. But I warn you 
that you will see something that will give you much pain, and 
from which I would willingly have saved you, if I had possessed 
the power. My carriage waits us; shall we got' 

It will be readily supposed that Morton did not venture to 
dilute this invitation, however unpleasant. He rose and accom- 
panied daverhouse. 

' I must apprise you,' said the latter, as he led the way down- 
stairs, 'that you will get off cheap; and so will your servant, 
provided he can keep his tongue quiet.' 

Cuddie caught these last words to his exceeding joy. 

'Deil a fear o' me^' said he^ 'an my mither diana pit her 
finger in the pie.' 

At that moment his shoulder was seised by old Mause, who 
had contrived to throst herself forward into the lobby crif the 
apartment. 

' 0, hinny, hinny 1 ' said she to Cuddie^ hanging upon his 
neck, 'glad and proud, and sorrv and humbled am X a' in ane 
and the same instant, to see my bairn ganging to testify for the 
truth gloriously with his mouui in council, as he did with his 
weapon in the field I' 

' Whisht, whisht^ mither ! ' cried Cuddie, impatiently. ' Odd, 
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ye daft wifa^ is this a time to apeak o* tfaae timigat I tell 
ye 111 teati^ naethlng eithar ae gate or another. I liae 
qraken to Mr. Poondtext^ and 111 tak the deolantioDy or 
whatever they ca' it» and we're a' to win free off if we do that. 
He's gotten me for himaell and a' his folkf and thafs a minister 
for my siller; I like nane o' yoor sennons that end in a psaka 
at the Ofaasmaiket' 

*0f Guddiei man, laith wad I be they sold hurt ye^' said 
old Manae^ divided grievously between the saf ety of her son's 
aool and that of his body; * bat mind, my bonny baiin, ye hse 
battled for the faith, and dinna let the dread o' losing creature 
eomforta withdraw ye frae the gade fi^^' 

^Hoat tout, mither,' replied Caddie^ 'I hae fought e'en ower 
mnoUe already, and, to speak plain, Fm wearied o^ the trade. 
I hae swaggered wi' a' thae arms, and muskets, and pistol^ 
buff-eoats^ and bandoUers, lang eneogh, and I like the plough- 
paidle a hantle better. I ken nanthing suld gar a man fi^t 
— ^that^a to say, when he's no angiy — bye and out-taken the 
dread o' being hanged or killed if he turns back.' 

'But, my dear Cuddies' continued the perserering Manae^ 
'your bridal garmentl Oh, hinny, dinna suUy the marriage 
garment I' 

' Awa, awa, mither,' replied Cuddie; ' dinna ye see the folks 
waiting for met Never fear me ; I ken how to turn this far 
better than ye do; for ye're bleeihig awa about marriage, and 
the job is how we are to win bye hanging.' 

S(D saying, he extricated himself out of his mother's embraces^ 
and requested the soldierB who took him in charge to conduct 
him to the place of examination without delay. He had been 
already preceded by CSaveriiouae and Morton. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

My nMave Und, good' night I 

LobbBtxok. 

Tm privy ooonoil of Sootland, in whom the prnetioe sinoe 
the unioii of the crowns vested great jndioial powers, as well 
as the general superintendence ctf the exeeatiye department^ 
was met in the ancient dark Gothic room adjoining to the 
Hoose of Parliament in Edinburgh, when G^enl Grahame 
entered and took his place amongst the members at the council 
table. 

'Ton have brought us a leash of game to^lay, General,' 
said a nobleman of high place amongst them. 'Here is a 
craven to confess, a cock of the game to stand at bay, and 
what shall I call the third, Generalt' 

'Without further metaphor, I will entreat your Grace to 
can him a person in whom I am specially interested,' replied 
Glaverhouse. 

'And a Whig into the baigafait' said the nobleman, lolling 
out a tongue which was at idl times too big for his mouth, 
and aooonunodating his coaxse features to a sneer, to which 
they seemed to be familiar. 

'Te^jplease your Grace^ a Whig^ asyour Grace was in 1641,' 
replied Cuverhouse^ with his usual- appearance of imperturbable 
dvilil^. 

'He has you there, I think, my Lord Duke,' said one of 
the privy councillors.' 

'Ay, ay,' returned the Duke^ laughing, 'there's no speaking 
to him smce Drumdog; but come, bring in the prisoners; 
and do you, Mr. Clerk, read the record.' 

The cleric read forth a bond, in which General Grahame of 
Claverhouse and Lord Evandale entered themselves securities 
that Henry Morton, younger of Milnwood, should go abroad 
and remain in foreign parts imtil his Majesty's pleasure was 

VI 31 
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farther known, in ntspect of the nid Heniy liortoo's 
to the late lebeDion, and that under penalty of life and limb 
to the said Heniy Morton, and of ten thonaMid meiks to eadi 
of his aecoritiea. 

'Do jOQ accept of the king's mercy upon these terms, Mr. 
Mdftonf ' said the Duke of Lauderdale^ who presided in the 
counciL 

'I hare no other dioioe^ my Iced,' replied Morton. 

'lliea sufasoibe jour name in the reooid.' 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, in the circum* 
stinees of his case^ it was impossible for him to haye escaped 
mofB easQy. Macbriar, who was at the same instant brought 
to the foot of the council table, bound upon a diair, for his 
weakness pivfented him fiom standing bdield Morton in the 
aet of wh^ be aeooimted apostasy* 

*Bie hath eemmwl his defection bj owning the canal power 
of the tyiant The CTchimed, with a deep groan. *Afisllenstar! 
afiOlenstari' 

'Hold your peaes^ sir/ said the Dqke^ 'and keep tout ain 
bseath to cool your ain porridge ; yell find them afilAing bot, 
I promise you. Gall in the other follow, who has some common 
■enee. One shesp will leap the ditdi when another goes first.' 

Cuddle was introduced unbound, but under the guard of 
two balberdien, and placed beside Macbiiar at the foot of the 
table. The poor fellow cast a piteous look around him, in 
w^axh were milled awe for the great men in whoee prasenoo 
he stood, and compassion for his f ellow-suffiarers, with no small 
fear of the pmwnnal consequences which impended oyer himseTf. 
He made his clownish obeisanoes with a double portion of lerer- 
enee^ and then awaited the opening of the awful scene. 

'Were you at the batUe of BothweU firigf ' waa the lint 
questioa which waa thundered in bis ears. 

Onddie meditated a denial, but had senss eoao^ upon 
reflection, to discover that the truth would be too strong lor 
him; so he replied, with true Caledonian indiiectoess of re- 
spcNose, 'm no say but it may be possible that I mig^ hae 
been thare.' 

'Answer directlyi you knaTO— yes or no! Ton know you 
were there.' 

'IVs no lor me to contradict your Lordah^^ Gfaee's honour,' 
said Caddie. 

* Once more^ sir, were you there t^-jas or no f said the Duke, 
impatieMtty. 
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'Dear stir,' again replied Ouddie, 'how can ane mind pre- 
oeesely where they hae been a' the days o' thttr Ufet' 

'^^eak oat, yoa Bocrandrel,' said General Daliell,* 'or 111 
daeh yotir teeth out with mv dndgeon-haft 1 Do you think we 
ean stand here all day to be turning and dodging with you, 
like greyhounds alter a barer 

' Aweely then,' aaid Caddie^ 'anee naething else will please 
je, write down that I oannot deny but I was tiiere.' 

'Well, sir/ said the Duke» 'aiui do you think that the 
rising upon that oooasian was rebellion or nott' 

'Fm no just free to gie my opinion, stir/ said the cautions 
oaptiYe, 'on what might cost my neok ; but I doubt it will be 
Yeiy HUle better/ 

'Better than what r 

'Just than rebelliaii, as your honour oa's it^' replied Cuddie. 

'Well, sir, that's sp^Jcing to the purpose^' replied his Grace. 
'And are you content to accept of the king's pardon for your 
goilt as a rebel, and to keep the churoh, and pray for the 

'Blythely, stir,' answered the unsompulons Cuddie; 'and 
drink his health into the bargain when the ale's gude.' 

'%d,' said the Duke^ 'this is a hearty cock. What 
bought you into such a scrape^ mine honest fnend t ' 

'Just ill example^ stir,' replied the prisoner, 'and a daft auld 
jaad of a mither, wi' rereience to your Graced honour.' 

'Why, Ood-armeroy, my friend,' replied the Duke, 'take care 
of bad adyioe another time } I think tou are not likely to 
oommit treason on your own score. Make out his free pardc»i, 
and bring forward the rogue in the chair,' 

Macbnar was then mo^ed loiward to the post of ex- 
amination. 

'Were you at the battle of Bothwdl Bridget' was, in like 
manner, demanded of him. 

'I was,' answered the prisoner, in a bold and resolute tone. 

' Were you aimed f ' 

'I was not : I went in my calling as a preacher of God's 

tbi 



Word, to encourage them that drew wo swotd in His cause.' 
'In other words, to aid and abet the rebels t' said the Duke. 
'Thou hast qpoken it^' replied the prisoner. 
'Well, then,' continued l^e interrogator, 'let us know if yon 

saw John Balfour of Barley among tiM party t I presume you 

know him f 

• See nriadlli Bnnatlgr, Note 81. 
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'I bl6M God that I do know him,' replied Maobtiar; ^he is 
a lealoiui and a nnoere GhiiBtian.* 

* And when and where did you last aee this piooB penonaget' 
was the qneiy whioh immediately followed. 

'I am here to answer for myself' said Maobriari in the same 
dauntless manner, 'and not to endanger others.' 

* We shall know,' said Daliell, 'how to make joa find your 
tongue.' 

'If you oan make him fanoy himself in a contentaeky' 
answered Lauderdale^ 'he will mid it without you. Come, 
laddie, speak while the play is good ; you're too young to bear 
the burden will be laid on you else.' 

'I defy vou,' retorted Maobiiar. 'This has not been the 
first of my miprisonments or of my suffnings ; and, yoonff as 
I may be, I have lived long enough to know how to die when 
I am called upon.' 

'At, but Uiere are scsne things which must go bef(»e an 
easy death, if you continue obstinate,' said Lauderdale, and 
rung a small sQTer beU which was placed before him on the 
table. 

A dark orimsoQ curtain, which covered a sent of niche or 
Gothic recess in the wall, rose at the signal, and displayed the 
public ezeoutioDer, a tall, grim, and hideous man, having an 
oaken table before him, on which lay thumb-screws^ and an 
iron case^ called the Scottish boot, used in those tyrannical days 
to torture accused persons. Morton, who was unprepared for 
this ghastly apparition, started when the curtain aroee; but 
Macbriar's nerves were more firm. He gased upon the horriUe 
apparatus with much composure; and if a touch of natoro 
caUed the Uood from his cheek for a second, resdlutioii sent it 
back to his brow with greater energy. 

'Doyouknow who that man isf said Lauderdale, in a low, 
stem voices almost sinking into a whisper. 

'He isy I suppose,' replied Maobriar, 'the infamoua execu- 
tioner of your bloodthirsty commands upon the persons of 
God's people. He and you are equally beneath my regard; 
and, I bless God, I no more fear what he can inflict than what 
you can command. Fleah and blood may shrink under the 
sufferings you can doom me to^ and poor frail nature may sbed 
tears, or send forth cries; but I trust my soul is andiored 
firmlv on the rode of ages.' 

'Do your duty,' said the Duke to the executioner. 

The fellow advanced, and aaked, withahareh and discordant 
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Toiooi upon whieh of the priaoiieii^s limbs he ihoiildfintemploj 
his engine. 

* L^ him choose for himself/ ssid the Duke; 'I should like 
to oblige him in anything that is reasonable.' 

*BxDoe yon leave it tome^' said the prisonery stretching forth 

right leg, 'take the best; I willingly bestow it in the cause 
for which I suffer.'* 

The executioner, with the help of his assistanti^ inclosed the 
leg and knee within the tight iron boot or case^ and then 
placing a wedge of the same metal between the knee and the 
edge of the machinCi took a mallet in his hand, and stood 
waiting for farther orderi. A well-dressed man, by profession 
a surgeon, placed himself by the other side of the prisoner's 
chair, bared the prisoner's arm, and applied his thumb to the 
pulse in order to regulate the torture according to the strength 
of the patient. When these preparations were made, the 
president (rf the council repeated with the same stem Toice the 
question, 'When and where did you last see John Balfour of 
Burleyf 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned his eyes to 
Heayen as if imploring Dirine strength, and muttered a few 
words, of which the last were distinctly audible, 'Thouhastsaid 
Thy people shall be willing in the day of Thy power!' 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around the council 
as if to collect their suffinges^ and, judghig from their mute 
>^gnsi gaTc on his own part a nod to tiie executianer, whose 
mallet instantly descended on the wedge, and, forcing it 
between the knee and the iron boot^ occasioned the most 
exquisite pain, as was evident from the flush which instantly 
took place on the brow and on the cheeks of the sufferer. The 
f eUow then again raised his weapon and stood prepared to give 
a second blow. 

'Will you yet say,' repeated the Duke of Lauderdale, 'where 
and when you lart parted from Balfour of Burley t ' 

'You have my answer,' said the sufferer resolutely, and the 
Moond blow fdL The third and fourth succeeded; but at the 
fifih, when a larger wedge had been introduced, the prisoner 
set up a scream of agony. 

Morton, whoee blood boiled within him at witnessmg such 
cruelty, could bear no longer, and, although unarmed and 
himself in great danger, was springing f orwud, when Glayer- 

, *T hia iru the npty aeioaliy iMide bv Jame* Mitdidl wlkw ial||ected to the 
tnton of tlM boot fiv an »tt«mpt to aflMHtattto AiohWflliop Sharp. 
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hxjfQB&f who obMrred his emotfan, withheld him by f aroe^ Isymg 
one hand on his ann and the other on his mouth, while lie 
whiapeoredy 'For Qod'a aake^ think whete you ace 1' 

This moyement^ fortunately for him, was ohserred hj no 
other of the oounoillon^ whose attention was engaged with the 
dreadful soenehefon them. 

'He is gone,' said the suigeon — 'he has fainted, my k>ida^ 
and human natute can endure no more.' 

'Release him,' said the Duke; and added, turning to Dalaei], 
'He will make an old proverh good, for hell scaiee ride to-day, 
though he has had his hoots on. I suppose we must finish wiUi 
himf 

'Ay, despatch his sentenee and hare done with him; we 
have plenty of drudgery behind.' 

Strong wateri ai^ enenoes wers busQy employed to recall 
the senses of the unfortunate captive ; and when his first faint 
gasps intimated a return of sensation, the Duke pronoonoed 
sentence of death upon him, as a traitor taken in the act of 
open rebellion, and adjudged him to be carried from the bar to 
the common place of ereoution, and there hanged fay the neck ; 
his head and hands to be strieken off after death, and disposed 
of according to the pleasure of the council,* and all and sundry 
his movable goods and gear escheat and inbiaugfat to his 
Majesty's use. 

'Doomster,' he continued, 'repeat the sentenee to the 
prisoner.' 

The office of doomster was in those days, and till a much 
later period, held br the executioner «a eommmdam with his 
ordinary fnnctions.t The duty consisted in reciting to the 
unhappy criminal the sentence of the law as pronomioed by 
the jud^ which aeipiired an additional and horrid emidbasis 
from the recollection that the hateful personage by whom it 
was uttered was to be the agent of the cruelties he denounced. 
Macbriar had scarce understood the purport of the words as 
first pronounced by the Lord President of the Cbuncil ; but he 
was sufficiently recorered to listen and to reply to the sentence 
when uttered by the harsh and odious voice of the ruffian who 
was to execute it, and at the last awfnl words, 'And this I 
pronounce for doom,' he answered boldly, 'My lord% I thank 
Tou for the only favour I looked for, or would accept at yoor 
handsi namely, that you have sent the crushed and maimed 

* Sm Hauls of Um nKOBaML HdCa 84. 
t Bee a note OB tk« ■al4«et of tiili oOw In the Aort qf JRdMUtai. 
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OBxotaA, wUoh hatf tbto daj nwlaaned jour cffiMltj» to this 
hasty ODcL It wen indeed little to me whether I periih on 
the gallows or in the prison-houae ; but if deaths Idlowing 
eloee on what I hafe this day suffned, had f oand me in my oeU 
of daikneai and bondagey many might have kiat tlm 8i|^t how 
a Ghristian man oan solfer in the good causa For ti^e zeeti 
I f orgiTo yon, toy levda^ for what yon ha?e appoi n ted and I 
have flmstuned. And why should I not! Ye send me to a 
hafipy exohange^ to the eompany of ani^ and the spirits of 
the jnst for that ol frail dnst and aalMi. Ye send me from 
darknesB into day, from mortality to immortality, and» in a 
word, from, earth to hearen I If the thanks^ therefore^ and 
pardon of a dying man can do yon good, take them at my 
hand, and may your last moments be as happy aa mine 1 ' 

Aa he Bpoke thn% with a ooontenanoe radiant with joy and 
triumph, ho was withdmwn by those Who had brought lum into 
the apartment, and exeented within half an hoar, dying with 
the same enthnatastio finaness which hia whole life had erinoed. 
The council broke up^ and Morton found himaelf again in 
the carriage with Qenetal Orshame. 

'MarteUous finmess and galhaitnrl' said Morton, aft he 
reiected upon Macbriar'ii oonduet; 'whatapityit is that with 
such sett-devotion and hesmam should faaye been mingled the 
fieroer featufea of hia sect I ' 

'You mean,' said CSaTeshouae^ <hift reaohitioQ to ocodemn 
you to death! To that he would hare reooneiled himaeif by a 
■Bgle text; for ensnpk^ ''And P h in ehao afooe and eseeuted 
jodcpnent^" Or iKimethiiig to the same poipoae. But wot ye 
whm yon are now bomid, Mr. MortonT 

'We are on the road to Leith, I obasrre^' a nawersd Morton. 
'Osa I not be penmtted to see my friends ere I leave my 
Dative land f 

'Your uncle^' replied Orshame^ 'has been spoken to^ and 
dedinea visiting you. The good gentlemaa ia teirified, and 
not without some reaeon, that the crime of your treaaon may 
ttrtend itself over hia landa and tenements ; he senda you, how- 
ever. Us bl waring, and a small sum of money. Lord Evandak 
ttntinues extremely indiapoaed. Major Bellenden ia at Tillie- 
Mlem potting matters in order. The scoondiela hav^e made 
great havoo there with Lady Maigarefa nmnimenta of antiquity, 
*>Mi have deeecmted and destroyed what the good lady called 
the Throne of hia most Sacred Majesty. Is there any one dao 
whom you would wish to sect' 
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Morton ugiied deeply as he answered, ' No; it iroakl «fafl 
nothing. Bi^ my prepantions— small as they aie^ soma mnst 
be neoessary.' 

'They are all ready for yon,' said the GenemL 'Lord 
Evandale has antidpatod all you wish. Here is a padcet from 
him with letters of reoommendation for the oonrt of the Stadt- 
holder Prinoe of Orange^ to which I have added one or two. I 
made my first campaigns under him, and first saw fire at the 
battle of Seneffi* There are also bills of eiohange for your 
immediate wants, and more will be sent when you require it.* 

Morton heard all this and reoeiyed the pared with an 
astounded and confused look, so sadden was the exeoution of 
the sentenoe of bdnishment. 

'And my servant f he said. 

' He shall be taken care of, and replaced, if it be praoticable^ 
in the service of Lady Margaret Bellenden; I thmk he will 
hardly neglect the parade of the feudal retainenf, or go ar 
Whigging a second time. But here we are upon the quay, 
and the boat waits you.' 

It was even as Claverhouse said. A boat waited for Oaptain 
Morton, with the trunks and baggage belonging to his rank. 
QaTerhouse shook him by the hand, and wished him good 
fortune, and a happy return to Scotland in quieter times. 

'I shall neyer forget,' he said, 'the gallantry of your 
behayiour to my friend Evandale, in cireumstanoes when many 
men would have sought to rid him out of their way.' 

Another friendly pressure, and they part^. As Morton 
descended the pier to get into the boat, a hand placed in his a 
letter folded up in yery small space. He looked round. Ihe 
person who gaye it seemed much muffled up ; he pressed his 
finger upon his lip, and then disappeared among the crowd. 
The incident awakened Morton's curiosity ; and when he found 
himself on board of a yessel bound for Rotterdam, and saw 
all his companions of the yoyage bui^ making their own 
arrangements, he took an opportunity to open the billet thus 
mysteriously thrust upon hun. It ran thus: — 'Thy ooumge 
on the fatal day when Israel fled before his enemies hath in 
some measure atoned for thy unhappy owning of the Erastisn 
interest These are not days for Efdiraim to striye with IsraeL 
I know thy heart is with the daughter of the stranger. But 
turn from that foUy; for in exile, and in flighty and even in 

* Aognst 1074 CkT«riioaie gtmHij difltiagoiahed himaelf In HUb aotion, and hm 
made eaptain. 
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death itself ahall nij hand be heayy agaioBt that Uoody and 
Malignant houM^ sod Pxovidenoe hath given me the means of 
meting unto them with their own measure of ruin and eon- 
fisoation* The resistanee of their stronghold was the main 
oanse oi our being scattered at Bothwell Bridge, and I have 
bound it upon my soul to visit it upon them. Wherefore^ 
think of her no mcne^ but join with our brethren in banishment, 
whose hearts are stUl towards this miserable land to save and 
to rdieve her. There is an honest remnant in Hdland whose 
eyes are looking out for deUversnoe. Join thyself unto them 
like the true son of the stout and worthy Silas Morton, and 
thou wilt have good aooeptanoe among them for his sake and 
for thine own woi^ing. Shouldst thou be found worthy again 
to labour in the vinqrard^ thou wilt at all times hear of my in- 
eomings and outgoings, by inquiring after Quintin Mackell of 
Irongray, at the house of that singular Christian woman, Bessie 
Madura, near to the place called the Howff, where Niel Blane 
entertaineth guests. So much fn»n him who hopes to hear 
again from thee in Inniherhood, resisting unto blood, and 
striving against sin. Meanwhile^ possess thyself in patience. 
Keep thy sword girded, and thy lamp burning, as one that 
wakes in the night; for He who shall judge the Mount of Esau, 
and shall make £Edse profesflora as straw and Malignants as 
stubUe^ will come in ^e fourth watch with garments dyed in 
blood, and the house of Jacob shall be for spoil, and the house 
of Joseph for fire. I am he that hath written it, whose hand 
hath been on the mighty in the waste field.' 

This extraordinary letter waf subscribed J. B. of K ; but the 
signature of these initials was not neceasaiy for pointing out to 
Morton that it could come from no other than Burley. It 
gave him new occasion to admire the indomitable spirit of this 
man, who^ with art equal to his courage and obstinacy, was 
even now endeavouring to re-establish the web d conspiracy 
which had been so lately torn to pieces. But he felt no sort of 
desire in the present moment to sustain a correspondence 
which must be perilous, or to renew an association which, in 
so many ways, had been nearly fatal to him. The threats 
which Burley held out against the family of Bellenden, he 
considered as a mere expression of his spleen on account of 
their defence of TillietuoUem ; and nothing seemed leas likely 
than that, at the very moment of their party being victorious, 
their fugitive and distressed adversary could exeroiBe the least 
influmce over their fortunes. 
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Morton, howevetf hfintated for an instaiii ^wheiiiflr he 
flhoiild not send tht Major or Lord Etaadale intimatMn of 
Burleya threata^ Upon oonaideimtion, he thoaght be could 
not do ao witfaoitt baibrnjing hia oonfidantial oomapondenoe; 
for to man than of hia menaoaa wcnUd htt?a aemd little 
purpoae^ imleaa ha had gi^an tham n d«o to pravait thetn, by 
iqyprefaanding hia paraon; whila^ hy doing ao^ ha daearad 1m 
ahouki oomnit an nnganaroaa braaoh of truat to nmedj an 
eril which aaemed ahnoat imaginaiy* Upon matora oooaidan^ 
OoOf therefore^ he tore the letter^ having int made a meaiMir- 
andum of the nazae and place where the writer waa to be heaad 
0^ and threw the Ingmenta into tiie aHw 

Whole Morton waa thna employed the vaawl waa nnmoarad, 
and the white aaila awelied out before a fMnmiMe north-weot 
wind. The ahip leaned her aide to the gale, and went naming 
through the waTa% kating a long and Ti|q)liiig furrow to track 
her courae. The eitj and port from yMeh he had aailed 
became nndiatingniwhaMe in the diataaoe; thehiUa birwbieb 
they were aanoanded melted finally into the blue any, and 
Morton waa aeparated for aereral yaan ten the httd ef hki 
nativity. 
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WlioOL does tinw oillop withal t 

It is fortonate for tala-tellefs tfliat thej are not tied down 
like theattioal writers to the unitiee of time and place, but 
may oooduot their penKmagee to Athene and Thebee at their 
pleasore, and bring them badk at their oonTenienoe. Time^ 
to nee Boealind'e simile, has hitherto paced with the hero of 
oar tale ; for, betwixt Morton's first appearance as a oompetitor 
for the popinjay and his final departure for Holland hardly 
two months elapsed. Tears, however, ^^ed away ere we find 
it possible to resume the thread of our nanatiTe, and Time 
must be held to have galloped oyer the intemJ. Craving 
therefore^ the privilege of my east^ I entreat the reader's 
attention to the continuation of the nairatiye, as it starts from 
anew era, being the year immediately subsequent to the 



Scotland had just begun to repose from the convulsion 
oocssioned by a diange of dynasty, and, thiough the prudent 
toleranoe of King Wuliam, had nairowly escaped the horrors 
ol a protracted civil war. Agriculture began to revive ; and 
moo, whose minds had been disturbed by tiie violent political 
ooncnesions and the genersl change of govemment in church 
and state, had begun to recover ^eir ordinary temper, and to 
give the usual attention to their own private affidrs in lieu of 
dismisBing those of the puUio. The Highlanders alone resisted 
the newly-established cmier of things, and were in arms in a 
confliderable body under the Viscount of Dundee^ whom our 
readers have hitherto known by the name of Grahame of 
Olaverhouse. But the usual state ef the Highhmds was so 
unruly that their being more or IcM disturbed was not sup- 
posed greatly to affect the general tianquillily of the eountiyv 
so kmg as their disoiders weve confined within their own 
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frontien. In the LowlandB, the JaoobitOi now the nndennost 
party, had ceased to expect any immediate advantage by open 
xeaistance^ and were, in their turn, driven to hold private 
meetings and fonn associations for mutual defence^ which the 
government termed treason, while ihcy cried out peraecution. 

The triumphant Whiga^ while they re-establislMd Presbyteiy 
as the naticmal religion, and assigned to the General AssemblieB 
of the Kirk their natiual influence, were very Ibut from going 
the lengths which the Cameronians and more extravagant 
portion of the Nonconformists under Charles and James, l<radly 
demanded. They would listen to no proposal for re-establishing 
the Solemn League and Covenant ; and those who had expected 
to find in Eling William a sealous covenanted monarch were 
grievously disappointed when he intimated, with the phlegm 
peculiar to his country, his intention to tolerate all forms of 
religion which were consistent with the safety of the state. 
The principles of indulgence thus espoused and gloried in by 
the government gave great offence to the more vident pariy, 
who condemned them as diametrically contrary to Scripture; 
for which narrow-spirited doctrine they cited various te^a, all, 
as it may well be supposed, detached from their context, and 
most of them derived from the charges given to the Jews in 
the Old Testament din>ensation to extirpate idolaters out of 
the promised land. They also miumured highly against the 
influence assumed by secular persons in exercising the rights 
of patronage, which they termed a rape upon the chastity of 
the church. They censured and condemned as Erastian many 
of the measures by which government after the Bevolution 
showed an inclination to interfere with the management of 
the church, and they positively refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to King mlliam and Queen Mary until they should, 
on their part, have sworn to the Solenm League and Covenant 
— ^the Mi^gna Charta, as they termed it — of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

This party, therefore, remained grumbling and dissatisfied, 
and made repeated declarations against defections and causes 
of wrath, which, had they been prosecuted as in the two former 
reigns, would have led to the same consequence of open re- 
belUon. But as the murmurers were allowed to hold their 
meetings unintermpted, and to testify as much as they pleased 
against Socinianism, Erastianism, and all the complimoes and 
defections of the time, their zeal, unf anned by persecution, died 
gradually away, their numbers became diminished, and they 
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sank into the soattered remnant of BexkfOM, flerapuloofl, and 

barmlesB enthnsiaBtB of whom Old Mortality, whooe legends 

have afibrded the groondwork of my tale, may be taken as 

no bad repreeentatiTe. But in the yean whion immediately 

snooeeded the BeTolation, the Gameranians oontinaed a sect 

strong in numbers and Tehement in their politioal opinions, 

whom goTemment wished to disoonrage^ while they prudently 

temporised with them. These men formed one violent party 

m the state; and the Episcopalian and Jacobite interest, 

notwithstanding their andent and national animosity, yet 

repeatedly endeavoured to intrigue among them, and avail 

themaelYes of their discontents to obtain their assistance in 

recalling the Stewart family. The Bevolutionaiy government, 

in the meanwhile, was supported by the great bulk of the 

Lowland interest^ who were chiefly disposed to a moderate 

Presbytery, and formed in a great measure the party who^ 

in the former oppressiTe reigns, were stigmatised by the 

Cameronians for having ezeroiied that form of worship under 

the declaration of Indulgence ionied by Charles IL Such was 

the state of parties in Scotland immediately subsequent to the 

Bevolution. 

It was on a delightful summer evening that a stranger, well 
mounted, and having the appearance of a military man of rank, 
rode down a winding descent which terminated in view of the 
romantic ruins of &thwell Castle and the river Clyde, which 
winds so beautifuUv between rocks and woods to sweep around 
the towers formerly built by Aymer de Valence. Bothwell 
Bridge was at a little distance, ana also in sight. The opposite 
field, once the scene of slaughter and conflict, now lay as placid 
and quiet as the surbce ^ a summer lake. The trees and 
bushes, which grew around in romantic variety of shades were 
hardly seen to stir under the influence of the evening breese. 
The very murmur of the river seemed to soften itself into 
unison with the stillness of the scene around. 

The path through which the traveller descended was occa- 
eionally shaded by detached trees of great sise^ and elsewhere 
by the hedges aiui boughs of flourishing orchards, now laden 
with summer fruits. The nearest object of consequence was a 
fann-house^ or, It might be, the abode of a small proprietor, 
situated on the side of a sunny bank, which was covered by 
apple and pear trees. At the foot of the path which led up to 
thu modest mansion was a small cottage, pretty much in the 
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ntoatioa of a poftai^s lodge, tiioagh obrioiidy not designed for 
■Qoh a pwpose. Hie hut aeemed oomf oirtabk^ and more neatly 
ananged than k usual in Seotland. It had its little gaidon, 
where eome fruit4reee and huehee were mingled with kitohen 
herbs; a oow and six sheep fed in a paddook heid by ; theoook 
strutted and orowed, and sammoned his fisniily around him, 
before thedoor; a heap of brushwood and tuif, neatly made up^ 
indieated that tiie winter fuel was proyided ; and the thin Uue 
smoke which aseended from the straw-bound ohimnej, and 
winded sknrly out horn among the green trees, showed that the 
erening meal was in the aot of being made ready. To complete 
the little scene of rund peace and comfort, a giii of about fire 
years old was f etdung water in a pitcher from a beautiful 
fountain of the purest tnnsparenoy, which bubbled up at the 
root of a decayM old oak-tree^ about twenty yards from the 
end of the cottage. 

The Btnmger rained up his horse and called to the little 
nymph, desiring to know the way to Fairy Knowe. The child 
set down her water-pitdher, hardly understanding what was 
said to her, put her fair flaxen haur apart on her brows, and 
opened her round blue eyes with the wondering^ ' What^a your 
wullf which is usually a peasant's firrt answer, if it can be 
called one, to all questiouB whaterer. 

* I wish to know the way to Faiiy Knowe.' 

* Mammies mammie,' ezdauned the little mstio^ running 
towards the door of the hut, 'come out and speak to the 
gentleman.' 

Her mother appeared"— ^ handsome young countrywoman, 
to whose features, originally sly and etpUgU in ezpreosion, 
matrimony had given tluEkt decent matronly air which peculiarly 
marks the peasant's wile of Scotland. I&e had an infant in 
one arm, and with the other she smooHied down her apron, to 
which hung a chubby child of two years old. Hie elder girl, 
whmn the tmreller had first seen, f dl back behind her motiier 
as soon as she appeared, and kept that station, occasionally 
peeping out to look at the stranger. 

'What was your pleasure, sirt' said Ihe woman, with an air 
of respectful breeding, not quite common in her rank of lif e^ 
but without anything resembling forwardness. 

The stranger looked at her with great eamestnees Kor a 
moment, and then replied, 'I am seekmg a place called Paiiy 
Knowe^ and a man called Cuthbert Headrigg. Tou can prob- 
ably direct me to him f ' 
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'If ft my godentaif mt,* laid iht jaapg mmuk, 
SDuIe of wdcoma; ^viU tdu alighti mtf and oome into our 
puir dweUingf Cuddie^ Cuddto (a wbite^Maded rogue oi tmr 
y«an appeued at the door of tho hat). Bin a<wa» my bonny 
man, and tell your father a gentleman wants him. Or, stay-*** 
Jeimy, yell haemairBenae» lin ye awa and tell him; he'adown 
at the FomsaorBB Pazk. Winna ye light down and Ude a blink, 
nrf Or would ye take a moathfn' o' fafead and eheeae, or a 
drink o' ale, till our gudeman comest It's gnde ale, though I 
shouldna say sae that brews it; but phmghwan ladsweA luad, 
and maun hae samethiug to keep their hearts abune by ordinar, 
see I aye pit a gude gowpen o^ mant to the biowst' 

As the stranger declined her eourteoua o£Sbk% Cuddle, the 
reader's <dd aoquaintanee^ made his appeanmee in penon. His 
oountenanoe still iwesented the same mixtnrs of apparent 
dulness with ft ^o^gMy#l spaiUes which indieated the oiaft so 
often f oiuid in tiie douted shoe. He looked en the rider as on 
one whom he nerer had before aesn ) and, like his daughter and 
wife^ opened the eonYenaticm wUih the regular queiy, 'What's 
your wull wi' me^ sir T 

' I have a curiosity to ask some qnestkMas about this country, ' 
mid the trayeller, 'and I was directed to you as an intelligent 
man who can answer them.' 

'Nae doubt, sir,' said Cuddies alter a momoifs hesitation. 
'But I would &vt like to ken what sort d questions they are. 
I hae had sae mony questions speered at me in my day, and 
in sic queer ways, that if ye kenn'd a' ye wadna wonder sA my 
jakmsing a'thii^ip about thsm. My mother gar'd me learn the 
Single CSarritcfa, whilk was a great yex; tiben I behored to 
learn about my godfathers and godmothers to please the sold 
leddy ; and whiles I jumbled them thegither and pleased nane 
o' them ; and when I cam to man's yestate^ cam another kind 
0^ questioning in isshioo, that I liked waur than ^'eflfoctnal call- 
ing"; and the ''did premise and^ow^of the tsne were yokit 
to the end o' the tother. Sae ye see^ sir, I aye like to hear 
questions asked before I answer them.' 

' Tou hare nothing to i^ipiehend from Bune^ my good friend ; 
they only relate to the state of the eountiy.' 

'Gonntvyl'repUedOuddie. 'Ou, the country^ weel enough, 
an it werena that dour desYil, Cla v ei^s o t hey oa' him Dundee 
now — ^that's stirring about yet in the Highluids, they say, wi' 
a' the Donalds, and Duncans, and Dugaids that everwo^ 
bottcmiless breeka driving about wi' him, to set things asteer 
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tgiin, vow W9 luM goCtflQ tbflm a* nuKuMy wwl wiUlwl- But 
liMk»7 wffl pa Um doim, there's Utde doabt oP tl^ 
hini hii iuring, HI be OMitioQ for tt^' 

* Wkrt iMikee joa ao {UBtiTe el tliaft^ my fneiid t ' aeked IJm 



'Ihaudiivfrnyamlog^'aneweiedChiddk^ 'forabmld to 
himbyainia tliitlMdbeaithTCehoun stenedeed, andoame 
beek to dik earth agun JQst to tflU him his miod. It was at a 
plaee thoj ea' Dnmuihinnfil/ 

'Indeedt'aaid theatnogsr; 'leaahaidlybeliefe jou, my 



<Te mi|^ ask ny mithsr* theot if she were in life^' aaid 
Cuddle; *it was her explained it a' to me^ for I thought the 
had eoly been woumded. At ony n^ he apake of the 
oat of the Stewart s by their Tety nameii^ and the 
tint was brewing mr Ckveiite and his diagooos. 
They ea'd the nan Habakknk Mnoklewiath; his brain was a 
wee Wijt^ but he was a braw preaeher for a' that' 

' Ton aeem/ said the sUai^j e t, * to fire in a rich and peaoefol 
eoontiy. 

*It*a no to enmpJewn o^^ sir, an we get the ctap wed in,' 
qooth Caddie; *batif ye hadaeen theUnid rinnin'aa £utoQ 
the tup o' that brig yonder as ever the water ran below it» ye 
wadna hae thoQght it aae bonny a speetacle.' 

* Ton mean the battle aome yean since t I was waiting upon 
Mnnmonth that mornings my good friend, and did see some part 
el the aotion,' said the stmi^^. 

"Hienyenwa bonny stonr/ said Caddie^ 'that sail serve 
ne for fitting a' the days o^ my life. I judged ye wad be a 
trot^per by yoor red sosriet laoe-ooat and yoor looped hat.' 

* And which side were yon npoi^ my finendf ' oontinned the 
inqiniaitive stmnger. 

* Ah% lad,' r e t orted Caddie^ with a knowing look, or what 
he designed for sodi, 'there's nae nee in telling that» unlen I 
kenn'd wha was asking me.' 

'I commend yoor pnidenee^ bat it Ismmeceamy; I know 
yon acted en thi^ oceasicw as serrant to Henry Morton.' 

' Ay I ' said Caddie^ in smprise^ ' how osme ye by that aeoretf 
No that I need can a bodle aboat it, for the son's en oar side 
o' the hedge now. I wish my master wen liring to get a 
blink oV 

<And whrt becaaw d himf ' said the rider. 

' He was hn* in the Tossel gann to that weaiy HoDand— dean 
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loBt, and a'bo<ty peruhed, and my poor master amang them. 
Neither man nor moose was ever heazd o^ mair.' Then Guddie 
littered a groan. 

'Yon had some regard for him, thent' continued the stranger. 

'How ooold I help itt His faoe was made of a fiddle, as 
they saVy for a^body that looked on him liked him. And a 
braw soldier he was. 0, an ye had but seen him down at the 
brig there^ fleeing about like a fleeing dragon to gar folk fight 
that had unoo little will till't 1 There was he luod that bout 
Whigamore they ca'd Barley — ^if twamen could hae won a field, 
we wadna hae gotten our skins paid that day.' 

'You mention Barley. Do you know if he yet livest' 

*I kenna muckle about him. Folk say he was abroad and 
our sofferen wad hold no communion wi' him, because o' his 
having murdered the Archbishop. Sae he cam hame ten times 
dourer than ever, and broke aff wi' mony o' the Presbyterians ; 
and, at this last coming of the Pnnoe of Orange, he could get 
nae coontenance nor command for fear of his deevilish temper, 
and he hasna been heard of since; only some folk say that 
pride and anger hae driven him dean wud.' 

'And — and,' said the traveller, after considerable hesitation, 
'do you know anything of Lord Evandalet' 

' biv I ken ony thing o' Lord Evandalet Divlnot Is not 
my young leddy up-bye yonder at the house, that^s as gude as 
married tohimt' 

'And are they not married, then t' said the rider, hastily. 

'No^ onlv what they ca' betrothed; me and my wife were 
witnesses^ its no mony months bye-past It was a lang courtship; 
few folk kenn'd the reas<m bye Jenny and mysell. But will ye 
no %ht downt I downa bide to see ye sitting up there^ and 
the douds are casting up thick in the west ower Glaagow-waid, 
and maist skeely folk tlunk that bodes rain.' 

In fact, a deep black doud had already sunnounted the 
setting san ; a few large drops of rain fell, and the murmurs of 
distant thunder were heard. 

'The deU's in this man,' said Caddie to himself; 'I wish he 
would either light afP or ride on, that he may quarter himsdl 
in Hamiltcm or the diower begin.' 

But the rider sate motionless on his horse for two or three 
moments after his last question, like one exhausted by some 
unconnnon effort At length, recovering himself as if with a 
sudden and painful effort, he asked Cuddie 'if Lsdy Margaret 
BeUenden still lived.' 

VI 22 
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'She ioBB, replied Caddie^ 'bat in a very ama' nay. Tliey 
haebeen a sad obaaged family Biooe thae vm^ timeBbegu; 
they hae 8ii£fered eneugh first and last; and to loee the aoM 
Tower and a' the bonny baxony and the holms that I hae 
ploughed sae often, and the mains, and my kale-yazd, that I 
suld hae gotten back again, and a' for naething^ as a body may 
say, but just the want o' some bits of sheepskin that were kst 
in tiie oonfusion of the taking of Tillietadlem.' 

'I haye heazd something of this^' said the stVEuoger, deepening 

Toioe and arerting his head. 'I have some intwast in the 
family, and would willingly help them if I oould. Oan yoa 
give me a bed in your house to-mght^ my friendt' 

'Ifs but a ocmier of a plaoe, sir,' said Cuddies 'but we^ 
try, rather than ye suld ride on in the rain and thunner; foi^ 
to be free wi' ye^ sir, I think ye seem no that ower weeL' 

'I am liable to a disiineaa,' saad the stnnger, 'bat it will 
soon wear off.' 

'I ken we oan gie ye a deoent sapper, shr,' said Caddie; 
'and well see about a bisd as weel as we can. WewadbeUuth 
a stranger suld lack what we have^ though we are jimply 
proyided for in beds rather; for Jenny has sae mony baizns 
— God bless them and her--that troth I maun apeak to Lord 
Evandale to gie us a bit eik or outshot o' some sort to the 
onstead.' 

'I shall be easily aooommodated,' said the stranger, as he 
entered the house. 

'And ye may rely on your naig being weel sorted,' said 
Cuddie ; ' I ken weel what belangs to suj^Mring a horsey and 
this is a very gude ane.' 

Caddie took the horse to the little oow-house^ and called to 
his wife to attend in the meanwhile to the stianger^s acccmimo- 
dation. The officer entered and threw himself on a settle at 
some diBtanoe from the fire, carefully turning his back to 
the little lattice window. Jenny, or Msb. Headiigg, if the 
reader pleases, requested him to lay aside the doak^ belt, and 
flapped hat which he wore upon his journey, but he ezcosed 
himself tmder pretence of feeling cold; and to divert the time 
till Cuddie's return he entered into some chat with the children, 
carefully avoiding, diuing the interval, the inquisitiTe (Ranees 
of his luidlady. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Wbat tngio tean bedim the eye I 
Wbat defttba m mBeae ere ve die 1 
Oat htoksa friendshipe we deplore, 
And loTes of youth that are no more. 

LOOAK. 

Cdddib sood letomed, aasaring the Btnmgery with a cheerful 
▼oioeb 'that the hone vaa properly supper^ up^ and that the 
godewif e should make a bed up for hun at the houwy mair 
purpoee^ike aiid comfortable than the like o' them oould gie him.' 

'Are the ftunily at the houaet' said the Btnmger, with an 
intermpted and broken voice* 

'No^ stir; they're awa wi' a' the servants — ^they keep only 
twa nowadays — and my gudewif e there has the keys and the 
chaige, though she's no a fee'd servant. She has been bom 
and bred in the ftunily, and has a' trust and management. If 
they were there we behovedna to take sio freedom without 
their order; but when they are awa th^ will be wed pleased 
we serve a stranger gentleman. Miss ^ellenden wad help a' 
the haill warld, an her power were as gude as her wiU ; and 
her grandmother, Leddy Margaret^ has an unco respect for the 
gently, and she's no ill to the poor bodies neither. And now, 
wife^ what for are ye no getting forrit wi' the sowenst' 

'Nevermind, lad,' rejoined Jenny, 'ye sail haethem in gude 
time; I ken weel thiat ye like your brose het' 

Caddie fidgeted, and laughed with a peculiar expression of 
inteUigenoe at this repartee^ which was followed by a dialogue 
of little consequence oetwixt his wife and him, in whidi the 
Bbanger took no share. At length he suddenly interrupted 
them by the question — 'Oanyou teU me when Lord Evandale's 
nuuniage takes placet' 

'Very soon, we expect^' answered Jenny, before it was 
possiUe for her husband to reply ; Mt wad hae been ower afore 
DOW, but for the death o' auld Major Bellenden.' 
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'The ezodlent did manl' said the stnnger; 'I heaid at 
Edinbuxgh he was no moie. Wm he long ill 1' 

'He conldna be said to hand up hk head after his farottia't 
wife and his nieoe were turned out o' their ain houae ; and he 
had himaeU aair borxowing siller to stand tiie law; but it vu 
in the latter end o' Sling James's days, and Basil Olifsnt^ viio 
claimed the estate, turned a Papist to please tiie managers^ and 
then naetiiing was to be refused him ; sae the law gaed agun 
the leddies at last, after they had f oodit a weaij sort o' yean 
about it; and, as I said bdorsi the Major ne'er held up Iub 
head again. And then cam the pttingawao* the Stewart line; 
and, though he had but little reason to like them, he oonldne 
bfook tha^ and it dean broke the heart o' him, and crediton 
earn to Chaznwood and cleaned out a' that was there : he wu 
never ndti, the gude auld man, lor he dow'd na see ony bcdj 
want' 

'He was indeed,' said the stnnger, with a faltering Tcrioe^ 'an 
admirable man ; that is, I have heard that he was so. So the 
ladies were left without fortune as well as without a proteotorP 

'They will neither want the tane nor the tother while Lord 
Erandale lives,' said Jenny; 'he has been a true friend m 
their griefs. Ken to the house they live in is his lardship's; 
and never man, as my auld gudemother used to say, since the 
days of the patriarch Jacobs served sae lang and sae sair for a 
as gude Lord Evandale has dmie.' 

'And why,' said the stranger, with a voice that quivered 
emotion — ' why was he not sooner rswaided by the objest 
of his attachment t ' 

'There was the lawsuit to be ended,' said Jenny, readily, 
'forbye many other family arrangements.' 

' Na, but,' said Cuddie, 'there was another reason forbye; for 
the 72pi% leddy * 

'Whisht, baud your tongue and sup yoor sowena^' said hia 
wife. 'I see the gentleman's far frae wed, and downa eat our 
coarse supper; I wad kill him a diicken in an instant* 

'Thereisnoocoasion,'sa]d the stranger; 'I shall want only 
a glass of water, and to be left alone.' 

'Toull gie yoursdl the trouble then to foUow me^' said 
Jenny, lighting a small lantern, 'and 111 show you the war.' 

Cuddie also proffered his assistance; but his wife remmded 
him, ' That the bairns would be left to fight thegither and coop 
ane anither into the fire^' so that he remained to take cfaaige 
of the menage. 
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Wb urif e led the way up a little winding path, which, after 
threading Kxme thickets of sweetbriar and honejmickle^ con- 
dooted to the back-door of a small garden. Jenny undid the 
latch, and they passed through an old-fashioned flower-garden, 
with its clipped vew hedges and formal parterres, to a glass- 
aaahed door, which she opened with a master-key, and ligliting 
a candle^ whidi she placed upon a small work-table^ asked 
pardon for leaving him there for a few minutes until she pre- 
pared his apartment. She did not exceed five minutes m these 
preparations; but when she retained was startled to find that 
the stranger had sunk forward with his head upon the table, in 
what she at first apprehended to be a swooo. As she advanced 
to him, howerer, she could diBoorer by his short^lrawn sobs 
that it waa a paroxysm of mental agony. She prudently drew 
back untQ he raised his head, and then showing herself, with- 
out seeming to haye obserred his agitation, informed him that 
hia bed was prepared. The stranger gaied at her a moment 
as if to collect uie sense of her words. She repeated them, 
and only bending his head as an indication that he understood 
her, he entered the apartmenti the door of which she pointed 
out to him. It was a small bedchamber, used, as she inlfonned 
him, by Lord Erandale when a guest at Faiiy Knowe, connect- 
ing on one side with a little china-cabinet which opened to the 
garden, and on the other with a saloon, from which it was 
only separated by a thin wainscot partition. Having unshed 
the stronger better health and good rest» Jenny desMnded as \ 
speedily as she could to her own mansion. 

'O, Cuddie 1' she exclaimed to her helpmate as she entered, 
a doubt we're ruined folk I' 

*How can that bet Whafs the matter wi'yef returned 
the imperturbed Cuddle, who was one of those persons who do 
not eaoQy take alann at anything. 

' Wha d'ye think von gentleman ist 0, that CTer ye suld 
hae asked him to light here I ' exclaimed Jenny. 

'Why, wha the mubkle deil d'ye say he ist There's nae 
law against harbouring and interoommunicating now,' said 
Caddie; 'sae. Whig or Toiy, what need we care wha he bet' 

* Ay, but it's ane will dmg Lord Erandale's maniage ajee 
ye^ if ifs no the better looked to^' said Jenny; 4fs Wm 
£dith's first jo^ your ain auld maister, Cuddie.' 

* The deil, woman 1' exclaimed Cuddie, startingup^ 'trow ye 
that I am bhndt I wad hae kenn'd Mr. Harry Morton amang 
ahunder.' 



/ 
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'Aji boA^ Caddie lad,' leplied Jeony, 'though ye an no 
blind, ye an no see notioe-taking aa I am.' 

' Weely what for needa ye oaat that up to me just novf or 
what did ye aee about the man that waa like omr Hants 
Hanyf 

* I will tell ye^' said Jenny. ' I jakraaed hia keeping his fve 
frae ua, and speaking wi' a made-like -nAoe, aae I e'en tiied 
him wi' aome talea o* lang ayne, and when I apake fi the 
broae, ye ken, he didna juat langh — he's ower giaTO lor that 
nowadays — ^but he gae a gledge wi* hia ee that I kemi'd he 
took up what I aaid. And a' Ida distveaa ia about Ifiaa Edith'i 
marriage^ and I ne'er aaw a man mair taen down wi' true love 
in my daya — ^I mig^t aay man or woman, only I mind how iD 
Miaa Edith waa when she first gat word that him and yoa— ye 
muckle graceleaa loon — ^wero coming againat Tillietodlem ivf 
the rebela. But what'a the matter wi' the man nowff' 

^What's the matter wi' me^ indeed!' aaid Guddie, whovai 
again hastily patting on aome of the gannenta he had stiipped 
hhnaelf of. 'Am I no gaun up this instant to see my maisterr 

' Atweel, Cuddie, ye are gaun nae sic gate,' said Jenny, oooUy 
and resolutely. 

'Thedeil'sinthewifel' saidCuddie; 'd'yethmki am to 
be Joan Tamaon'a man, and maistered by w<Hnen a' the daya o^ 
my lifet' 

'And whase man wad ye bet And wha wad ye hae to 
maister ye but me^ Caddie ladf ' answered Jeninr. 'Pll gar 
ye comprehend in the making of a hay-band, luiebody keos 
that tlua young gentleman ia living but oursells, and frae that 
he keepa himaell up aae doae, I am jud^g that he'a puiposinit 
if he f and Miaa Edith either married or just gaun to be married, 
he wad just slide awa easy, and gie them nae mair troaUe. 
But if MisB Edith kenn'd that he was living, and if she wen 
standing before the very minister wi' Lord Evandale when it 
was tauld to her, I'se warrant she wad say " No " when she sold 
aay « Yea."' 

' Weel,' replied Cuddie^ 'and what's my busmeaa wf tfaatt 
If Miss Edith likes her auld jo better than her new ane, what 
for sold she no be free to change her mind like other folkt 
Te ken, Jenny, Halliday aye thraeps he had a promiae 6ae 
yoursell.' 

'HalMday's a liar, and ye're naething but a gomeril to 
hearken till him, Cuddie. And then for this leddy'a ehoioe^ 
lack-flrday ! ye may be sore a' the gowd Mr, Morton has ia on 
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the oatode o' his ooat^ and bow oan li6 keep Leddy Meigaiet 
and the yooiig leddy 1 ' 

'IfloatheceMihiwoodt'flaidCiiddia 'Naedoabt^theauld 
laird left his houaekeeper the lif e-nenti as he heard nought o' 
his nepbiBw; bat ifa bat speaking the aold wife faiTi and they 
may a' lire bmwly th^githery Leddy Maigaiet and a'.' 

'Hoat toati lad,' replied Jenny, 'ye ken them little to think 
leddies o^ their mnk wad eet up hoose wi' aold Ailie Wilaoii, 
when they^ maist ower prood to take layoarB frae Lord 
Erandale himaell. N% na» they maim follow the camp, if she 
tak Morton.' 

'That wad sort ill wi' the aold leddy, to be sure,' said 
Caddie ; 'she wad hardly win ower a lang day in the baggage- 
wain.' 

'Then sic a flyting as there wad be between them, a* about 
Whig and Toxy,' eontinaed Jenny. 

'To be sure,' said Ouddie^ 'tlie aold leddy's unoo kittle in 
thaepomts.' 

'And then, Caddie^' eontinaed his helpmate, who had 
reserYed her strongest azgument to the last, 'if this marriage 
wi' Lord Evandale is broken dS, what oomes o' our ain bit fiee 
house^ and the kale-yard, and the cow's graast I trow that 
baith as and thae bonny baims wiU be turned on the wide 
warldl' 

Here Jenny b^gan to whimper. Cuddie writhed himself this 
way and that W8^, the very picture of indeeisioo. At length 
he broke oat, ' Y^el, woman, canna ye tell us what we sold do, 
without a' tlJs din about it t ' 

'Just do naething at a',' said Jenny. 'Never aeem to ken 
ony thing about this gentleman, and for your life say a word 
that he inild hae been here^ or up at the house I iin I had 
kenn'd, I wad hae gien him my ain bed and aleepit in the byre 
or he had gane up-bye : but it oanna be helpit now. The neist 
thing's to get him eannily awa the mom, and I judge hell be 
in nae huny to come back again.' 

'Mvpuir nudster!' aatd Cuddie; 'and maun I no speak to 
}\\mj then!' 

' For your life, no^' said Jenny; 'ye^ no obliged to ken him; 
and I wadna hae tauld ye, only I feared ye wad ken him in the 
moming.' 

'Aweel,' eaid Cuddle^ sighing heavily, Tse awa to plough 
the outfield then ; for, if I am no to apeak to him, I wad rather 
be out o' the gate,' 
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MDsiUe of the enoin of the eadled famity should be ready to 
risk all for theur leetoratioa ! ' 

^Whatoui I say f'aaswefed Lady Emily; 4t iaa potnt of 
honour with Evaodale. Our fainibr have always been loyal; 
Jie served long in the Guards; the Visoount of Dundee was his 
oommander and his friend for years; he islooked^onwithanevil 
eye by many of his own relations, who set down his inactirity 
to the score of want of spirit. Ton must be aware^ my dear 
Edith, how often family ooonexions and early predileolioiia 
influence our actions more than abstract aiguments. But I 
trust Evandale will continue quiet^ though, to tell you troth, I 
behere tou are the cnly one who can keep him so.' 

'And how is it in my powert' said Min Belknden. 

*Toa can furnish him with the Scriptural i^x)logy for not 
going fordi with the host : " He has maixied a wife^ and there- 
fore cannot come." ' 

' I have promised,' said Edith, in a faint Toice; 'butltmat 
I shall not be urged on the score of time.' 

* Nay,' said LtMiv Emily, ' I will leave Evandalo and here he 
comes — ^to plead his own cause.' 

'Stay, stay, for Ckxl's sake!' said Edith, endeavouring to 
detain her. 

'Not I — ^not V said the young lady, making her escape; 
'the third person makes a silly figure on such ocoasiona, 
When you want me for breakfost 1 wUl be found in the willow- 
walk by the river.' 

As she tripped out of the room, Lord Evandale entered. 
'Good-moRow, brother, and good-bye till breakfast-time^' said the 
lively young lady ; ' I trust you will give Miss Bellenden some 
good reasons for disturbing her rest so early in the morning.' 

And so saying, she left them together, without waiting a 
reply. 

'And now, my lord,' said Edith, 'may I desire to know the 
meaning of your singular request to meet you here at so eariy 
an hour! ' 

She was about to add, that she hardly felt herself excusable 
in having complied with it ; but| upon looking at the peraoii 
whom she addressed, she was struck dumb by the singular and 
agitated expression of his countenance, and intemipted henelf 
to exclaim — 'For God's sake, what is the matter t' 

'His Majesty's faithful subjects have gained a great and 
most decisive victoiy near Blair of Ath^e ; but| alas I my 
gallant friend, Lord Dun dee ' 
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'Has faUen f ' said Edith, anticipating the rest of hia tidings. 

'True — ^most true; he has fsJlen. in the arms of yictoiy, and 
not a man remains of talents and influence sufficient to fill up 
his loss in fang James's serrice. This, Edith, is no time for 
temporising irith our duty. I have given direotioDs to raise 
my followers, and I must take leave of you this evening.' 

'Do not think of it, my lord,' answered Edith; 'your life is 
oiwoTitinl to your friends ; do not throw it away in an adventure 
so rash. What can your single arm, and the few tenants or 
servants who might foUow you, do a^^dnst the force of almost 
all Scotland, the Highland dans only excepted! ' 

'listen to me^ Edith,' said Lord Evandale. 'I am not so 
rash as you may suppose me^ nor are my present motives 
of such light importance as to affect only those personally 
dependent on myself. The Life Guards, with whom I served so 
long^ although new-modelled and new-officered by the Prince 
of Orange^ retain a predilection for the cause of their rightful 
master ; and (and here he whispered as if he feared even the 
walls of the apartment had ears) when my foot is known to 
be in the stirrup two regiments of cavalry have sworn to 
renounce the usurper's service and fight under my orders. 
They delayed only till Dundee shoidd descend into the Low- 
lands ; but^ since he is no more, which of his successors dare 
take that decisive step, unless encouraged by the troops de- 
dating themsdvest Meantime, the bmI of the soldiers will 
die away. I must bring them to a decision while their hearts 
are glowing with the victory their old leader has obtained, and 
burning to avenge his untimdy death.' 

' Axid will you, on the faith of such men as you know these 
sddiers to be,' said Editii, 'take a part of such dreadful 
moment f 

'I will,' said Lord Evandale — 'I must; my honour and 
loyalty are both pledged for it.' 

'And all for the sake^' contmued Ifiss Bellenden, 'of a prince 
whose measures^ while he was on the throne^ no one could 
condemn more than Lord Evandale!' 

'Most true^' replied Lord Evandale; 'and as I resented, even 
during the plenitode of his power, hiis innovations on church 
and state, like a freebom subject^ I am detennined I wiU assert 
his real rights when he is in adversity, like a loyal one. Let 
courtiers and sycophants flatter power and desert misf ortime ; 
I will ndther do the one nor the other.' 

'And if you axe detennined to act what my feeble judgment 
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must still tflrm naUy, why give younolf the pain of thiB vat- 
timdrmeetiiigff' 

'Were itnoieDoa^ to answer/ said Lord Evandale^ 'that» 
ere roshii^ on battle, I wished to bid adieu to my betrothed 
btidef Soraly it is jodging ooldly of my feelingSi iuid showing 
too plainly the indiffarenoe of your own, to question my motive 
for a request so natnnd.' 

'Bat why in this place, my lord! ' said Edith; <and why 
such peouliar oinnunstanoes of mysteiy 1 ' 

'Beoanse^'he re|died, putting a letter into her hand, 'Ihaye 
yet another request^ whadk I dare hardly proffiar, ewea when 
pniaoed by t H w w^ eredentials.' 

In haste and tenor Edith glanoed orer the letter, which was 
from her gnuidmother. 

'My dearest ehilde^' such was its tenor in style and spelling 
'I never more deeply regretted the leomatism, which disquali- 
fied me from ridmg on horseback, than at this present writing, 
iHien I would most have wished to be where this paper will soon 
be^ that is at Fairy Knowe^ with my poor dear Willie's only 
child. But it is the will of God I should not be with her, wYuA 
I conclude to be tJie case^ as much for the pain I now suflfer 
as because it hath now not given way either to cammomile 
poultices or to decQxion of wild mustard, wherewith I hare often 
reUeved others. Therefore, I must tell you, by writing instead 
of word of mouth, that^ as my young Lord Evandale is called 
to the present campaign both by his honour and his duty, he 
hadi earnestly solicited me that the bonds of hdiy matrimony 
be knitted before his departure to the wars between you and 
him, in implement of the indenture f ormeriv entered into for 
that eflfock, whoeuntill, as I see no raisonable objezion, so I 
trust that you, who have been always a good and obedient 
ohilde^ will not deviM any which has less than imison. It is 
trew that the contrax of our house have heretofore been cele- 
brated in a manner more befitting our Bank, and not in private, 
and with few witnesses^ as a thmg done in a comer. But it 
has been Heaven's own freewill, as well as those of the kingdom 
where we live, to take away frun us our estate, and from the 
King his throne. Tet I trust He wiU yet restore the rightful 
heir to the throne, and turn his heart to the true Protestant 
Episcopal faith, which I have the better right to expect to see 
even with my dd eyes^ as I have beheld the royal family when 
they were struggling as sorely with masterful usurpers and 
rebels as they are now ; that is to say, when his most sacred 
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Majesty, CbaileB the Second of bappj memory, honcmred our 
poor house of TOlietudlem by taking his duguna therein,' eto. 
etc eto. 

We will not abase the reader^s patienoe by quoting more of 
Lady Msigaret's prolix epistle. Suffice it to say, that it closed 
by laying her commands on her grandohild to consent to the 
solemnisation of her manriage without loss of time. 

'I nerer thought till this instant,' said Edith, dropping the 
letter from her hand, 'that Lord Evandale would haye acted 
ungenerously.' 

< UngenerouaKy, Edith!' replied her lover. 'And how can 
you apply such a term to my desire to call you mine ere I 
part fran you perhaps lor ever t ' 

'Lord Evandale ou^t to hare remembered,' said Edith, 
*ihat when his perseyerance^ and, I must add, a due sense of 
his merit and of the obligations we owed him, wrung from 
me a slow consent that I would one day comply with his 
wishci^ I made it my condition that I should not be pressed 
to a hasty accomplishment of my promise ; and now he avails 
himself of his interest with my only remaining relative to 
hurry me with precipitate and even indelicate importunity. 
There is more selfishness than generosity, my lord, in such 
eager and urgent solicitation.' 

Lord Evandale^ evidentiy much hurt^ took two or three 
turns through the apartment ere he replied to this accusation ; 
at length he spoke — 'I should have escaped this painful 
eharge, durst I at once have mentioned to MLn Bellenden my 
principal reason for urging this request It is one which she 
will probably despise on her own acoounti but which ought to 
weigh with her for the sake of Lady Margaret. My death in 
battie must give my whole estate to my heirs of entail; my 
fbrfeiture as a traitor, by the usurmng govemmenti may Test 
it in the Prince of Orange or some Dutch favourite. In either 
case, my venerable friend and betrotiied bride must remain 
unprotected and in poverty. Vested with the rights and 
provisions of Lady Evandale^ Edith will find, in the power of 
supporting her aged parent^ some consolation for having conr 
deaoended to share the titles and fortunes of one who does not 
pretend to be worthy of her.' 

Edith was struck dumb by an argument which she had not 
expected, and was compelled to acknowledge that Lord Evan- 
dale's suit was urged with delicaqy as weU as with considerati<xL 

'And yet^' she laid, 'such is the waywardness with which 
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my heart iBrertB to foimer tsmeB, that I cannot (she bimt 
into tean) sap p r on a a degree of ominoua idnetanoe at folfiUr 
ing n^ engagement upon audi a brief summons.' 

*We have already fully considered this painful subjeot^' 
said Lord Evandale; 'and I hoped^ my dear Eiditfa, your own 
inquiries, as well as mine^ had fully conrinoed you that these 
regrets were fruitless.' 

'Fruitless indeed 1' said Edith, with a deep sigh, which, 
as if by an unexpected eoho^ was repeated from the adjoining 
apartment. Miss Bellenden started at the sound, and soaroely 
composed herself upon Lord Erandale's assurances that aha had 
heaid but the echo of her own respiration. 

'It sounded strangely distinct^' she said, 'and almost 
ominous; but my feelings axe so harassed that the slightest 
trifle agitates thenu* 

Lord Eyandale eagerly attempted to soothe her alarm, and 
reconcile her to a measure which, however hasty, appeared 
to him the only means by which he could secure her inde- 
pendence. He urged his claim in virtue of the contract^ hier 
grandmother's wish and command, the propriety of ensuring 
her comfort and independence, and touched lightiy on his own 
long attachment^ which he had evinced by so many and such 
various services. These Edith felt the more the less they were 
insisted upon ; and at length, as she had nothing to oppose to 
his ardour excepting a causeless reluctance, which she herself 
was ashamed to oppose against so mudb goierosity, she was 
compelled to rest upon the impossibility of having the ceremony 
performed upon such hasty notice, at such a time and place. 
But for all this Lord Evandale was prepared, and he explained 
with joyful alacrity that the former chaplain of his regiment 
was in attendence at the lodge with a faithful domestic^ once a 
nouHXimmissioned officer in the same corps; that hk sister 
was also possessed of the secret; and that Headrigg and his 
wife might be added to the list of witnesses, if agreeable to 
Miss Bdlenden. As to the place, he had chosen it on veiy 
purpose. The marriage was to remain a secreti since Lord 
Evimdale was to depart in dii^^uise very soon after it was 
solemnised, a drcumstance whicl^ had their union been puUio^ 
must have drawn upon him the attention of the govemmenti 
as being altogether unaccountable^ unless from his being 
engaged in some dangerous design. Having hastily urged 
these motives and explained his arrangements, he ran, without 
waitmg for an answer, to summon his sister to attend his 
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bride^ while he went m aeaieh of the other penoiui whose 
pEeeenee wm neoouBiuj. 

When Ledy Emily azxiTed, she found her friend in an agony 
of tean, of which ahe was at some loss to comprehend the 
ronnon, heing one of those damsels who think there is nothing 
either woDdeifal or teirible in matrimony, and joining wil£ 
most who knew him in thinking that it ooold not be rendered 
peculiarly alarming hv Lord Evandale being the Mdegroom. 
Influenced by these f eelingSi she exhausted in succession all 
the usual aiguments for ooumge^ and all the expres s ions of 
sympathy and condolence ordmarily employed on such occasions. 
But when Lady Emily beheld her fature sister-in-law deaf to all 
those ordinary topics of consolation; when she beheld tears 
follow fast and without intennission down dieeks as pale as 
marble; when she felt that the hand which she pressed in 
order to enforce her aiguments turned cold within her grasp, 
and lay, like that of a corpse, insensible and unresponsiye to 
her caresses, her feelings erf sympathy gave way to those of 
hurt pride and pettish displeasure. 

'I must own,' she saidf 'that I am something at a loss to 
understand all this^ Miss Bellenden. Months haye paaaed since 
you agreed to many my brother, and you haye postponed the 
fulfilment of your engagement from one period to another, as 
if you had to ayoid some dishonourable or highly disagreeable 
connezion. I think I can answer for Lord Eyandale that he 
will seek no woman's hand against her inclination ; and, though 
his aaster, I may boldly say that he does not need to uige any 
lady further than her indmations cany her. Tou will forgiye 
me^ Miss Bellenden, but your present distress augurs ill for 
my brother^s future haj^nness, and I must needs say that he 
does not merit all these expressions of dislike and dolour, and 
that they seem an odd return for an attachment which he has 
manifested so long and in so many ways.' 

'Ton are rights Lady Emily,' said Edith, drying her eyes 
and endeayouring to resume her natural manner, though still 
betrayed by her faltering yoice and the paleness of her cheeks 
— * you are quite right ; Lord Eyandale merits such usage from 
no one^ least of aU from her whom he has honoured with his 
regard. But if I haye giyen way, for the last time^ to a sudden 
vod irresistible burst of feeling, it is my conaolaticm, Lady 
Emily, that your brother knows the cause, that I haye hid 
nothmg from him, and that he at least is not apprehensiye of 
finding in Edith Bellenden a wife undeserying of his aflfoction. 
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Bat still yoa are ri^t^ and I merit your oanenre for hWlnlgmg 
for a moment fraitlaei regret and painfol remembnuioeB. It 
•hall be 80 no longer; my lot ia oaat with Evandale^ and irith 
him I am reedlTed to bear it Nothing ahall in future oooor to 
exdte his eomplaints or the reeentment of his relationa; no 
idle reooUeotiona of other days ahall intervene to prevent the 
lealouaand affeotionatediaohaigeof myduty; no vain illnaiaDB 
recall the memory of other days ' 

As she spoke these words^ she slowly rsiaed her eyes^ which 
had before been hidden by her hand, to the latticed window of 
her apartment^ which was partly open, uttered a dismal ahri^ 
andftkinted. I^bdy Emily turned her emi in the same direotioDi 
but saw only the shadow of a man, which seemed to disappear 
from the window, and, terrified more by the state of Edith than 
by the i^parition she had herself witnessed, ahe uttered shriek 
upon shriek for assistance. Her brother soon arrived with the 
chaplain and Jenny Dennison; but strong and vigorous remedies 
were neoessaiy ere they could recall Miss Bellenden to sense 
and motion. Bhren then her language was wild and inodherent 

^Press me no farther/ she said to Lord Evandale; 4t 
cannot be : Heaven and earth, the living and the dead, have 
leagued themselves against this ill-omened union. Take all I 
can give, my sisteriy regard, my devoted friendship. I will 
love you as a sister and serve you as a bondswoman, imt never 
speak to me more of marriage.' 

The astonishment of Lord Evandale may easily be conceived. 

'Emily,' he said to his sister, 'this is your doing; I was 
accursed when I thought of bringing you here ; some of your 
confounded folly has driven her mad 1 ' 

'On my word, brother,' answered Lady Emily, 'youVe suffi- 
cient to drive all the women in Scotland mad« Because your 
mistress seems mudi disposed to jilt you, you quarrel with your 
sister, who has been arguing in your cauae^ and had farou^t 
her to a quiet hearings when all c^ a sudden aman looked in at 
a window, whom her erased sensibility mistoc^ either for you 
or some one else^ and has treated us gratis with an ezoellent 
tragic scene.' 

'Whatmant What window t' said Lord Evandale^ in inb 
patient displeasure. 'Miss BeDenden is incapable of trifUng 
with me ; and yet what else could have ' 

'Hush ! hudi !' said Jenny, whose interest lay particularlv 
in shifting further inquiry; 'for Heaven's sake^ my lord, apeak 
low, for my lady begins to recover.' 
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Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to herself than she 
begged, in a feeble voice, to be left alone with Lord Evandale. 
All retreated, Jenny with her usual air of offidous simplicity, 
Lady £mily and the chaplain with that of awakened ouxiosily. 
No sooner had they left the apartment than Edith beckoned 
Lord Ehrandale to sit beside her on the couch ; her next motion 
was to take his hand, in spite of his surprised resistance, to her 
lips ; her last was to sink from her seat and to clasp his knees* 
'Forgive me, my lordl' she exclaimed — 'forgive me! I 
must deal most untruly by you, and break a solemn engage- 
ment. You have mj friendships my highest regard, my most 
mnoere gratitude. You have more : you have my word and my 
faith. But^ O, forgive me^ for the fault is not mine — ^you have 
not my love^ and I cannot marry you without a flin ! ' 

' Tou dream, my dearest Edith 1 ' aaid Evandale, perplexed 
in the utmost degree ; ' you let your imagination beguile you ; 
this is but some delusion of an oversensitive mind. The person 
whom you preferred to me has been Icxig in a better world, 
where your unavailing regret cannot follow him, or, if it could, 
would only diminish his happiness.' 

'You are mistaken, Lord Evandale,' said Edith, solemnly. 
' I am not a sleep-walker or a madwoman. No ; I could not 
have believed from any one what I have seen. But^ having 
seen him, I must believe mine own eyes.' 

'Seen hiim\ — seen whomt' asked Lord Evandale, in great 
anxiety. 

' Henry Morton,' replied Edith, uttering these two words as 
if they were her last, and very nearly fainting when she had 
done so. 

'Miss BeDenden,' said Lord Evandale, 'you treat me like a 
fool or a child. If you repent your engagement to me,' he con- 
tinued, indignantly, 'I am not a man to enforce it against 
your inclination ; but deal with me as a man, and forbear this 
trifling.' 

He was about to go on, when he perceived, from her quivering 
^e and pallid cheek, that nothing was less intended than 
imposture, and that by whatever means her imagination had 
1)^ so impressed, it was really disturbed by imaffected awe 
^ terror. He changed his tone, and exerted all his eloquence 
in endeavouring to soothe and extract from her the secret cause 
^ such terror. 

'I saw him i' she repeated — 'I saw Henry Morton stand at 
that window, and look into the apartment at the moment I was 

VI 23 
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on the point of abjuring him for over. Hifl fttoe was darker, 
thinner, and paler than it was wont to be ; his dress was a 
horseman's cloak, and hat looped down over his faoe; bis 
expression was like that he wore on that dreadful morning 
when he was examined by daveihouse at Tillietodlem. Ask 
your sister — ask Lady Enuly, if she did not see him as well as 
I. I know what has called him up : he came to upbraid me^ 
that^ while my heart was with him in the deep and dead sea, I 
was about to give my hand to another. My lord, it is ended 
between you and me ; be the oonsequences what Uiey will. At 
cannot marry whose union disturbs the repose of the dead.'* 

'Good heaYent' said Eyandale, as he paced the room, half 
mad himself with surprise and vexation, ' her fine understandiDg 
must be totally orerthzown, and that by the e&rt whidi she 
has made to comply with my ill-timed, thou^ well-meant, 
request Without rest and attention her health is ruined for 
ever.' 

At this moment the door opened, and Halliday, who had 
been Lord Evandale's prindpal perscnal attendant since thej 
both left the Guards on the Revolution, stumbled into the 
room with a countenance as pale and g^iastly as terror could 
paint it. 

'What is the matter next, Halliday f cried his master, 
starting up. * Any discovery of the—' 

He had just reoollecdon sufficient to stop short in the midst 
of the dangerous sentence. 

'No, sir,' said Halliday, 'it is not that, nor anything like 
that; but I have seena ghost!' 

' A ghost ! you eternal idiot ! ' said Lord Evandale^ f oiced 
altogether out of his patience. ' Has all mankind sworn to go 
mad in order to drive me sol What ghost, you simpleton !' 

' The ghost of Henry Morton, the Whig captain at BothweD 
Bridge,' replied Halliday. ' He passed by me like a fire>flai:^ht 
when I was in the garden I ' 

'This is midsummer madness,' said Lord Erandale, 'or 
there is some strange villainy afloat Jenny, attend your lady 
to her chamber, while I endeavour to find a clue to all this.' 

But Lord Evandale's inquiries were in vain. Jenny, who 
might have given, had she chosen, a very satisfiaotory explaoa- 
tifm, had an interest to leave the matter in darkness; and 
int^:est was a matter which now weighed principally with 
Jenny, since the poBsession of an active and afiectioiiate 
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kuslMuid in her own proper right had altogether allayed her 
spirit ci eoquetry. She had made the host uae <tf the first 
moments of oonfUsicm hastOy to remove all traces oi any one 
having slept in the apartment adjoining to the parlour, and 
even to erase the mark of footsteps beneath the window, 
through whieh she conjectured Morton's face had been seen, 
while attempting^ ere he left the garden, to gain one lock at 
her whom he had so long loved, and was now on the point of 
losing for ever. That he had passed Halliday in the garden 
was equally dear; and she learned from her elder bov, whom 
she had emfdoved to have the stranger's horse saddled and 
ready for his departure, that he had rushed into the stablci 
thrown the child a broad gold pieoe^ iu:id, mounting his hotse^ 
had ridden with iearfiol rapidity down towards the Clyde. 
The secret was, therefore^ in their own tesSy, and Jenny was 
resolved it should remain sa 

'For, to be sure,' she said, 'although her lady and Halliday 
kenn'd Mr. Mortem by broad daylight^ that was nae reason I suld 
own to kenning him in the gloaming and by candlelight^ and 
him keeping his face Irae Ouddie and me a' the time.' 

So she stood resolutely upcm the negadve when examined 
by Lord Evandale. As £or Halliday, he could ^nly say that» as 
be entered the garden-door, the supposed apparition met him 
walking swiftly, and with a visage on whiflk anger and grief 
appeateii to be contending. 

'He knew him well,' he said, 'having been repeatedly guard 
upon him, and obliged to write down his marks ot staturo and 
visage in case of escape. And thero were few laces like Mr. 
Morton's.' But what shotdd make him haunt the countiy 
where he was neither hanged nor shot^ hc^ 4J»e said Halliday, 
did not pretend to conceive. 

Lady Emily confessed she had seen the face cl a man at the 
but her evidence went no fatthec John Oudyill 
deponed nil novU m etuMo. He had left his gardening to get 
his morning dram just at the time when the apparition had 
taken place. Lady Emily's servant was waiting orders in the 
kitchen, and there was not another being within a quarter cl a 
mile of the house. 

Lord Evandale returned perplexed and dissatisfied in the 
highest degree at beholding a plan which he thought necessary 
not less for the jnoteoticm of Edith in ccmtingent ouraumstanoes 
than for the assurance of his own happiness, and which he had 
brought 80 veiy near perfection, thus broken off without any 
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apparent or ntional oauae. Hb knowledge of Bdith'a ohancter 
flet her beyond the sospioion of ooTering any oapricious change 
c^ determination by a pretended yision. Bat he would have 
set the apparition down to the influenoe of an overstrained 
imagination, agitated by the oircumstanoeB in which she had so 
suddenly been placed, had it not been for the coinciding testi- 
mony of Hallidiay, who had no reason for thinking of Morton 
more than any other personi and knew nothing of Miss Bellen- 
den's vision when he promulgated his own. On the other 
hand, it seemed in the highest degree improbable that Morton, 
so long and so vainly sought after, and who was, with such 
good reason, supposed to be lost when the ^Vryheid' of Rotter- 
dam went down with crew and passengers, should be alive and 
lurking in this country, where there was no longer any reasrai 
why he should not openly show himself, since the preseut 
government favoured his party in politics. When Lord Evan- 
dale reluctantly brought himself to communicate these doubts 
to the chaplain, in order to obtain his opinion, he could cmly 
obtain a long lecture on demonology, in which, after quoting 
Delrio, and Burthoog, and De L'Ancre, on tiiie subject of 
apparitions, together with sundry civilians and common lawyers 
on the nature of testimony, the learned gentleman expressed 
his definite and determined opinion to be, either that there had 
been an actual apparition of the deceased Henry Morton's spirit^ 
the possibility of which he was, as a divine and a philosopher, 
neither fully prepared to admit or to deny ; or else, that the 
said Henry Morton, being still in renm naUsra, had appeared 
in his proper person that morning ; or, finally, that some strong 
deaptio vmu^ or striking similitude of person, had deceived the 
eyes of Miss Bellenden and of Thomas Halliday. Which of 
these was the most probable hypothesis, the Doctor declined to 
pronounce, but expressed himiself ready to die in the opiniou 
that one or other of them had occasioned that morning's 
disturbance. 

Lord Evandale soon had additional caxise for distressful 
anxiety. Miss Bellenden was declared to be dangerously ill. 

'I will not leave this place,' he exclaimed, ^tiU she is pro- 
nounced to be in safety. I neither can nor ought to do so ; for, 
whatever may have been the immediate occasion of her lUnesa^ 
I gave the first cause for it by my unhappy solicitation.' 

He established himself, therefore, as a guest in the fomOy, 
which the presence of his aster as well as of Lady Margaret 
Bellenden — ^who, in despite of her rheumatism^ caused herself to 
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be transported thither when she heard of her grBnd-daug^ter^B 
lUnesB — FCDdered a step equally natural and delicate. And 
thns he anzioasly awaited until, without injury to her health, 
Edith could sustain a final explanation ere his departure on his 
expedition. 

*She shall never/ said the gener ou s young man, ^lodk on 
her engagement with me as the means of fettering her to a 
union the idea of which seems almost to unhinge her under- 
standing.' 



CHAPTER XXXTX 

Ah, htppY hills 1 ah, pleosiiig ihadeB 1 

Ah, fielda heloTad in Tun 1 
When onoe my otreleas childhood stimy'd, 

A ttmiger yet to pun. 

Ods am a DkkmilVotpeel i^ Bm OoUege. 

It ifl not by oorponil wants and infirmities only that men of 
the most distinguished talents are leyelled, during their life- 
time, with the common mass of mankind. There are periods 
of mental agitation when the firmest of mortals must be 
ranked with the weakest of his brethren ; and when, in paying 
the general tax of humanity, his distresses are eren aggranated 
by feeling that he transgresses, in the indulgence of his grief, 
the rules of religion and philosophy by which he endeayoun 
in general to regulate lus passions and lus actions. It was 
during such a paroxysm that the unfortunate Morton left 
Fairy Knowe. To know that his long-loved and still-beloved 
Edith, whose image had filled lus mind for so many years, was 
on the point of marriage to his early rival, who had laid claim 
to her heart by so many services as hardly left her a title to 
refuse his addresses, bitter as the intelligence was, yet came 
not as an unexpected blow. 

During his residence abroad he had once written to Edith. 
It was to bid her farewell for ever, and to conjure her to foiget 
him. He had requested her not to answer his letter, yet he 
half hoped for many a day that she might transgress his 
injunction. The letter never reached her to whom it was 
addressed, and Morton, ignorant of its miscarriage, could only 
conclude himself laid aside and forgotten, accordbig to his own 
self-denying request. All that he had heard of their mutual 
relations since his return to Scotland, prepared him to expect 
that he could only look upon Miss Bellenden as the betrothed 
bride of Lord Evandale ; and, even if freed from the burden of 
obligation to the latter, it would still have been inconsistent 
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TriUi Morton's generomty of dispoflitkm to disturb l^eir amnge- 
ments, by attompting ihe assertion of a claim, proscribed by 
abeence, never sanctioned by the consent of friends, and barred 
by a thousand circumstances of difficulty. Why, then, did he 
seek the cottage which their broken fortunes had now rendered 
the retreat of Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand-daughtor? 
He yielded, we are under the necessity of acknowledging, to the 
impulse of an inconsistent wish, which many might have felt in 
his situation. 

Accident apprised him, while travelling towards his native 
district, that tli^ ladies, near whose mansion he must necessarily 
pass, weie absent ; and learning that Gnddie and his wife acted 
as their principal domestics, he could not resist pausing at 
their cottage fb leam, if possible, the real progress which Lord 
Evandale had made in the affections of Miss Bellenden — alas ! 
no longer his Edith. This rash experiment ended as we have 
related, and he parted from the house of Fairy Knowe conscious 
that he was still beloved by Edith, yet compelled by faith and 
honour to relinquish her for ever. With what feelings he 
must have listened to the dialogue between Lord Evandale and 
Edith, the greater part of which he involuntarily overheard, 
the reader must conceive^ for we dare not attempt to describe 
them. An hundred times he was tempted to burst upon their 
interview, or to ezdaim aloud — * Edith, I yet live I' and as 
often the recollection of her plighted troth, and of the debt of 
gratitude which he owed Lord Evandale^ to whose influence 
with Olaverhouse he justly ascribed his escape from torture 
and from death, withheld him from a rashness which might 
indeed have involved all in further distress, but gave little pro- 
spect of forwarding his own happiness. He repressed forcibly 
these selfish emotions, though with an agony which thrilled his 
every nerve. 

*No^ Edith 1' was his internal oath, 'never will I add a 
thorn to thy pillow. That which Heaven has ordained, let it 
be; and let me not add, by my selfish sorrows, one atom's 
weight to the burden thou hast to bear. I was dead to thee 
when thy resolution was adopted; and never — never shalt 
thou know that Henry Morton still lives I ' 

As he formed this resolution, diffident of his own power to 
keep it, and seeking that firmness in flight which was every 
moment shaken by his continuing within hearing of Edith's 
voices he hastily rushed from his apartment by the little closet 
and the sashed door which led to the gudea. 
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Bat fiimly as he thoogfat his vesolutioii was fized^ he oixiUl 
not leave the spot where the last tones of a voioe so bdored 
still vibrated cm his ear, withoat endeavouring to avail himsdf 
of the opportunity whidi the parlour window afforded, to steal 
one last glanoe at the lovely speaker. It was in this attempt^ 
made while Edith seemed to have her eyes unalteraMy bent upon 
the ground, that Morton's presence was detected by her raisiiig 
them suddenly. So soon as her wild scream made this known 
to the unfortunate object of a passion so constant, and wbidi 
seemed so ill-feited, he hurried from the place as if pursued bj 
the furies. He passed Halliday in the garden without recognis- 
ing, or even being sensible that he had seen, him, threw himself 
cm his horse^ and, by a sort of instinct rather than recollection, 
took the fint bye-road in preference to the public route to 
Hamilton. 

In all probability this prevented Lord Evandale from learn- 
ing that he was actually in existence ; for the news that the 
Highlanders had obtained a decisive victory at Killieoninkie had 
occasioned an accurate look-out to be kept, by order of the 
government, on all the passes, for fear of some commotion 
among the Lowland Jacobites. They did not omit to post 
sentinels on Bothwell Bridge, and as these men had not seen 
any traveller pass westward in that direction, and as, besides, 
their comrades stationed in the village of Bothwell were equally 
positive that none had gone eastward, the apparition, in the 
existence of which Edith and Halliday were equally positive^ 
became yet more mysterious in the judgment of Lord Evandale^ 
who was finaUy inclined to settle in the belief that the heated 
and disturbed imagination of Edith had summoned up the 
phantom she stated herself to have seen, and that Halliday had 
in some unacoountaUe manner been mfeoted by the same 
superstition. 

Meanwhile, the bye-path which Morton pursued, with all the 
speed which his vigorous horse could exert^ brought him in a 
verr few seconds to the brink of the Olyde^ at a spot marked 
with the feet of horses, who were ccmducted to it as a watering- 
place. The steed, urged as he was to the gallop^ did not pause 
a single instant^ but, throwing himself into the river, was soon 
beyond his depth. The plunge which the animal nuide as his 
feet quitted the ground, with the feeling that the cold wat^ 
rose above his sword-belt^ were the first incidents which recalled 
Morton, whose movements had been hitherto mechanical, to 
the necessity of taking measures for preserving himself and the 
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iiobfo anixnal wfaioh he bestiode. A perfect master o( all manly 
exercifles, the management of a horae in water was as familiar 
to him as when upon a meadow* He direoted the animal's 
oourse somewhat down the stream towards a low plain or holm, 
-vrhich seemed to promise an easy egress from the liYer* In the 
first and second attempt to get on shorSi the hone was frus- 
trated hy the nature of the ground, and nearly fell backwards 
on his rider. The instinct of self-preservation seldom fails, even 
in the most desperate circumstances, to recall the human mind 
to some degree of equipoise^ nnlcBs when altogether distracted 
by terror, and Morton was obliged to the danger in which he 
was placed for complete recovery of his self-possession. A third 
attempt, at a spot more carefully and judiciously selected, sue* 
ceeded better than the former, and placed the horse and his 
rider in safety upon the farther and left-hand bank of the 
Clyde. 

'But whither,' said Morton, in the bitterness of his heart, 
'am I now to direct my coursef or rather, what does it mgnify 
to which point of the compass a wretch so forlorn betakes 
himself I I would to God, could the wish be without a sin, that 
these dark waters had flowed over me, and drowned my recol- 
lection of that which was and that which is I ' 

The sense of impatience which the disturbed state of his 
feelings had occasioned scarcely had Tented itself in these 
violent expressions ere he was struck with shame at having 
given way to such a paroxysm. He remembered how signally 
the life which he now held so lightly, in the bitterness of his 
disappointment, had been preserved through the almost in- 
cessant perils which had beset him since he entered upon his 
public career. 

'I am a fool 1' he said, 'and worse than a fool, to set light 
by that exiBtence which Heaven has so often preserved in the 
most marvellous manner. Something there yet remains for me 
in this world, were it only to bear my sorrows like a man, and 
to aid those who need my assistance. What have I seen — 
what have I heard, but the very conclusion of that which I 
knew was to happenf They (he durst not utter their names 
even in soliloquy) — they are embarrassed and in difficulties. 
She is stripped of her inheritance, and he seems rushing on 
some dangerous career, with which, but for the low voice in 
which he spoke, I might have become acquainted. Are there 
no means to aid or to warn them t ' 

As he pondered upon this topic, forcibly withdrawing his 
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mind from hk own diflappointmflnt aiid oompd^^ 
to the a£bin c^ Edith and her betsothed hnsband, the letter of 
Bari^, kng forgotten, suddenly raahed on his memoiy like a 
nj of light dart^ thioogh a mist. 

'Their min most hare been his work,' was his internal 
eonoliision. 'If it ean be repaiiedi it most be thioogh his 
means, or by information obteined from him. I will search him 
oat. Stem, oraf^, and enthnsiastio as he i^. my plain and 
downri^t reotatnde of poipqee^has moce than onoe prevailed 
'^l^iQrliiGa. I win seeirfiim oat^^ least; and who knows what 
inflnenee the infdrmatkm I may aoqnire from him may haye on 
the fortunes of those whom I shall never see more^ and who 
win probably never learn that I am now suppressing my own 
grief to add, if posslUe^ to their hapfnneaB 1 ' 

Animated 1^ these Im^ms, thoogh the f oondation was but 
alight, he sought the nearest way to the highroad ; and as all 
the tzaeks throogfa the valley were known to him sinoe he 
hunted through t£em in youtfa^ he had no other difficulty than 
that of surmounting one or two indlosures ere he found him- 
self on the road to the small burgh where the feast of the 
popinjay had been celebmted. He journeyed in a state of 
min4 sad indeed and dejected, yet relieved from its earlier and 
more intolerable state of anguish; for virtuous resolution and 
^^flo^ disinterestedness seldom fail to restore tranquillity even 
where they cannot create hai^»ness. He turned his thou^ts 
with strong effixrt upon the means of discovering Buriey, and the 
chance there was of extracting from him any knowledge whidi 
he mi^t possess favourable to her in whose cause he rnterested 
himself, and at length fdrmed the resolation of guiding him- 
self by the droumstanoes in which he might discover the object 
of his quest, trusting ihat» from Cuddle's account of a schism 
betwixt Buriey and his brothren of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion, he might find him less rancotously disposed i^;ainst 
Miss Biiallenden, and inclined to exert the power whidbi he 
asserted himself to possess over her fortunes more favourably 
than heretofore. 

Noontide had passed away when our traveller found him* 
self in the neighbourhood of his deceased uncle's habitation 
of liilnwood. It rose among glades and grores that were 
chequered with a thousand early recollections of joy and sorrow, 
and made upon Morton that mournful impreasicHi, soft and 
aflPecting^ yet withal soothing, which the sensitive mind usually 
receives from a return to &e haunts of childhood and early 
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joatiHf after hsving ezperienoed the TioinitiideB and tempeBts 
<3i poblio life. A atrong desixe came upon him to viait the 
hotue itself. 

'Old Alison,' he thought^ 'wiU not know me, more than 
the boaest oouple whom I saw yesterday. I may indulge my 
cariosity and proceed on my journey, without her having any 
knowledge of my existence. I think they said my unde had 
bequeathed to her my family mansion; well, be it so. I 
have enomgh to sorrow for, to enable me to dispense with 
lamentuig such a disappdntment as that; and yet methinks 
he has dboeen an odd successor in my grumbling old dame to 
a line of respectaUe, if not distinguish^ ancestry. Let it be 
as it may, I will visit the old mansimi at least cmoe more.' 

The bouse of Milnwood, even in its best days^ had nothing 

oheerfol about it| but its gloom appeared to be doubled unde 

the auspices of the old housekeeper. Everything^ indi 

was in repair; there were no slates deficient upon the 

grey roof, and no panes broken in the narrow windows. Bu 

the grass in the courtyard looked as if the foot of man 

not been there for years; the doors were carefully locked, and 

that which admitted to the hall seemed to have been shut for 

a length of time, since the spiders had fairly drawn t)ieir 

webs over the doorway and the staples. Living sight or sound 

there was none, until, after much knocking, Morton heard the 

little window, through which it was usual to reconnoitre visitorB, 

open with much caution. The face of Alison, puckered with 

some score of wrinkles, in addition to those with which it was 

furrowed when Morton left Scotland, now presented itself 

enveloped in a * toy,' from under the protection of which some 

of her grey tresses had escaped in a manner more picturesque 

than beautiful, while her shriU tremulous voice demanded the 

cause of the knocking. 

' I wish to speak an instant with one Aliscm Wilson who 
resides here,' said Henry. 

' She's no at hame the day,' answered Mrs. Wilson in propria 
pmona, the state of whose head-dress, perhaps, inspired her 
with this direct mode of denying hersdf ; 'and ye are but 
a mislear'd person to speer for her in sic a manner. Ye 
might hae had an M under your belt for Mittreta Wilson of 
Milnwood.' 

'I beg pardon,' said Morton, internally smiling at finding in 
old Ailie the same jealousy of disrespect which she used to 
exhibit upon former occasions — *I b^ pard<m; I am but a 
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Stranger in this ooontry, and hare been so long abroad tfaati 
have almost foigotten my own language.' 

*Did ye oome irae foreign partsT said Aille; 'then maybe 
ye may hae heard of a Toung gentleman of this comitiy tihat 
they oa' Heniy Mortonr 

*I have heardf' said Morton, 'of such a name in Germany.' 

'Then bide a wee bit where ye are^ friend — or stay, jpiog 
round by the back o' the hooae^ and ye'U find a laighdoor; ifs 
on the latohy for it'a nerer baned tUl sunset. Tell open't— 
and tak eare ye dinna h,' ower the tub^ for the enti/s daik-- 
and then yell turn to the right, and then yell baud stiaaght 
forward, and then yell turn to the right again, and yell tak 
heed o' the cellar staiis, and then yell be at the door o' the 
little kitdien — ^it's a' the kitchen that's at Milnwood Dow-ndi 
I'll come down t'ye, and whate'er ye wad say to MistreBS Wilaoa 
ye may very saf^y tell it to me.' 

A stranger might have had some difficulty, notwithstandiDg 
the minuteness of the directioDs supplied by Ailie, to plot biin- 
Belf in safely through the dark labyrinth of passages that led 
from the back door to the Uttle kitchen, but Heniy was too well 
acquainted with the navigation of these straits to eiperienoe 
danger, either from the Scylla which lurked on one aide in 
shape of a buoking-tub^ or the Chaiybdis which yawned on 
the other in the profundity of a winding cellar stair. Hisonly 
impediment arose from the snarling and vehement baridng d 
a small cocking spaniel, once his own property, but which, 
unlike to the &ithful Argus, saw his master return from bis 
wanderings without any symptom of recognition. 

^The little dogs and all T said Morton to himself, on being 
disowned by his former fekvourite. 'I am so changed tlut 
no breathing creature that I have known and loved will dov 
acknowledge me 1 ' 

At this moment he had reached the kitchen, and aooo 
after the tread of Alison's high heels, and the pat of tbe 
orutch-handled cane, which served at once to prop and to guide 
her fbotsteps, were heard upon the stairs, an annundatioa 
which continued for some time ere she fairly reached the 
kitchen. 

Morton had, therefore, time to survey the slender pie- 

C rations for housekeeping which were now sufficient in the 
use of his ancestors. The fire, though coals are plenty 
in that neighbourhood, was husbanided with the dosest atten- 
tion to economy of fuel, and the small pipkin, in which was 
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preparing the dinner of the old woman and her maid-of-All-woii:, 
a girl of twelve years old, inthnated, by its thin and wateiy 
Taponr, that Ailie had not mended her cheer with her improved 
fortune. 

When she entered, the head which nodded with self -^port* 
anoe, the featares in which an irritable peevishness, acquired 
by habit and indulgence, strove with a temper naturally affec- 
tionate and good-natured, the coif, the apron, the blue checked 
gown, were all those of old Ailie ; but laced pinners, hastily 
put on to meet the stranger, with some other trifling artidea 
of decoration, mariced the difference between Mrs. Wilson, lif e- 
rentriz of Milnwood, and the housekeeper of the late pro- 
prietor. 

'What were ve pleased to want wi' Mrs. Wilson, sirf I 
am Mrs. Wilson,' was her first address; for the five minutes' 
time which she had gained for the business of the toilette 
entitled her, she conceived, to assume the full merit of her 
illustrious name, and shine forth on her guest in unchastened 
splendour. 

Morton's sensations, confounded between the past and 
present, fairly confused him so much tiiat he would have had 
difficulty in answering her, even if he had known well what to 
say. But as he had not determined what character he was 
to adopt while concealing that which was properly his own, he 
had an additional reason for remaining silent. 

Mrs. Wilson, in perplexity, and with some apprehension, 
repeated her question. 'What were ye pleased to want wi' 
me, sirt Te said ye kenn'd Mr. Hairy Morton}' 

'Pardon me, madam,' answered Henry; 'it was of one 
Silas Morton I spoke.' 

The old woman's countenance felL 

'It was his father then ye kent oi', the brother o' the late 
Milnwoodf Te canna mind him abroad, I wad think; he was 
come hame afore ye were bom. I thought ye had brought me 
news of poor Maister Hany.' 

'It was from my father I learned to know Colonel Morton,' 
saidHeniy. ' Of tibe son I know little or nothing ; rumour says 
he died abroad on his passage to Holland.' 

'That's ower like to be true,' said the old woman with a 
righ, 'and mony a tear it's cost my auld een. His uncle, poor 
gentleman, just sough'd awa wi' it in his mouth. He had been 
gieing me preceeze directions anent the bread, and the wine, 
and &e brandy, at his burial, and how often it was to be handed 
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lound the company — ^for, daad or alive, he was a prodent^ frQgaI» 
painstakiDg man— and then he said, said he^ '* Ailie" — ^he aje 
oa'd me Aflie, we were auld aoquaintanoe — '* AUie, take ye caare 
and hand the gear weel thither ; for the name of Morton of 
MUnwood's gane out like the last eough of an auld sang." And 
sae he fell out o' ae dwam into another, and ne'er spak a woid 
mair, unleBs it were something we cou'dna mak oat^ about a 
dipped candle being gude enough to see to dee wi'. He oon'd 
ne'er bide to see a moulded ane^ and there was ane^ by iU luok, 
on the table.' 

While Mrs. Wilson was thus detailing the last mosnents of 
the old misery Morton was pressingly engaged in diverting the 
assiduous curiosity of the dog, whidiy recovered from his &Bt 
surprise^ and combining former recolleottonay had, after mBcfa 
snufBng and examination, bcigun a course of capering and 
jumping upon the stranger wbioh threatened ereiy instant to 
betray hixn. At length, in the urgency of his in^tience^ 
Morton could not forbear exclaiming, in a time ol hai^ 
impatience, 'Down, Elphin ! Down, sur I ' 

'Te ken our dog's name,' said theold lady, struck with great 
and sudden suiprise — ^ye ken our dog's name, and it's no a 
oommon ane. And the creature kens you too^' she oootiiina^ 
in a more agitated and 8ln!iUer tone. * God guide us I it^s my 
ain bairn I ' So saying, the poor old woman threw henelf 
around Morton's neck, dung to him, kissed him as if he had 
been actually her diild, and wept for joy. 

There was no panying the discoyeiyi if he coukl have 
had the heart to attempt bjoj further disguise. He returned 
the embrace with the most grateful warmth, and answeied 
— 'I do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for all your 
kindness, past and present, and to rejoice that there is at mst 
one friend to welcome me to my native countiy.' 

^ Friends t ' exdaimed Ailie^ * yell hae mony friends — ^yell has 
mony friends; for ye will hae gear, hinny — ^ye wiU hae gear. 
Hearen mak ye a gude guide o't 1 But^ eh, sirs 1 ' she oontixiued, 
pushing him back from her with her trembling hand and 
shrirelled arm, and gasmg in his face as if to Toad, at move 
convenient distance, the ravages which sonow rather than time 
had made on his &ce— 'eh, sirs] ye're .sair altered, hinny: 
your , face is turned pale, and your een are sunken, and your 
bonny red-and-white cheeks are turned a' dark and simbumt. 
O, weary on the wars 1 mony's the comely face they destroy. 
And when cam ye here^ hinny f And where hae ye been I And 
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what haa yebeendoingt Andwhatfar did veoa write touat 
And how cam ye to pass jounell for dead t And what for 
did ye come oreepin' to your ain house aa if ye had been an 
unoo body, to gie poor aidd Ailie sio a startT she coQeluded, 
■m^l^Tig through her tears. 

It was some time ere Morton oould overcome his own emotion 
BO as to give the kind old woman the information which we 
shall oommunicate to our readers in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 



fiat ttet k COM far bd^ Bidiaid*! 



Tbb loeneof co^iaiiBtian vm hMtifynmofed from the little 
kitdMo to MiB. WDsoo's ofim maUed room, the -nstj ouoe 
vbidi flfa0 had ^^ w bmw w I as Ww innfc mnni' jmmI whidi ^^^^ oon- 
tiniiad to letam. 'It wan^' she aaid, 'heiter aeoiized a^unsk 
sifting winds than the hall, wfaidi she had found dangeroos to 
her ifaeiunatisnii^ immI it vas nme fi t tipg for her nse than thB 
hte Ififaiwood's i^Murtmenl^ honest man, whidi gsTO her sad 
thon^ts'; and aa for the great oak parlour, it iraa nerer 
opened but to be alied, waslied, and dusted, aoootding to the 
inrariaMe practioe of the fBXsSSt^^ anleas iqwo their most solemn 
f esttvab. In the matted room, thnefore^ they were settled, 
surromided bj pidde-poti and emiserves of aU kinda^ which the 
tirdeooMU housekeeper canttnned to oompomid, oat of mere hsbiti 
althougji neither she herself nor any one eLse ever partoc^ of 
the comfits whidi she so v^goJariy porepaxed. 

Morton, adapting his nanatxre to the compiehendon of his 
auditor, indTormed her briefly of the wreck of the Toesd and the 
loss of all hands^ excepting two or three common seamen, who 
had eariy secured the skifl^ and were just putting off from the 
TcsBcl when he leaped from the deck into their boat^ and 
unexpectedly, as wdl as contraiy to their indimUion, made 
himself partner of their voyage and of their safety. Landed 
at Flushing^ he was fortunate enough to meet with an dd 
oflbser who had been in service with Us fother. By his advio^ 
he shunned going immediatdy to The Hague^ but forwarded 
his letters to the court of the Stadtholder. 

'Our Prince,' said tiic veteran, 'must as yet keep tenns 
with his father-fai-law and with your King Charles; and to 
approach him in the character of a Scottidi malcontent would 
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FBuder it improdent for him to dintingniHh 700 bj his faTOur. 
Wait» thereforo, his oiden, without fordDg yoorself on his 
notice; obflerve the Btrioteet pradenoe and retiranent; aasume 
for the present a diffiarent name; shun the company of the 
British exiles; and, depend upon it^ you will not repent your 
prudence.' 

The old friend of Silas Morton aigued justly. After a 
considerable time had elapsed, the Prince of Orange, in a 

S ogress through the United States^ came to the town where 
orton, impatient at his situation and the incognito which he 
was obliged to observe, still continued, neyerthelesB, to be a 
resident. He had an hour of private interview assigned, in 
which the Prince expressed himself highly pleased with his in* 
telligence, his prudence, and the libend view which he seemed 
to take of the factions of his native country, their motives and 
their purposes. 

'I would gladly,' said William, 'attach you to my own 
person, but tlutt camiot be without giving offence in England. 
But I will do as much for you, as well out of recfpect for the 
sentiments you have expressed as for the recommendations you 
have brought me. Here is a commission in a Swiss regiment 
at present in garrison in a distant province, where you will 
meet few or none of your countrymen. Continue to be Captain 
Melville, and let the name of Morton sleep till better dajrs.' ., 

'Thus began my fortune,' continued Morton; 'and my 
services have, on various occasions, been distinguished by his 
Boyal Highness, until the moment that brought him to Britain 
as our political deliverer. His commands must excuse my 
sUence to my few Mends in Scotiand ; and I wonder not at the 
report of my death, considering the wreck of the vessel, and 
that I found no occasion to use the letters of exchange with 
which I was furnished by the liberality of some of them, a dr- 
eumstance which must have confirmed the belief that I had 
perished.' 

' But, dearhinny,' asked Mis. Wilson, 'did ye find nae Scotch 
body at the Prince cfOrsnger's court that kenn'd vet Iwad.hae 
thought Morton o' Milnwood was kenn'da' through the country.' 

'I was purposely engaged in distant service^' said Mort<»i, 
'until a period when few, without as deep and kind a motive 
of interest as yours, Ailie, would have known the stripling 
Morton in Majoi>General Melville.' 

'Malville was your mother's name,' said Mrs. Wilson; 'but 
Aforton sounds &r bonnier in my auld lugs. And when ye 

VI 24 
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tak op the laiidahip je maun tak the anld name and desigDa- 
tian again.' 

^ I am like to be in no haate to do either the one or the other, 
Ailie^ for I haye some roaoona for the present to oonoeal my 
being alive firomeTeiy one but yon; and aa for the laiidahip oif 
Milnwoody it bb in aa good handa.' 

'Aa gode handa^ hinnyl' re-eohoed Ailie; Tm iK^wfa'ye 
are no mflaning minet The rente and the landa are bat a aair 
faah to me. And Fm ower failed to tak a helpmate^ though 
Wjlie Maotriokit^ the writer, was rery pmiwing^ and spak Yery 
oivilly ; but I'm ower anld a oat to draw that strae before me. 
He canna whUly-wha me as he's dune mony a ane. And then 
I thought aye ye wad oome baok, and I wad get my piokle meal 
and my soup milk, and keep a' thinga right abont ye aa I used 
to do in your puir unole'a time^ and it wad be just pleasme 
eneugh for me to see ye thrive and guide the gear oanny. Tell 
hae learned that in Holland, Pse wanant^ for they're thrifty folk 
there, as I hear telL But yell be for keeping rather a mair 
house than puir auld Milnwood thafa gene; and, indeed, I 
would approre o' your eating butoher-meat maybe aa aften as 
three times arweek, it keeps the wind out o' the stamaek.' 

'We will talk of all this another time,' said Morton, surpriaed 
at the generosity upon a laxge scale which mingled in Ailie's 
thoughts and actions with habitual and sordid parsimony, and 
at the odd contrast between her lore of saving and indiflfonnoe 
to self-acquisition. 'Ton must know,' he continued, 'thatlam 
In this country only for a few days on some special buainess of 
importance to the government, and therefore, Ailie, not a word 
of having seen me. At some other time I will acquaint you 
fully wi& my motives and intentiona.' 

'E'en be it sae, my jo,' replied Ailie^ *I can keep a seorat 
like my neighbours ; and weel auld Ifilnwood kenn'd it^ honest 
man, for he tauld me where he keepit his gear, and thatfa what 
maist folk like to hae as private as possibly may be. Butcome 
awa wi' me, hinny, till I show ye uie oak-paikur how grandly 
ifs keepit^ just as if ye had been erpected heme every day; I 
loot naebody sort it but my ain hands. It was a kind o' dIve^ 
tisement to me, thou^ whiles the tear wan into my ee^ and I 
said to mysell, what needs I faah wi' grates, and carpets^ and 
ouahi<His, and the muckle brass candleatidcs^ ony mair! for 
they'll ne'er come heme that aught it rightfully.' 

With these words she hauled him away to tUs aoMdwa 
Bometonmif the serubbing and cleaning whereof was her daily 
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emipkytoeat, as its high stete of good otdflr Mostitated the 
Toiy pride of her heart Mortoii, as he foUowed her into the 
xoom^ underwent a rebuke for not 'dighting his shnne^' which 
showed that Ailie had not rBlinquiahed her habits of anthoritj. 
On entering the oak-parloor, he could not but leoolleot the 
feelings of solemn awe with which, when a boy, he had been 
affected at his occasional and rare admission to an apartment 
which he then supposed had not its equal saye in the halls of 
princes. It may be readily supposed that the wQiked-worsted 
ohairBy with their short ebony 1^ and long upright backs, 
bad lost much of their influence over his mind; Uiat the huge 
bnas andirons seemed diminished in splendour; that the green 
wonted tapestry appeared no masterpiece of the Arras loom ; 
and that the room looked, on the whole, dark, gloomy, and dis- 
consolate. Tet there were two objects, ' the counterfeit present- 
ment of two brothers,' which, dissimilar as those described by 
Hamlet^ affected his mind with a yariety of sensations. One 
full-length portrait represented his £ather, in complete armour, 
with a countenance indicating his masculine and determined 
character; and the other set forth his uncle, in Telret and 
brocade^ looking as if he were ashamed of his own finery, 
though entirely indebted for it to the liberality of the painter. 

* It was an idle fancy,' Ailie said, 'to dress the honest auld 
man in thae expensiye &d-lalls that he ne'erwore in his life, in- 
stead o* his doruce rajdoch grey, and his band wi' the narrow 
edging/ 

In private, Morton could not help being much of her opinion; 
lor anything approadbing to the dress of a gentleman sate as 
ill on the ungainly person of his relative as an open or generous 
ezpreasion would have done on his mean and money-making 
features. He now extricated himself from Ailie to visit some 
of his haunts in the neighbouring wood, whfle her own hands 
made an addition to the dinner she was preparing; an incident 
no otherwise remarkable than as it cost tiie life of afowl, which 
for any event of less importance than the airival cxf Henry 
Morton might have cackled on to a good old age ere Ailie 
could have been guilty of the extravagance of killing and 
dressing it. The meal was seasoned by talk of old times, and 
by the plans which Ailie laid out for futurity, in which she 
assigned her young master all the prudential habits of her old 
one, and planned out the dexterity with which she was to 
exercise her dutf as govemante. Morton let the old woman 
onjoy her day-dreams and oasUe-buOding during moments of 
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nioh pkaravBy and dieiemd till some fitter oeoiiiniHi the oooih 
mnniofttioa of his pozpoae agnin to zetam and spend his life 
upon the Oootiiientt 

His next can was to lay aside his militaiy diess, whioh he 
oonmdered likely to render more diffieolt his researches after 
Baxlej. He exchanged it for a grey doablet and doakyfotmeriy 
his usoal attire at Milnirood^ and which Mrs. Wilson prodooed 
from a chest of walnnt-tree^ wherein she had laid them aside^ 
withont forgetting carefully to farash and air them frnm time 
to time. Morton retained his sword and firearmsy withont which 
few persons trarelled in those unsettled times. 

When he appeared in his new attire, Mrs. Wilson was first 
tibankfol 'that they fitted him sae decently, shice^ thon^ he 
was nae fatter, yet he looked mair manly thim when he was tsen 
free Milnwood.' Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving 
dd clothes to be what she calkd 'beet-mastem to the new,' 
and was far advanced in the histoiy of a velyet doak belonging 
to the late Milnwood, which had first been converted to a vdvet 
doublet, and then into a pair of breeches, and appeared each 
time as good as new, when Morton interrupted her account d 
its transmigration to bid ber good-bye. 

He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to ber feelings by ex- 
pressing the necessity be was under of proceeding on his journey 
that evening. 

'And where are ye gaunt And what wad ye do that for! 
And whar wad ye deep but in your ain house^ after ye hae 
been sae mony years frae bamet' 

'I feel all the unkindness of it^ Ailie, but it must be so; and 
that was the reason that I attempted to conceal myself from 
you, as I suspected you would not let me part from you so 
easUv.' 

'But whar are ye gaun, then t' said Ailie^ once more. 'Saw 
e'er mortal een the like o' you, just to come ae moment and 
flee awa like an arrow out of a bow the neistf ' 

'I must go down,' replied Morton, 'to Niel Blane^ the Piper's 
Howff. He oan give me a bed, I suppose t' 

'A bed I Fse warrant can be,' replied Ailie, 'and gar ye 
pay weel f or't into the bargain. Laddie, I daresay ye had lost 
your wits in thae foreign parts, to gang and gie siller for a 
supper and a bed, and might hae baith for naething, and thanks 
t'ye for accepting them.' 

'I assure you, Ailie,' said Morton, desirous to silence her 
remonstrances, 'that this is a business of great importance, 
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in which I may be a great gainer, and oannoi poeaibly be a 
loser.' 

< I duuta see how that can be^ if je begin by giemg maybe 
the feok o* twal ehiUingB Soots for your sapper; but young 
fblks are aye yentoresome, and think to get siUer that way. 
My puir amd master took a surer gate^ and neyer parted wi' it 
when he had anes gotten't.' 

Perseyeting in his desperate resolution, Morton took leaye 
of Ailie and mounted his horse to proceed to the little town, 
after exacting a solemn promise that she would conceal his re- 
turn until she again saw or heard from him. 

^I am not yery extrayagant^' was his natural reflection, as 
he trotted slowly towards tbB town; 'but were Ailie and I to set 
up house together, as she proposes, I think my profusion would 
Ineak the good oM oreations's heart before a wedL were out.' 



OHAPTEB XLI 

What's the jolly host 
Yoa told me off T has been my oastom e?er 
To pwley with mine host. 

Movsov reabhfid the boroagh-towii without ^f^^g frith any 
remarkable adventure^ and alighted at the little inn. It had 
occurred to him more than once, while upon his journey, that 
hia resumption of the dress which he had worn while a youth, 
although faYOurable to his Tiews in other respectfl^ mi^^t 
render it more difficult for him to remain incognito. But a 
few yean of campaigns and wandering had so changed his 
appearance that he had great confidence that in the grown 
man, whose brows exhibited the traces of resolution and con- 
siderate thought^ none would recognise the raw and bashful 
stripling who w(m the game of the popinjay. The only chance 
was, that here and there some Whig whom he had led to battle 
might remember the Captain of the Milnwood Marksmen; but 
the risk, if there was any, could not be guarded against. 

The HowfT seemed full and frequented as if possessed of 
all its old celebrity. The person and demeanour of Niel BLane^ 
more fat and less dTil tkum of yore^ intimated that he had 
increased as well in purse as in corpulence; f(xr in Scotland 
a landlord's complaisance for his guests decreases in exact pro- 
portion to his rise in the world. His daughter had acquired 
the air of a dexterous barmaid, undisturM by the droanh 
stances of love and war, so apt to perplex her in the exercise 
of her Tocation. Both showed Morton the degree of atten- 
tion which could have been expected by a stnuiger tntTeUing 
without attendants, at a time when they were particularly the 
badges of distmction. He took upon himself exactly the char- 
acter his appearance presented — went to the stable and saw 
his horse acconm^odated, then returned to the house, and, 
seating himself in the public room (for to request one to 
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himMlf wodldy in those day% have been tbonght an cyverween- 
ing degree of omoeit)^ he found himeelf in the reaej apartment 
in which he had acme jearB before oelebnKted his viotoiy at the 
game of the popinjay, a joookr pref ennent which led to so many 
serioua oonsequflnceB. 

He felt himself, as may weU be supposed, a mocdi dianged 
man sinoe that festivity; and jet, to lode around him, the 
groaps assembled in the Howff seemed not diaaimilar to those 
whi<& the same soene had fonneriy presented. Two or three 
buighera husbanded their 'dribbles o' brandy'; two or three 
dragoons lounged over their muddy ale^ and cursed the in- 
aotiye times thiftt allowed them no better cheer. Their oomet 
did not, indeed, play at backgammon with the curate in his 
cassock, but he dramc a little modicum of aqua mirabilia with 
the grey-doakedPtesbyterian minister. The scene was another, 
and yet the same^ difiMng only in petsoos, but conresponding 
in general diaracter. 

' Let the tide of the world wax or wane as it will,' Morton 
thought, as he looked around him, 'enough will be found to fill 
the places which chance renders vacant; and, in the usual 
occupations and amusements of lif e^ human beings will succeed 
each other, as leaves upon the same tree^ with the same indi- 
vidual difference and &» same general resemblance.' 

After pausing a few minutes^ Morton, whose experience had 
tau|^t hun the readiest mode of securing attention, ordered 
a pint of daret^ and, as the smiling landkod appeared with 
the pewter measure foaming fresh from the tap ^or bottlinff 
wine was not then in ladiion), he asked him to sit down and 
take a share of the good cheer. This invitation was peeuli- 
aily acceptable to Nid Blane^ who^ if he did not positivdy 
expect it from every guest not provided with better comr 
pany, yet recdved it from many, and was not a whit abashed 
or surprised at the summons. He sat down, along with his 
guest, in a seduded nook near the diimney; and while he 
received encoaiagement to drink by far the greater share of 
the liquor before them, he entered at length, as a part of his 
expected function^ upon the news of the country — ^the births^ 
deaths, and marriages, the change of property , the downfall 
of old families, and the rise of new. But politics^ now the 
fertile source d! eloquence, mine host did not care to mingle in 
bis theme; and it was only in answer to a question of Morton 
he replied with an air of indifference. 'Um 1 ay I we aye 



that he replied with an air of indifference, 'Um 1 ay I we aye 
hae sodgers amang us, mair or less. There's a wheen German 
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hone down at Glasgow yonder; they oa' their emrnnander 
Wittybody, or some no name, though he's aa graye and grew- 
aome an aiUd Dutohman aa e'er I saw/ 

'Wittenbddfperhi^f' saidMmrton; 'an old man, with grey 
hair and short blaok nnouataohes; speaks seldom!' 

'And smokes for ever,' replied Niel Blane. 'I see yonr 
honour kens the man. He may be a Tory gude man too^ for 
au|^t I see, that is, considering he is a sodger and a Dutch- 
man ; but if he were ten generals, and as mony Wittybodies, he 
has nae skill in the pipes ; he gar'd me stop in the middle of 
"Torphichen's Bant^^ tiie best piece o' musk) that ever bag gsa 
wind to.' 

'But these fellows,' said Morton, glancing his eye towards 
the soldiers that were in the apartment^ 'are not of his oorpst' 

'Na» na, these are Scotch dragoons,' said mine host; 'our 
ain auld caterpillars ; these were Olayer^se's lads a while syne^ 
and wad be again, maybe, if he had the lang ten in his hand.' 

'Is there not a report of his deatht' inquired Morton. 

'Troth is there,' said the landlord; ' your honour is ri^t: 
there is sic a fieeiDg rumour; bttt> in my puir opinion, it's lang 
or the deil die. I wad hae the folks hm lode to themsells. 
If he makes an outbreak, hell be doun frae the Hielands or I 
could drink this glass; and whare are they then! A'thae hellr 
rakers o' dragoons wad be at his whistle in a moment. Nae 
doubt they're Willie's men e'en now, as they were James's a 
while syne; and reason good — ^they fight for their pay; what 
else hae they to fight for ! They hae neither lands nor housei^ 
I trow. There's ae gude thing o' the change— or the BeTolutioD, 
as they ca' it — ^folks may sp^kk out afore thae birkies now, and 
nae fear o' being hauled awa to the guard-house, or having the 
thumikins screwed on your finger-ends^ just as I wad driye the 
screw through a ccnk.' 

There was a little pause, when Morton, feeling confident in 
the progress he had made in mine host's familiarity, asked, 
though with the hesitation proper to one who puts a question 
on the answer to which rests scnnething of importance— 
' Whether Blane knew a woman in that neighbourhood called 
EliaabethMacluiet' 

'Whether I ken Bessie Madure!' answered the landlord, 
with a landlord's laugh. 'How can I htU ken my ain wife's — 
haly be her rest ! — ^my ain wife's first gudeman's sister, Bessie 
Maclure ! An honest wife she is, but sair she's been trysted wi' 
misfortunes — ^the loss o' twa decent lads o' sons, in the time o' 
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tlie peneoatioii, IM tbej ca' it nowadays; and doucdv and 
deoNitl J she has borne her buideni blanung nane and con- 
demning nane. If there's an honest wcHman in the world, it's 
Bessie Macloie. And to lose her twa sons, as I was sayings and 
to hae dngoons clinked down on her lor a month bye-past, for, 
be Whig or Tory nppennoet, they aye quarter thae loons on 
Tiotuallers — ^to lose, as I was saying ' 

'This woman keeps an inn, Uienf ' interrupted Morton. 

'A public, in a puir way,' replied Blane, looking round at 
his own superior accommodations — 'a sour bxowst o' sma' ale 
that she seUs to folk that are ower drouthy wi' trayel to be 
nice; but naething to ca' a stirring trade or a thriving change- 
house.' 

'Can you get me a guide there!' said Morton. 

'Tour honour wiU rest here a' the nightf yell hardly get 
accommodation at Bessie's,' said Niel, whose regard for his 
deoeased wife's relatiYe by no means extended to sending com- 
pany from his own house to hers. 

' There is a friend,' answered Morton, ' whom I am to meet 
with there, and I coody called here to take a stiiTup-cup and 
inquire the way.' 

'Tour honour had better,' answered the landlord, with the 
perseyeranoe of his calling 'send some ane to warn your friend 
to come on here.' 

'I tell you, landlord,' answered Morton, impatiently, 'that 
will not serve my purpose; I must go straight to this woman 
Maehxre's houses and I desire you to find me a guide.' 

' Aweel, sir, yell choose for youisell, to be sure,' said Niel 
Blane, somewhat disconcerted; 'but deil a guide yell need, if 
ye gae doun the water for twa mile or sae, as gin ye were boimd 
for Milnwood House, and then tak the first broken disjasked- 
looking road that makes for the hills — ^yell ken't by a broken 
ash-tree that stands at the side o' a bum just where the roads 
meet — and then travel out the path; ye canna miss Widow 
Madure's public^ for deU another house or hauld is on the road 
for ten lang Scots miles, and that's worth twenty English. I 
am sorry your honour would think o* gaun out o' my house the 
night. But my wife's gude-sister is a decent woman, and it's 
no lost that a friend gets.' 

Morton accordingly paid his reckoning and departed. The 
sunset of the summer day placed him at the adi-tree, where 
the path led up towards the moon. 

'Here,' he said to himself, 'my misfortunes commenced; for 
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just here, when Barkj and I wero about to sepante on the 
fint night we ever met^ he was alanned by the intelligenoe 
that the paasee were aeoiired bj aoldien lymg in wait lor him. 
Beneath that very aah aate the <dd woman who i^ypriaed him of 
his danger. How stnmge that my whole fortoneB ahoold have 
become inaepanbly interwoven with that man's, without any- 
thing more on iot part than the disohaige of an ordinaiy doty 
of humanity ! W ould to Heaven it were possiUe I oould find 
my humble quiet and tranquillity of mind upon the epot whete 
I lost them 1' 

Thus arranging his reflections betwixt speeeh and though 
he turned his horse's head up the path. 

Evening lowered around him as he advanced up the nanow 
dell which had once been a wood^ but was now a ravine divested 
of trees, unless where a few, frnn their inacoessible situation 
on the edge of precipitous banks, or dinging among rocks and 
huge stones, defied the invasion of men and of cattle, like the 
scattered tribes of a conquered countiy, driven to take refuge 
in the barren strength of its mountahis. These too^ wasted 
and decayed, seemed rather to exist than to flourish, and only 
served to indicate what the landscape had once been. But the 
stream bmwled down among them in all its freshness and 
vivacity, giving the life and animation which a mountain 
rivulet alone can confer on the barest and most savage soenei^ 
and which the inhabitants of such a country miss when gaiing 
even upon the tranquO winding of a majestic stream through 
plains of fertility, and beside palaces of splendour. The track 
of the road followed the course of the brook, which was now 
visible, and now only to be distinguished by its brawling heaid 
among the stones, or in the clefts of the rook, that occamonally 
interrupted its course. 

' Murmurer that thou art,' said Morton, in the enthuaiaam 
of his reverie, 'why chafe with the rooks that stop thy oourae 
for a momentt lliere is a sea to receive thee in its boeom; 
and there is an eternity for man when his fretful and hasty 
course through the vale of time shall be ceased and over. 
What thy petty fuming is to the deep and vast billows of a 
shoreless ocean, are our cares, hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows 
to the objects which must occupy us through itke awful and 
boundless succession of ages.' 

Thus moraUsing, our traveller passed on till the dell opened, 
and the banks, receding from the brook, left a little green vale^ 
exhibiting a croft or smaU field, on which some com was 
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growing and a oottage^ whaw indb weve not above five f aet high, 
and whoae thatehad zoof, green with moifltare^ age^ boiue-leek, 
and giMBy had in some plaoea soffiBived damage fran the eneioach- 
ment of two oowbi whoae qvpetite tfaia appeaianoe of Teidiue 
had dxrerted from their more legitimate paatnre. An ill-spelt 
and worae-written inioriptkm intimated tothe traTellerthat he 
might here find refreshment for man and hone; nounaooeptaUe 
intimation, rude as the hut appeared to be» oansideiing the 
wild path he had trod in approaching it, and the high and 
waste moontains whioh rose in desolate dignity behind this 
humble aaylum. 

'It must indeed hare been,' thought Morton, 'in some suoh 
spot as this that Builej was likely to find a oongmiial oon- 
fidant' 

As he approached, he observed the good dame of the house 
herself seated by the door; she had hitherto been oonoealed 
finom him by a huge alder bush. 

'€kx)d eyening^ mother,' said the traveller. 'Tour name 
is Mistress Maduret' 

* Elizabeth Maolure^ sir, a poor widow,' was the reply. 

'Can you lodge a stranger for a nightf ' 

'I can, sir, if he will be pleased with the widow's oake and 
the widow's cruise.' 

' I have been a soldier, good dame,' answered Morton, 'and 
nothing can come amiss to me in the way of entertainment.' 

'Asodger, sir t' said the old woman, with a sigh. 'Godsend 
ye abetter trade!' 

' It is believed to be an honourable profession, my good dame. 
I hope you do not think the worse of me for having belonged 
toitt' 

' I judge no one, sir,' replied the woman, 'and your voice 
sounds like that of a civil gentleman; but I hae witnessed sae 
mubkle ill wi' sodgering in this puir land that I am e'en con- 
tent that I can see nae mair o't wi' these sightless oigans.' 

As she sp(dLe thus^ Morton observed that she was blind. 

'Shall I not be troublesome to you, my good damet' 
he^ compassionately; 'your infiimity seems ill calculated for 
your profession.' 

' Na, sir,' answered the old woman ; ' I can gang about the 
house readily enough; and I hae a bit lassie to help me, and 
the dragoon lads will look after your horse when they come 
heme fme their patrol, for a sma' matter; they are dviUer now 
than lang syne.' 
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and freedom of wonhip to tender conacieneee, it^s little matter 
what it has brcmght to a pair blind worm like me.' 

'Still,' replied Morton, 'I oannot see how it ooidd poosiUy 
injure you.' 

' It's a lang story, sir/ answered his hostess, with a sigju 
'But ae night, sax weeks or thereby afore BoUiwell Brig^ a 
young gentleman stopped at this puir cottage, stiff and bloody 
with wounds, pale and dune out wi' ridings and his hone sae 
weaiy he oouldna dng ae foot after the other, and his foes 
were dose ahint him, and he was ane o' our enemies. What 
oould I do, sirt Tou that's a sodger will think me but a silly 
auld wife ; but I fed him, and rdieyed him, and keepit him 
hidden till the punuit was ower.' 

'And who,' said Morton, 'dazes disapproye of your having 
done sot' 

'I kenna,' answered the blind woman; 'I gat ill-will about 
it amang some o' our ain folk. They said I should has been to 
him what Jael was to Sisera, But weel I wot I had nae diyine 
oommand to shed blood, and to save it was baith like a woman 
and a Christian. And then they said I wanted natural aflbo- 
tion, to relieve ane that beianged to the band that murdered 
my twasons.' 

'That murdered your two sonst' 

'Ay, sir; though maybe yell gie their deaths another nama 
The tane f dl wi' sword in hand, fitting for a broken National 
Ckyyenant ; the tother — 0, they took 1^ and shot him dead 
on the green before his mother's face I My anld een daoled 
when the shots were looten ofl^ and, to my thought^ they 
waxed weaker and weaker ever since that weary day; and 
sorrow, and heartbreak, and tears that would not be dried 
might help on the disorder. But, alas I betraying Lord Evan- 
dale's young blood to lus enemies' sword wad ne'er has brou|^ 
my Ninian and Johnie aliye again.' 

'Lord Evandalel' said Morton, in surprise. 'Was it Lord 
Evandale whose life you saved t' 

'In troth, eren lus,' she replied. 'And kind he was to me 
after, and gae me a cow and call^ malti meal, and siller, bdA 
nane durst steer me when he was in power. But we live on 
an outside bit of Tillietudlem land, and the estate was nir 
plea'd between Leddy Mazgaret BeUenden and the present 
Laird, Basil Olifant, and Lord Evandale backed the auld leddy 
for love o' her daughter Miss Edith, as the country said, ane o' 
the best and bonniest lasses in Scotland. But they behuved 
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to ^ WBjf and Baiil gat the Oaade and land, and on the back 
o' ^nBt came the BerolatioD, and wha to turn ooat faster than 
theljuidt for he said he had been a true Whig a' the time^ and 
tamed Papist only for laahion's sake. And then he got fayooTy 
and Lord Evandale's head was under water ; for he was ower 
proud and manfa' to bend to every blast o' idnd, though mony 
a ane may ken as weel as me that, be his ain pxindples as they 
mighty he was nae ill friend to our folk when he ocmld protect 
xm, and far kinder than Basil Olifant^ that aye keepit the 
cobble head doun the streamu But he was set by and ill 
looked on, and his word ne'er asked ; aiKi then BasiJ^ wha's a 
revengefu' man, set himaell to yeot him in a' shapes^ and 
espedally by oppressing and despoiling the auld blind widow, 
Baasie Machue, that sayed Lord Evandale^s lif e^ and that he 
was sae kind to. But he's mistaftn, if that's his end ; for it 
will be lang or Lord Eyandale hears a word frae me about the 
selling my kye for rent or e'er it was due, or the putting the 
dragoons on me when the country's quiet^ or ony thing else 
that will yex him; I can bear my ain burden patientlyi and 
warld's loss is the least part o't.' 

Astonished and interested at this picture of patient^ grateful, 
and highrminded resignation^ Morton could not help bestowing 
an execration upon the pooivspirited rascal who had taken such 
a dastardly course of yengeance. 

'Dinna curse him, sir,' said the old woman ; ' I haye heard 
a good man say that a curse was like a stone flung up to the 
heayens, and maist like to return on the head that sent it^ 
But if ye ken Lord Eyandale, bid him look to himsell, for I 
hear strange words pass atween the sodgen that are lying here^ 
and his name is often mentioned ; and the tane o' them has 
been twice up at Tillietudlem. He's a kind of fayourtte wi' the 
Laird, though he was in former times ane o^ the maist cruel 
oppreeaon eyer rade through a country — out-taken Sergeant 
Bothwell — ^they ca' him Inglis.' * 

*1 haye the deepest interest in Lord Eyandale's safety,' 
said Morton, 'and you may depend on my finding some 
mode to apprise him of these suspicious circumstances. And 
in return, my good friend, will you indulge me with another 
question! Do you know anytiiing of Quintin Mackell of 
bongrayt* 

'Bo I know whomV echoed the blind woman, in a tone of 
great surprise and alarm. 

« See Note 86. 
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(QuintinMaokell of IrongAy,' repeated Mortoii; 'is thero 
anything 80 aknning in ihe soimdof that name!' 

*Na» na,' anawered the wcnuan, with hemtatioD, *bat to hear 
him asked after by a stranger and a aodger — Gnde protect ni^ 
what mischief is to come next 1 ' 

'N(me by my means, I assure yon,' said Morton; 'the 
sabject of my inquiry has nothing to fear from me, if, as I 
suppose^ this Quintin Mackell is the same with John Balr- ' 

< Do not mention his name^' said the widow, pressing his lips 
with her fingeis. * I see you hare his secret simL his passwonl, 
and ni be free wi' you. But^ for God's sake, speak krand and 
low. In the name of Hearen, I trust ye seek him not to hia 
hurt! Tesaidye wereasodgert' 

'I said truly; but one he has nothing to fear from. I 
commanded a party at Bothwell Bridge.' 

* Indeed 1 ' said the woman. 'And Terily there is something 
in your roioe I can trust. Te speak prompt and readily, and 
like an hcmest man.' 

' I trust I am so,' said Morton. 

'But nae diopleasure to you, sir, in thaa waefu' times,' con- 
tinued Mrs. Madure, 'the hand of brother is against brother, 
and he fears as miokle ahnaist frae this government as e'er 
he did frae the auld persecutors.' 

'Indeedt' said Morton, in a tone of inquiry; 'I was not 
aware of that. But I am only just now returned from 
abroad.' 

' 111 tell ye, ' said the blind woman, first assuming an attitude 
of listening that showed how eflfootually her powers of collecting 
intelligence had been transferred from the eye to the ear ; lor, 
insteadof casting a glance of circumspection around, she stooped 
her face, and turned her head slowly around, in such a manner 
as to ensure that there was not the slightest sound stirring in 
the neighbourhood, and then continued — ' 111 tell ye, Te ken 
how he has laboured to raise up again the GoTenant, burned, . 
broken, and buried in the hard hearts and selfish deyices of tUui 
stubborn people. Now, when he went to Holland, far from the 
countenance and thanks of the great, and the comfortaUe 
fellowship of the godly, both whilk he was in right to expect, 
the Prince of Orange vnd show him no favour, and the ministeis 
no godly communion. This was hard to bide for ane that had 
suflfered and done midde— ower mickle^ it may be— but why 
suld I be a judge t He came back to me and to the auld place 
o' refuge that had often reoeiTed him in lus distresses, mair 
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espedally before the great day of Tietoiy at Dnimdog, for I 
Ball ne'er forget how he was bending hither of a' nights in the 
year on that e'enlng after the play, when young Milnwood wan 
the p^nnjay ; bat I warned hun off for thistt time.' 

* What! exclaimed Morton, Ut was you tluit sat hi your red 
doak by the highroad and told him there was a lion in the 
path!' 

'In the name of Hearen I wha are yet' said the old wcnnan, 
breakii^ off her nanative in astonishment. ' But be wha ye 
may/ she continued, resuming it with tranquillity, 'ye can ken 
naething waur o' me than that I hae been willing to saTC the 
life o' friend and foe.' 

' I know no ill of you, Mrs. Maclure, and I mean no ill by 
you ; I only wished to show you that I know so much of this 
person's affiiirs, that I might be safely entrusted with the rest. 
Proceed, if you please, in your narrative.' 

' There is a strange command in your Toice,' said the blind 
woman, 'though its tones are sweet. I haye little mair to say. 
The Stewarts hae been dethroned, and William and Mary reign 
in their stead, but nae mair word of the Ck>yenant thui if it 
w^ve a dead letter. They hae taen the Indulged clergy, and 
/m, Enustian General Assembly of the ance pure and triumphant 
^ Kirk of Scotland, even into their TCiy arms and bosoms. Our 
faithfu' champions o' the testimony agree e'en waur wi' this 
than wi' the open tyranny and apostasy of the persecuting 
times^ for souls are hardened and deadened, and the mouths of 
fasting multitudes are crammed wi' fizzenless bran instead of the 
sweet word in season ; and mony an hungxy, starving creature^ 
when he sits down on a Sunday forenoon to get something that 
might warm him to the great work, has a dry clatter o' morality 
driven about his lugs, and * 

' In short,' said Morton, desirous to stop a discussion which 
the good old woman, as enthusiastically attached to her reli- 
gious profession as to the duties of humanity, might prob- 
ably have indulged longer — 'in short, you are not disposed to 
acquiesce in this new government^ and Burley is of the same 
opinion?' 

' Many of our brethren, snr, are of belief we fought for the 
Covenanti and fturted, and prayed, and suffered for that grand 
national league, and now we are like neither to see nor hear tell 
of that which we suffered, and fought, and fasted, and prayed 
for. And anes it was thought something might be made by 
bringing back the auld family on a new baigain and a new 

VI %^ 
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bottom, 9Mf after a', when King James went awa, I nnderatand 
the great quarrel of the Knglwh against him was in behalf of 
fleven unhallowed prelates; and sae, though ae part of our 
people were free to join wi' the present model, and levied an 
armed regiment under the Terl of Angus, jet our honest friend, 
and others that stude up for purity of dootarine and freedom of 
eonadenoe, were determined to hear the breath o' the Jacobites 
before they took part again them, fearing t6 fa' to the ground 
like a wall built with unslaked mortar, or from sitting between 
twa stools.' 

'They ohoee an odd quarter,' said Morton, 'from whidi to 
expect freedom of consoienoe and purity of doctrine.' 

'O, dear sir!' said the landlady, 'the natural dayBpring 
rises in the east, but the spiritual dayspring may rise in the 
north, for what we blinded mortals ken.' 

'And Buriey went to the north to seek itf replied the 
guest 

'Truly ay, sir; and he saw dayer'se himwall, that they oa' 
Dundee now.' 

'What!' exclaimed Morton, in amasement; 'I would have 
sworn that meeting would have been the last of one of their 
lives.' 

' Na, na, sir ; in troubled times, as I understand,' said Mrs. 
Maclure, ' Uiere's sudden changes — Montgomery, and Ferguson, 
and mcmy ane mair that were Eling James's greatest faea, are 
on his side now ; Claver'se spake our friend fur, and sent him 
to consult with Lord Evandale. But then there was a break- 
off, for Lord Evandale wadna look at, hear, or speak wi' him ; 
and now he's anes wud and aye waur, and roars lor revenge 
again Lord Evandale^ and will hear nought of ony thing but 
bum and slay ; and thae starts o' passion I they unsettle his 
mind, and gie the Enemy sair advantages.' 

'The enemyf said Morton. 'What enemy t' 

' What enemy t Are ye acquainted familiariy wi' John Bal- 
four o' Buriey, and dinna ken that he has had sair and fre- 
quent combats to sustain against the Evil One! Did ye ever 
see him alone but the Bible was in his hand and the drawn 
sword on his knee t Did ye never sleep in the same room wi' 
him, and hear him strive in his dreuns with the delusions 
of Satant 0, ye ken little o' him, if ye have seen him only in 
fair daylight, ibr nae man can put tiie face uptm his doleful 
visits and strifes that he can do. I hae seen him, after sic a 
strife of agony, tremble, that an infant might hae hekt him, 
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the hair cm his brow was diapping as fiuit as ever my 
puir thatched roof did in a heavy rain. 

As she spoke, iiiorton began to recoUect the appearance 
of Bnrley during his sleep in the hay-loft at Mihiwood, the 
report of Cuddie that his senses had become impaired, and 
acnne irhisperB currant among the Cameronians, who boasted 
ft«quentlv of Buriey's sonl-exeroisesi and his strifes with the 
foul fiend; which several ciroumstanoes led him to conclude 
that this man himself was a victim to those delusions, though 
his mind, naturaUy acute and forcible, not only disguised his 
superstition from those in whose opinion it might have dis- 
credited his judgment, but by exerting such a force as is said 
to be proper to those aflSicted with epOepsy, could postpone the 
fits which it occasioned until he was either freed from super- 
intendence, or surrounded by such as held him more highly on 
account of these visitations. It was natural to suppose, and 
could easily be inferred from the narrative of Mrs. Maclure, 
that disappointed ambition, wrecked hopes, and the downfall of 
the party which he had served with sudi desperate fidelity, 
were likely to aggravate enthusiasm into temporary insanity. 
It was, indeed, no uncommon circumstance in those singular 
times, that men like Sir Harry Vane, Harrison, Overton, and 
others, themselves slaves to the wildest and most enthusiastic 
dreams, could, when mingling with the world, conduct them- 
selves not only with good sense in difficulties and courage ill 
dangers, but with the most acute sagacity and determined 
valour. The subsequent part of Mrs. Madure's information 
confirmed Morton in these impressions. 

' In the grey of the morning,' she said, 'my little Peggy sail 
show ye the gate to him before the sodgers are up. But ye 
maun let his hour of danger, as he ca's it^ be ower, afore ye 
venture on him in his place of refuge. Peggy will tell ye when 
to venture in. She kens his ways weel, for whiles she carries 
him some little helps that he canna do without to sustain life.' 

'And in what retreat^ then,' said Morton, 'has this unfor- 
tunate person found refuge ?' 

'An awBome place,' answered the blind wcnnan, 'as ever 
living creature took refuge in. They ca' it the Black Linn of 
linklater. It's a doleful place ; but he loves it abune a' others, 
because he has sae often been in safe hiding there ; and it's my 
belief he prefers it to a tapestried chamber and a down bed. 
But yell see't. I hae seen it mysell mony a day syne. I was 
a daft hempie lassie then, and little thought what was to come 
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o't^ Wad ye dioose on j things sn; ere ye beUke yoondl to 
your net, for ye maun stir wi' the fint dawn o' the giej lightf 

'Nothing more, my good mother/ aaid MortoQ; and th^ 
parted for the evenmg. 

Morton recommended himadf to Heaven, threw himealf oo 
the bed, heard, between deeping and wakings the trampling of 
the dragoon hones at the riders' retom from their patrol, aod 
then slept somidly after sooh painful agitation. 
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The duksome cave ihey enter, where they found 
The aocureed man, low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in hia sollen mind. 

Spinsxb. 

As the morning began to appear on the mountains, a gentle 
knock was heud at the door of the humble apartment in 
whioh Morton slept, and a girlish treble voice asked him from 
without, 'If he wad please gang to the Linn or the folk 
laiset' 

He aiose upon the invitation, and, dressing himself hastily, 
went forth and joined his little guide. The moimtain maid 
tript lightly beloie him, through the grey haze, over hill and 
moor. It was a wild and varied walk, unmarked by any 
regular or distinguishable track, and keeping, upon the whole, 
the direction of the ascent of the brook, though without tracing 
its windings. The landscape, as they advanced, became waster 
and more wild, imtil nothing but heath and rock encumbered 
the side of the valley. 

'Is the place stUl distantT said Morton. 

'Nearly a mile o£^' answered the girL 'Well be there 
belyve.' 

'And do you often go this wild journey, my little maid T 

' When grannie sends me wi' nulk and meal to the Ldnn,' 
answered the child. 

'And are you not afraid to travel so wild a road alonet' 

' Hout na, sir,' replied the guide ; ' nae living creature wad 
touch sic a bit thing as I am, and grannie says we need never 
fear ony thing else when we are doing a gude tura.' 

'Strong in innocence as in triple xnaill' said Morton to 
himself, and followed her steps in silence. 

They soon came to a decayed thicket, where brambles and 
thorns supplied the room of the oak and birches of which it 
had once consisted. Here the guide turned short off the open 
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heath, and hy a sheep track conducted Marton to the brook. 
A hoane and sullen roar had in part prepared him for the soene 
which presented itself, yet it was not to be viewed without 
surprise and even terror. When he emerged from the deyious 
path which conducted him through the thicket^ he found himr 
self placed on a ledge of flat rock, projecting over one side of 
a chasm not less than a hundred feet deep, whero the dark 
mountain-stream made a decided and rapid shoot over the 
precipice, and was swallowed up by a deep^ black, yawning gulf. 
The eye in vain strove to see the bottom of the fall ; it oonld 
catch but one sheet of foaming uproar and sheer descent^ until 
the view was obstructed by the projecting crags which indoaed 
the bottom of the waterfall, and lud frmn si^t the dark pool 
which received its tortured waters ; far beneath, at the distanoe 
of perhaps a quarter of a mile, the eye cau|^t the winding 
of the stream as it emerged into a more open course. But for 
that distance they were lost to sight as mudi as if a oaTem 
had been arched over them; and indeed the steep and pro- 
jecting ledges of rock through which they wound their way in 
darkness were very nearly closing and over-roofing their ooarse. 

While Morton gased at this scene of tumulti which seemed, 
by the surrounding thickets and the defts into which the waters 
descended, to seek to hide itself from every eye, his little 
attendant^ as she stood beside him on the platform of rock 
which commanded the best view of the foil, pulled him by the 
sleeve, and said, in a tone which he could not hear without 
stooping lus ear near the speaker, 'Hear till him ! Eh ! hear 
till him!' 

Morton listened more attentively, and out of the very abyss 
into which the brook fell, and amidst the tumultuary sounds 
of the cataract) thought he could distinguish shouts, screams, 
and even articulate words, as if the tortured demxKi of the 
stream had been mingling his complaints with the roar of lus 
broken waters. 

'This is the way,' said the little girl; 'follow me, gin ye 
please, sir, but tak tent to your feet'; and, with the daring 
agility which custom had rendered easy, she vanished from the 
platform on which she stood, and, by notches and slight pro- 
jections in the rock, scrambled down its face into the chasm 
which it overhung. Steady, bold, and active, Morton hesitated 
not to follow her; but the necessary attention to secure his 
hold and footing in a descent where both foot and hand were 
needful for security, prevented him from loddng around him. 
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tiU, having desoended nigh twenty feet^ and being fdxtj or 
aeyenty above the pool which received the fall, his guide made 
a panaei and he again found himself by her aide in a situa- 
tion that appealed equally romantic and precarious. They were 
nearly opposite to the waterfiall, and in point of level situated 
at about one-quarter's depth from the point of the cliff over 
which ifc thundered, and three-fourths of the height above the 
darky deep, and restless pool which received its fall. Both 
these tremendous points, the first shoot, namely, of the yet 
unbroken stream, and the deep and sombre abyss into which it 
was eniptied, were full before him, as well as the whole oon- 
tinuous stream of billowy froth, which, dashing from the one^ 
was eddying and boiling in the other. They were so near this 
grand phenomenon that they wero covered with its spray, and 
wellnigh deafened by the incessant roar. But crossing in the 
very htmt of the fall, and at scarce three yards' distance from 
the cataiacty an old oak-trse, flung across the chasm in a 
manner that seemed accidental, formed a bridge of fearfully 
narrow dimensions and uncertam footing. The upper end of 
the tree rested on the platfoim on which they stood, the lower or 
uprooted extremity extended behind a projection on the oppo- 
site side, and was secured, Morton's eye could not discover where. 
From behind the same projection glimmered a strong red light, 
which, glancing in the waves of the falling water, and tingeing 
them partiaUy with crimson, had a strange preternatural and 
sinister effect when contrasted with the beams of the rising sim, 
which glanced on the first broken waves of the &dl, though even 
its meridian splendour ooidd not gain the third of its full depth. 
When he had looked around him for a moment^ the girl again 
pulled his sleeve, and pointing to the oak and the projecting 
point beyond it (for heuing speech was now out of the question), 
indicated that tiiere lay his farther passage. 

Morton gased at her with surprise ; for, although he well 
knew that the persecuted Presbyterians had in the preceding 
reigns sought refuge among deUs and thickets, caves and 
cataracts, in spots the most extraordinary and secluded, 
although he had heard of the champions of tiie Covenant who 
had long abidden beside Dob's Linn on the wild heights of 
Pofanoodie, and others who had been concealed in the yet more 
terrific cavern called Grichope Linn, in the parish of Glosebum,* 
yet his imagination had never exactiy figured out the horrors 
of such a residence, and he was surpruaed how the strange and 

* See The Betnata ofthe Oorenanten. Note 87. 
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romaatio soene which he now flaw had remained concealed, irom 
him, whOe a curiooB investigator of sach natural phenamena. 
But he readily conceived that^ lying in a remote and wild 
difltrict^ and heing destined as a place of concealment to the 
penecuted preachers and prof eeaon of nonconfonnityy the aecrBt 
of its existence was carefully preserved by the few shepherds 
to whom it might be known. 

As, breakii^ from these meditations, he b^gan to consider 
how he should traverse the doubtful and terrific bridge^ wfaidiy 
skirted by the cascade, and rendered wet and slippery by its 
constant drinde, traveraed the chasm above sixty feet from the 
bottom of the fall, his guide^ as if to give him courage, tzipt 
over and back without the least hesitation. Envying for a 
moment the little bare feet which caught a safer hold of the 
rugged side of the oak than he could pretend to with his heavy 
boots, Morton nevertheless resolved to attempt the paaaagie^ 
and, fixing his eye firm on a stationaiy object on the other aid^ 
without fdlowing his head to become giddy or his attention to 
be distracted by the flash, the foam, and the roar of the waters 
around him, he strode steadUy and safely along the uncertain 
bridge, and reached the mouth of a small cavern on the farther 
side of the torrent. Here he paused ; for a lights proceeding 
from a fire of red-hot diarooal, permitted Imn to see the 
interior of the cave, and enabled him to contemplate the appear- 
ance of its inhabitant, by whom he himwAlf could not be so 
readily distinguished, being concealed by the shadow of the 
rock. What he observed would by no means have encouraged 
a less determined man to proceed with the task whidi he had 
undertaken. 

Burley, only altered from, what he had been formeriy by 
the addition of a grisly beard, stood in the midst of the cave^ 
with his clasped Bible in one hand and his drawn sword in the 
other. His figfure, dimly ruddied by the light of the red 
charcoal, seemed that of a fiend in the lurid atmosphere of 
Pandemonium, and his gestures and irotdB, as far as they 
could be heard, seemed equally violent and irregular. AU 
alone, and in a place of almost unapproachable sedusion, his 
demeanour was that of a man who strives for life and death 
with a mortal enemy. ' Ha ! ha I there — ^there ! ' he exclaimed, 
accompanying each word with a thrust^ urged with his whole 
force against the impassible and empty air. 'Did I not tell 
thee so ? I have reosted, and thou fleest from me ! Coward 
as thou art^ come in all thy terrors — come with mine own 
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evil de6d% vhioh render thee most terrible d all; there is 
enough betwixt the boaidB of this book to reeeue nae I What 
mutterest thou of grey hain ? It was well done to slay him : 
the more ripe the com the readier for the siokle. Art gone! 
— art gonef I have ever known thee but a eowaid — ^hal 
hal bar 

With these wild exclamations he sunk the point (^ his 
sword, and remained standing still in the same posture^ like a 
maniac whose fit is over. 

*' The dangerous time is by now/ said the little girl, who had 
followed ; ^ it seldom lasts beyond the time that the sun's ower 
the hill. Te may gang in and speak wi' him now. Ill wait for 
you at the other side dt the linn ; he oanna bide to see twa folk 
at anes.' 

Slowly and cautiouslyi and keeping constantly upon his 
guard, Morton presented himself to the view of his old associate 
in conmiand. 

'What I oomest thou again when thine hour is overt' was 
his first exclamation; and flourishing his sword aloft^ his 
countenance assumed an expressicm in which ghastly terror 
seemed mingled with the rage of a demoniac. 

*1 am come^ Mr. Balfour,' said Morton, in a steady and 
composed tone, 'to renew an acquaintance whidi has been 
broken o£f since the fight of Bothwcdl Bridge.' 

As soon as Bmrley became aware that Morton was before him 
in person — an idea which he caught with marvellous celerity 
— he at once exerted that mastership over his heated and 
enthusiastic imagination the power of enforcing which was a 
most striking part of his extraordinary character. He sunk 
his sword-point at once, and as he stole it composedly into the 
scabbard, he muttered something of the damp and cold which 
sent an old soldier to his fencing exercise to prevent his blood 
from chilling. This done, he proceeded in the cold determined 
manner which was peculiar to his ordinary discourse. 

' Thou hast tarried long, Henry Morton, and hast not come 
to the vintage before the twelfth hour has struck. Art thou 
yet willing to take the right hand of fellowship^ and be one 
with those who look not to thrones or dynasties, but to the rule 
of Scripture, for their directions?' 

' I am surprised,' said Morton, evading the direct answer to 
his question, ' that you should have known me after so many 
years.' 

' The features of those who ought to act with me are engraved 
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on my hearti' answered Barley; 'and few but Silas Mortcm's 
son diirst hare foUowed me into this my castle of retreatb 
Seest thou that drawbridge of Nature's own constniction f he 
added, pointing to the prostrate oak-tree; 'one spum of my 
foot, and it is overwhelmed in the abyss below, bidding f oemen 
on the farther side stand at defianoe, and leaving enemies ob tfak 
at the mercy of one who never yet met his equal in single fig^t.' 

'Of suoh defences,' said Morton, 'I should have thought yoa 
would now have had little need.' 

* Little need t' said Barley, impatiently. 'What little need, 
when incarnate fiends are combined against me on earth, and 

Sathan himself But it matten not»' added he, dieddng' 

himself. ' Enough that I like my {dboe of refuge— <my cave of 
Adullam, and woidd not change its rude ribs of limestone took 
for the fair chambers of the castle of the Earls of Torwood, 
with their broad bounds and barony. Thou, unless the foolidi 
fever^t be over, mayst think differently.' 

'It was of those very possesmons I came to speak,' said 
Morton ; ' and I doubt not to find Mr. Balfour the same rational 
and reflecting person which I knew him to be in times when 
seal disunited brethren.' 

'Ayf saidBurley; 'indeedt Is such truly your hope t wilt 
thou express it more plainly t ' 

' In a word, then,' said Morton, 'you have exercised, by means 
at which I can guess, a secret but most prejudicial influsDoe 
over the fortunes of Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand- 
daughter, and in favour of that base, oppressive apostate^ Basil 
Olifant, whom the law, deceived by thy operadons, has placed 
in possession of their lawful property.' 

' Sayest thou ?' said Balfour. 

' I do say so,' replied Morton ; 'and face to face you will not 
d^iy what you have vouched by your handwriting.' 

'And suppose I deny it not?' said Balfour, 'and suppose 
that thy eloquence were found equal to persuade me to retrace 
the steps I have taken on matured resolve, what will be thy 
meedt Dost thou still hope to possess the fair-haired girl, 
with her wide and rich inheritance t ' 

' I have no such hope^' answered Morton, calmly. 

' And for whom, then^ hast thou ventured to do t^us great 
things to seek to rend the prey from the valiant^ to bring forth 
food froAi the den of the lion, and to extract sweetness from 
the maw of the devourer t For whose sake hast thou under- 
taken to read this riddle, more hard than Sampeon'st' 
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' For Lord Evandale's and that of his bride,' replied Morton, 
firmly. 'Think better of mankind, Mr. Balfour, and believe 
there are eome who are willing to sacrifioe their happiness to 
that of others.' 

'Then, as my soul liveth,' replied Balfour, 'thou art, to 
wear beard, and back a horse, and draw a sword, the tamest 
and most gall-less puppet that ever sustained injury unavenged. 
What ! thou wouldst help that aocuned Evandale to the arms 
of the woman that thou lovest? thou wouldst endow them 
with wealth and with heritages, and thou think'st that there 
lives another man, offended even more deeply than thou, yet 
equally cold-livered and mean-spuited, crawling upon the foee 
of the earth, and hast dared to suppose that one other to be 
John Balfourt' 

'For my own feelings,' said Morton, composedly, 'I am 
answerable to none but Heaven. To you, Mr. Bialf our, I should 
suppose it of little consequence whether Basil Olifant or Lord 
Evandale possess these estates.' 

' Thou art deceived,' said Burley ; ' both are indeed in outer 
darkness, and strangers to the light, as he whose eyes have 
never been opened to the day . But this Basil Olifant isaNabal, 
a Bemas^ a base churl, whose wealth and power are at the 
disposal of him who can threaten to deprive him of them. He 
be<».me a professor because he was deprived of these lands of 
TiUietudlem ; he turned a Papist to obtain possession of them ; 
he called himself an Erastian, that he might not again lose 
them; and he will become what I list while I have in my power 
the document that may deprive him of them. These kmds are 
a bit between his jaws and a hook in his nostrils, and the rein 
and the line are in my hands to guide them as I think meet; 
and his they shall therefore be, unless I had assurance of 
bestowing them on a sure and sincere friend. But Lord 
Evandale is a Malignant, of heart like flint and brow like 
adamant; the goods of the world fall on him like leaves on 
the frost-bound earth, and unmoved he will see them whirled 
off by the first wind. The heathen virtues of such as he are 
more dangerous to us than the sordid cupidity of those who^ 
governed by their interest^ must follow where it leads, and 
who, therefore, themselves the slaves of avarice, may be com- 
peUed to work in the vineyard, were it but to earn the wages 
of sin.' 

'This might have been all well some years since,' replied 
Morton; 'and I could understand your argument, although I 
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ooold nerar aoqiiieaoe in its juBtioa Bat at this oriaiB it seems 
iiadesB toyoatopecserereinkeepiiigupaniiiflueiioewhidb can 
no knger be dinotod to an naefnl purpose. The land has 
peaoQ^ liberty, and fieedom of conaoienoe^ and what would yon 
morer 

' More 1 ' ezdaimed Barley^ again unsheathing his sword, with 
a vivaoity which neariy made Morton start. 'Look at the notches 
ijqMothat wei^Mn; they are three in number, are they notf 

'It seems 80^' answered Morton; 'but what of that ^ 

'The trsgrnent of steel that parted from this first gap 
rested on the skull of the perjured traitor who first introduced 
Episoqpaoy into Scotland ; thu second notch was made in the 
rib-bone of an impious villain, the boldest and beet soldier that 
upheld the prdatic cause at Drumdog; this third was broken 
on the steel headpiece of the obtain who defended the Ghapd 
of Hdyrood when the people rose at the Bevolution. I deft 
him to the teeth through steel and bona It has done great 
deeds this little weapon, and each of these blows was a deliyer- 
anoe to the church. This sword,' he said, ag»in sheathing it, 
'has yet more to do— to weed out this base and pestilential 
heraey ol Erastianism, to vindicate the true liberty of the 
kiik in her purity, to restore the Govenant in its glory ; then 
let it moulder and rust beside the bones of its master.'* 

'Ton have neither men nor means, Mr. Balfour, to disturb 
the govemment as now settled,' argued Morton; 'the people 
are in general satisfied, excepting only the gentlemen of the 
Jacobite interest; and surely you would not join wiUi those 
who would only use you for their own purposes t ' 

'It is they,' answered Burley, 'that should serve ours. I 
went to the camp of the Malignant Claver'sei, as the future 
King of Israel sought the land of the Philistines; I arranged 
with him a risings and, but for the villain Evandale, the E^ks- 
tiansere now had been driven from the west. I could slay him,' 
he added, with a vindictive scowl, ' were he grasping the homs 
of the altar 1 ' He then proceeded in a calmer tone : ' If thou, 
son of mine ancient comrade, wert suitor for thyself to this 
Edith Bellenden, and wert willing to put thy hand to the great 
work with seal equal to thy courage, think not I would prefer the 
friendship of Baiail Olif ant to thine ; thou shouldst then have 
the means that this document (he produced a parchment) 
a£fords to place her in possession of the lands of her fathers. 
This have I longed to say to thee ever since I saw thee fight 

* Soe Fredlcttoiu of the OoTOuuitQCB. Note 88. 
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the good fight so sfaongly at the fatal Bridge. The maiden 
loTed thee and thou her.' 

Morton replied finnly, *I vUl not disaemble ^th you, Mr. 
Balfour, even to gam a good end. I oame in hopes to penniade 
yoa to do a deed of justice to others, not to gain any selfish 
end of my own. I have failed. I griere for your saxe more 
than for tiie loss which others will sustain by your injustice.' 

* You refuse my proffor, then!' said Burley, with kindling eyes. 

'I do,' said Morton. < Would you be really, as you are de- 
sirous to be thought, a man of honour and conscience, you would, 
regardless of all other considerations, restore that parohment to 
Lord Evandale, to be used for the advantage of the lawful heir.' 

'Soonershall it perish!' said Balfour; and, casting the deed 
into the heap of red charcoal beside him, pressed it down with 
the heel of his boot. 

WhOe it smoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the flames, 
Morton sprung forward to snatdi it, and Buriey catching hold 
of him, a struggle ensued. Both were strong men, but although 
Morton was much the more active and younger of the two, yet 
Balfour was the most powerful, and effectually prevented him 
from rescuing the deed untU it was fairly reduced to a cinder. 
They then quitted hold of each other, and the enthusiast, 
rendered fiercer by the contest, glared on Morton with an eye 
expressive of frantic revenge. 

'Thou hast my seoreti' he erdaimed; *thou must be mine, 
or die ! ' 

< I contemn your threats,' said Morton ; ' I pity yon, and 
leave you.' 

But^ as he turned to retire, Burley stept before him, pushed 
the oak-trunk from its resting-place, and, as it fell thundering 
and crashing into the abyss beneath, drew his sword, and cried 
out, with a voice that rivalled the roar of the cataract and the 
thunder of the falling oak — ' Now thou art at bay ! fight^ 
yield, or die ! ' and standing in the mouth of the cavern, he 
flourished his naked sword. 

' I will not fight with the man that preserved my father's 
life,' said Morton ; ' I have not yet learned to say the words, 
'' I yield " ; and my life I will rescue as I best can.' 

So speaking, and ere Balfour was aware of his purpose, he 
sprung past him, and, exerting that youthful agility of which 
he possessed an uncommon share, leaped dear across the 
fearful chasm which divided the mouth of the cave from the 
projecting rock on the opposite side, and stood there safe and 
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free from his inoenaed enemy. He immediately aaoended the 
ravine, and, as he tamed, saw Barley stand for an instant aghast 
with astonishment, and then, with the frenzy of disappointed 
xage, rash into the interior of his cavern. 

It was not difficult for him to peroeiye that this onhappy 
man's mind had been so long agitated by desperate schemeB 
and sudden disappointments &at it had lost its equipoise, and 
that there was now in his conduct a shade of lunacy, not the 
less striking from the vigour and craft with whidi he pursued 
his wild designs. Morton soon joined his guide^ who had been 
terrified by the fall of the oak. This he repnesented as aoci- 
dental; and she assured him in return that the inhabitant 
of the cave would experience no inconvenience from it^ being 
always provided with materials to construct another bridge. 

The adventures of the morning were not yet ended Aa 
they approached the hut, the little ^rl made an exclamation 
of surprise at seeing her grandmother groping her way towaxda 
them, at a greater distance from her home than she could have 
been supposed capable of travelling. 

'0, sir, sir!' said the old woman, when she heard them 
approach, 'gin e'er ye loved Lord Evandale^ hdp now, or 
never ! God be praised that left my hearing when He took mj 
poor eye-sight! Come this way — this way. And 01 tread 
lightly. Peggy, hinny, gang saddle the gentleman's borae^ 
and lead him cannily aiUnt the thorny shaw, and bide him 
there.' 

She conducted him to a small window, throng which, him* 
self unobserved, he could see two dragoons seated at their 
morning draught of ale, and conversing earnestly together. 

'The more I think of it,' said the one, ^the leas I like it, 
Inglis. Evandale was a gooid officer, and the soldier's frigid ; 
and though we were punished for the mutiny at TUlietudlem, 
yet, by , Frank, you must own we deserved it.' 

< D ^n seise me^ if I foigive him for it, though ! ' replied 

the other ; 'and I think I can sit in his skirts now.' 

'Why, man, you should forget and forgive. Better take 
the start with hun along with the rest, and join the ranting 
Highlanders. We have all eat King James's bread.' 

'Thou art an ass; the starts as you call it, will never 
happen ; the day's put off. Halliday's seen a ghost, or Miss 
Bellenden's fallen sick of the pip, or some blasted nonsense or 
another; the thing will never keep two days longer, and the 
first bird that sUigs out will get the reward.' 
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'That's tme, too,' answered his oomrade; 'and will this 
fellow — ^this "B^ieal Olifant, pay handsomelyr 

* Like a prinoe, man,' said Inglis. ' Evandale is the man on 
earth whom he hates worst, and he fears him, besides, about 
some law busineBs, and were he once rubbed out of the way, 
all, be thinks, will be his own.' 

'But shall we have warrants and force enought' said the 
other fellow. 'Few people here will stir against my lord, and 
we may find him with some of our own fellows at his back.' 

'Thou'rt a cowardly fool, Dick,' returned Inglis; 'he is 
liYing quietly down at Faiiy Knowe to avoid suspicion. Olif ant 
is a magistrate, and will have some of his own people that he 
can trust along with him. There are us two^ and the Laird 
says he can get a desperate fighting Whig fellow, called Quintin 
l^kell, that has an old grudge at Evandale.' 

' WeU, well, you are my officer, you know,' said the private, 
with true military conscience, ' and if anything is wrong ^ 

'111 take the blame,' said Inglis. 'Come^ another pot of 
ale, and let us to TiUietadleoL Here^ blind Bess 1 why, where 
the devil has the old hag crept tol' 

' Delay them as long as you can,' whispered Morton, as he 
thrust his pmne into the hostess's hand ; 'all depends on gain- 
ing time.' 

Then, walking swiftly to the place where the girl held his 
horse ready — 'To Fairy Enowef no; alone I could not protect 
them. I must instantly to Glasgow. Wittenbold, the com- 
mandant there, will readily give me the support of a troop, 
and procure me the countenance of the civil power. I must 
drop a caution as I pass. Gome, Moorkop^' he said, addreasing 
his horse as he mounted him, 'this day must try your breath 
and speed.' 



CHAPTER XLIV 

Tet oonld he not hia oloBiiig eyoB witiidraw, 

Though lew uid lees of Emily he nw ; 

80, speeohlees for a little speoe he lay, 

Then gnap'd the hand he held, and sjj^'d hia aonl awiy. 

l^ilamon and ArcUt, 

Thi indispositioii of Edith confined her to bed during the 
eventful day on whioh she had reoeiYed saoh an unexpected 
shock from the sudden apparition of Morton. Next moning, 
however, she was reported to be so much better that Lo^ 
Evandale resumed his purpose of leaving Fairy Knowe. At a 
late hour in the forenoon, Lady Emfly enteced the apartment 
of Edith with a peculiar gravity of manner. Having received 
and paid the compliments of the day, she observed it would be 
a sad one for her, though it would rcdieve Miss BeUenden of an 
encumbrance^' My brother leaves us today, Ifiss Bellenden.' 

'Leaves usl' ezdaimed Edith in surprise; 'for his own 
houses I trustt' 

'I have reason to think he meditates a more distant journey,' 
answered Lady Emily; 'he has little to detain him in this 
country.' 

'Good Heaven 1' exclaimed Edith, 'why was I bom to 
become the wreck of all that is manly and noblet What can 
be done to stop him from running headlong on mint I will 
come down instantly. Say that I implore he will not depart 
imtil I speak with Imn.' 

'It will be in vain, Miss Bellenden; but I will execute your 
commission'; and she left the room as fomially as she had 
entered it| and informed her brother. Miss Bellenden was so 
much recovered as to propose coming downstairs ere he went 
away. 

'I suppose,' she added, pettishly, 'the prospect of being 
roeedily released from our company has wrought a cure on her' 
shattered nerves.' 
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'Sifltor/nid Lord Erandale^ 'yoaaienajnsti if not ennoiuu' 

* Unjust I nifty be, Erandale^ but I Bhoold not have dreamt^' 
glancing her eye at a minor, *ot being thought envionainthoat 
better oaoae. But let ns go to the dd lady; she is making a 
feast in the other room, which might ha^e cBned all your tnxyp 
when yoa had one/ 

lionl Evandale aooompanied her in silenoe to the pariouTy 
for he knew it was in vain to contend with her pfepomeepioM 
and oflfonded pride. They faond the taUe oorered with refresh- 
ments, anranged nnder the careful inspection of Lady Margaret. 

'Ye oonld hardly wed be said to breakfast this moniin^ 
my Lord Evandale^ and ye manm e'en partake of a small oolla* 
tion before ye ride^ such as this poor house, whose inmates are 
so mnbh indebted to yoo, can provide in their present droom- 
stancee. For my ain part, I lake to see young folk take some 
refection before they nde oat upon their niorts ot their afiiin^ 
and I said as mudi to his most sacred Majesty when he 
fareakteted at Tillietadlem in the year of grace 1651 ; and his 
moet sacred Majesty was pleased to reply, drinking to my health 
at the flame time in a flagon of Rhenish wine, ''Lady Mazgaret, 
ye speak hke a Highland orade." These were his Majesty's 
Tccy words; so that your lordship may judge whether I have 
not good authority to press young icSk to partake of their 
yivenu' 

It may be well supposed that much of the good lady's 
qpeech faOed Lord Evandale's ears, which were then employed 
in listening for the light step of Edith. His absence of nund 
on this occasion, however natuzal, cost him very dear. While 
Lady Maigaret was playing the kind hostesa^ a part ehe de- 
lighted and eicelled in, she was intenrupted by John Gudyill, 
who^ in the natural phrase lor announcing an inferior to the 
unstress of a family, said, 'There was ane wanting to speak 
to her leddyship.' 

'Ane 1 what anet Has he nae namet Te speak as if I 
kept a diop, and was to come at ereiybody's whistia' 

'Yes, he has a name,' answered John, 'but your leddyship 
likes ill to hear't.' 

'What is it, you fool t' 

'Ifs GaU Gibbie^ my leddy,' said John, in a tone rather 
abore the pitdi of decorous respect, on which he oocasionaUy 
trespassed, confiding in his merit as an andent servant of the 
ftunily, and a faithful follower of their humble fortunes — 'it's 
Calf Gibbie^ an your leddyship will hae't, that keeps Edie 

VI s6 
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HflnriiKw's kj% down jonder at the brig end ; Aa^B lam. that 
was Goae Qifabie at Tillietiidkm, and gaied to the irappinahaw, 
and that ' 

'Hold jonr peaoe^ John,' aald the old lady, rinng in dignitgf; 
* JOQ are vety fanolent to think I irad ipeak wi' a peiBan like 
that. Let him tell his bosineaB to yon or Mn. Headxigg.' 

'Hell no bear o* that, my leddy ; he flays, thsm that sent 
him bade him gie the thing to yonr leddyahip'a ain hand diveet» 
or to Lord Evandale'fl, he wota na whilk. But, to aay tbs 
trathy he's far frae fresh, and he's bat an idiot an he were.* 

'Then torn lum out,' said Lady Mazgaret, 'and tell him 
to oome back to-moRow when he is sober. I snppose he comes 
to crsTo some benevolence, as an anoient follower <y the house.' 

'Like enengfa, my leddy, for he's a' in mgs, poor cnatare.' 

Gndyin made another attempt to get at (Sbbie's comnuasion, 
which was indeed of the last importance^ bdng a few linea horn 
Mcnixn to Lord Evandale^ acqnainting him with the danger 
in which he stood from the practices of Olifflmt, and exhorting 
him either to instant fiighti or else to come to Glaflgow and 
sonender lumsel^ where he coold assore him of protecticn. 
This billet^ hastily written, he entrusted to Oibbie^ whom he 
saw feeding his herd beside the faridgCb and backed with a 
couple of doUars his desire that it might instantly be ddivend 
into the hand to which it was addressed. 

But it was decreed that Goose Qibbie^s intennediation, 
whether as an emissary or as a man-at-azms, should be un- 
fortunate to the family of Tillietudlem. He unhickfly tamed 
so long at the ale-house, to prove if his employer's coin was 
good, that^ when he appeared at Fairy Knowe^ the little sense 
which nature hadgiyen him was eflfeotually drowned in ale and 
brandy, and instead of asking for Lord Etandale, he demanded 
to speak with Lady Maigaret, whose name was more ^«™il'*> to 
his ear. Being refused admittance to her presence^ he staggered 
away with the letter undelivered, perversely faithful to Morton's 
instructions in the only point in which it would have been well 
had he departed from them. 

A few minutes after he was gone^ Edith entered the apart- 
ment. Lord Evandale and she met with mutual embairaasment^ 
which Lady Margaret^ who only knew in general that their 
union had been postponed by hier grand-daughter's indisposi- 
tion, set down to the bashfulneaa df a bride and bxidegrocm, 
and, to place them at ease, began to talk to Lady Ebiily en 
indiflforent topics. At this moment, Bdith, with a countenance 
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as pale m death, muttered, rather tban whiqwred, to Lord 
Evandale a request to qpeak with him. He offered hk ann, and 
supported her into the small ante- room, which, as we have 
noticed before^ opened from the parlour. He placed her in a 
ehair, and, taking one himself, awaited the opening ol the oon- 
Tersation. 

^I am distMssed, my loid,' were the first words she was able 
to artionlttte, and those with diffieully; *I scarce know what I 
would say, nxx how to qpeak it.' 

'HI have any share in occasioning your uneasiness,' sni i^ 
Loaed Erandale, mildly, 'you will soon, Edith, be released from 
it' 

'Tou are determined then, my lord,' she replied, 'to run 
this desperate course with desperate men, in spite of your own 
better reason, in spite ci your friends' entreaties, ia qnte of 
the almost ineriiable min which yawns before yout' 

' Forgive me, Miss Bellenden ; evrai your solicitude on my 
account must not detain me when my honour calls. My horses 
stand ready saddled, my servants are prepared, the signal for 
rising will be giyen so soon as I reach Kilsyth. H it is my fate 
that calls me^ I will not shun meeting it. Itwill be something,' 
he said, taking her hand, 'to die deserving your compassion, 
since I cannot gain your lova' 

' O, my lord, remain 1 ' said Edith, in a tone which went to 
his heart; 'time may explain the strange circumstance which 
has sluN^ed me so mudi; my agitated nerves may recover 
their tranquillity. 0, do not rush on death and ruin 1 Remain 
to be our prop fund stay, and hope everything from time.' 

'It is too late, Edith,' answered Lord Evandale; 'and I 
were most ungenerous could I practise on the warmth and 
VitwHinftwa of youT fceliugs towa^ me. I know you cannot 
love me; nervous distress^ so strong as to conjure up the 
appearance of the dead or absent, indicates a predilection too 
powCTful to give way to friendship and gmtitude alone. But 
were it otherwise^ the die is now cnst.' 

As he BpokB thus, Guddie burst into the room, terror and 
haste in hk countenance. ' O, my knd, hide yoursell 1 th^ hae 
beset the outlets o' the house,' was his first esdamation. 

'Th^f Whot' said Lord Evandale. 

' Aparty of horse, headed by Basil Olif^t,' answered Ouddie. 

'0, hide yourself, my lord ! ' echoed Edith, in an agony of 
tenor. 

' I will not, by Heayen ! ' answered Lord Evandale. ' What 
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ri^t haa the Tillain to aaaail me^ or stop my paaoa gel I will 
make my way, were he backed by a ragiment; tell Hallidaj 
and Hunter to get out the hoiaea. And now, ftoeweU, Edith!' 
He daaped her in his anns and kissed her tenderiy; then, 
bursting from, his sister, who^ with Lady Margaiet^ endeavoured 
to detain him, rushed out acfd mounted his horse. 

All was in confusiGn : the womoi shrieked and humed in 
consternation to the front windows of the house, ham whioh 
they could see a small party of horsemen, of wh(»n two onlj 
seemed soldiers. They were on the open ground before Caddie's 
cottage, at the bottom of the descent from the house, and 
showed caution in approaching it» as if uncertain of tbe 
strength within. 

* He may escape— he may escape! 'said Edith. '0,woakihe 
but take the bye-road ! ' 

But Lord Evandale, determined to ftuse a danger whieh his 
high spirit undervalued, conunanded his servants to f oUow him, 
and rode composedly down the avenue. Old Gudyill lan to 
arm himself, iod Cuddle snatehed down a gun whic^ was kept 
for the protection of the house, and, although on foot, follcwed 
Lord Evandale. It was in vain his wif e^ who had hurried up 
on the alann, hung by his skirts, threatening him with death 
by the sword or halter for meddling with other folks' matters. 

'Hand your peace, ye b / said Cuddie^ *and that's braid 
Scotoh, or I wotna what is ; is it ither folks' matters to see 
Lord Evandale murdered before my facet' and down the 
avraiue he marched. But considering on the way that he 
composed the whole inlantiy, as John Gudyill had not appeared, 
he took his vantage-ground behind the hedge* hammered his 
flinti codced his piece, and, taking a long aim at Laird Bisil, as 
he was called, stood prompt for action. 

As soon as Lord Evandale appeared, Olifenf s par^ spread 
themselves a little, as if preparing to inclose hun. Their 
leader stood fast^ supported by three men, two of whom were 
dragoons, the third in dress and appearance a countryman, all 
well armed. But the strong figure, stetn features, and re- 
solved manner of the third attendanti made him seem the most 
formidable of the party ; and whoever had before seen him 
could have no difficulty in recognising Balfour of Buriey. 

'Follow me,' said Lord Evandale to his servants, *and if we 
are forcibly opposed, do as I do.' He advanced at a hand 
gallop towards Olifanti and was in the act of demanding why 
he had thus beset the road, when Olifant called oat, 'Shoot the 
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traitor!' and the wholo four fired th^ oaiabineB upon the 
unfortunate nobleman. He reeled in the saddle, advanced his 
hand to the holster, and drew a pistol, but, unable to discharge 
it^ fell from his horse mortally wounded. His servants had 
presented their carabines. Hunter fired at random; but 
Hallidaj, who was an intrepid fellow, took aim at Inglis, and 
shot him dead on the spot. At the same instant a shot from 
behind the hedge still more efiectually avenged Lord Evandale^ 
lor the ball took place in the very midst of BasQ Olifant's fore- 
head, and stretched him lifeless on the ground. His followers, 
astonished at the execution done in so short a time^ seemed 
lather disposed to stand inactive, when Burley, whose blood was 
up with the contest^ ezdaimed, 'Down with the Midianites 1' 
and attacked Halliday sword in hand. At this instant the 
datter of horses' hoofs was heard, and a party of horse, rapidly 
advancing on the road from Glasgow, appeared on the fatal 
field. They were foreign dragoons, led hj the Dutch com- 
mandant Wittenbold, accompanied by ^rton and a civil 
magistrate. 

A hasty call to surrender, in the name of Qod and King 
William, was obeyed by all except Burley, who turned his horse 
and attempted to escape. Several soldiers pursued him by 
command <^ their officer, but, being well mounted, only the two 
headmost seemed likely to gain on him. He turned deliberately 
twice, and discharging firet one of his pistols and then the 
other, rid himself of the one pursuer by mortally wounding him, 
and (rf the other by shooting his horse, and then continued his 
flight to Bothwell Bridge, where, for his misfortune, he found 
the gates shut and guarded. Turning from thence, he made 
for a place where the river seemed passable, and plunged into 
the stream, the bullets from the pistols and carabines of his 
pursuers whizsing around him. Two balls took effect when he 
was past the middle of the stream, and he felt himself danger- 
ously wounded. He reined his horse round in the midst of the 
river, and returned towards the bank he had left, waving his hand, 
as if with the purpose of intimating that he surrendered. The 
troopers ceased firmg at him accordingly, and awaited his return, 
two of them riding a little way into the river to seise and disarm 
him. But it presently appeared that his purpose was revenge^ 
not safety. As he approached the two soldiers, he collected his 
remaining strength and discharged a blow on the head of one^ 
which tumbled Um from his horse. The other dragoon, a strong 
muscular man, had in the meanwhile kid hands on him. 
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Bmrlflj, ID veqiiita], giuped hk throaty as a dying tiger 
his pny, and both, kaing the saddle in the atragi^ oame bead- 
long into the lirery and were swept down the litimin Tbas 
eoone might be tzaoed by Uie blood whioh babbled np to the 
smCMe. They were twiee seen to lise^ the Dutehman striving 
to swim, and Barley* dinging to him in a manner that showed 
his desire that bola ahoold perish. Their eorpses were taken 
oat aboat a quarter of a mile down the river. Aa Batfoor^s 
gni^ eoold not have been onolenehed without eatdng off his 
hands, both were thrown into a hasty graven elill maiked by a 
rode stone and a mder epita|^t 

Whfle the soul of this stem enthusiast fitted to its aoooonl^ 
that of the bmre and generous Lotd Evandale was also released. 
Morton had flung himself feom his hoiee upon peroemng his 
situationy to render lus dying friend all tlM aid in his power. 
He knew him, for he pressed his hand, and, being unable to 
speak, intimated by signs lus wish to be oonyeyed to the house. 
This was done wtth all the eare possible, and he was soon 
surrounded by his lamenting friends. But the elanKSoas grief 
of Lady Em^ was to exceeded in intensity by the silent agony 
of Edith. Uneonsdons eren of the presence of Morton, she 
hung over the dying man ; nor was she aware that Fate^ who 
was remoring one faithful lover, had restored another as if 
from the grave, until Lord Evmndale, taking their hands in hii^ 
pressed them both aflfectionateiy, united them together, laised 
his face, as if to pray lor a blessing on them, and sank back 
and expired in the next moment. 

* See Jobn Balfour, oalled Borlfly. Note 80. 
t 8m Bilfoor^ Gimve. Koto 4a 



CONCLUSION 

I HAD determined to iraive the task of a ooDflltiding diapter, 
leaTing to the xeader'a imagination the anangementa which 
must neoeasarily take place after Lord Erandale's death. But 
as I was aware that pieeedeats are wanting fora praotioe whioh 
might be f oond oonTenient both to reaaen and compilers, I 
oonf esB myself to ha^e been in a considemble dilemma, when 
fortunately I was honoured with an inritatioQ to drink tea 
with MiflB Martha Buskbody, a young lady who has carried on 
the piafession of mantua-maktng at Oandeioleugh and in 
the neighbouihoody with great success, for about forty years. 
Knowing her taste for nanatiTes of this description, I requested 
her to look over the loose sheets the morning before I waited 
on her, and enlighten me by the experience which she must 
haTe acquired in reading through the whole stock of three 
dvoulating libraries, in Ganderdengfa and the two next market- 
towns. When, with a palpitating heart, I i^peared before her 
in the erening^ I found her much disposed to be compli- 
mentary. 

'I haye not been more afibcted,' said she^ wifnng the glasses 
of her spectacles, 'by any novel, excepting the lile ofJemmf 
and Jmmy Jeaamfy which is ii^eed pathos itself; but your 
plan of omitting a formal condusion will never do. Tou may 
be as hanowing to our nerves as you will in the course of your 
st(»y, but, unleiw you had the genius ol the author <A Mm, de 
BofMgiU^ never let the end be altogether overclouded. Let 
us see a glimpse of sonshine in the last chapter; it is quite 
essential.' 

'Nothing would be more easy for me^ madam, than to 
comply with your injunctkms; for, in truth, the parties in 
whom you have had the goodness to be intererted did live long 
and happily, and begot sons and daughters.' 

'It is unnecessary, sir,' she said, with a sli^^t nod of 
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zeprim^nd, 'to be paitioolar oonoerning their matrimonial 
oomlQrta. Bat what ia your objeotion to let na hsve^ in a 
genenkL'^^yy a glimpae of their fatore felicityf ' 

'Bealljf, madam,' aaid I, *j<m muat be aware that efveiy 
Tolume of a narratiTe tunia leaa and leaa interesting as the 
author draws to a eondnaion ; jnat like your tea, whidh, thoa§^ 
excellent hyaon, is neoeaaaiily weaker and mcne insipid in the 
last cap. NoW| as I think the one is by no meana improved 
by the Inadooa lump of half -diasolTed sugar usually found at 
the bottom of it, so I am of opinion that a history, growing 
already vapid, is but dully crutohed up by a detail cf droum- 
stanoea which every reader must have anticipated, even thoiu^ 
the author exhaust on them every ioweiy epithet in the 
lamraase.' 

'Thia will not do^ Mr. Pattieson,' continued the lady; 'you 
have^ aa I may say, basted up your first stoiy very hastily and 
elumisily at the condusioQ ; and, in my trade, I would have 
cu£fed Uie youngest apprentice who had put such a horrid and 
bungled spot of work out of her hand. And if you do not 
redeem thu gross error by tolling us all about the marriage of 
Morton and Edith, and what became of the other personages of 
the story, from Lady Margaret down to Goose Gibbie^ I apprise 
you that you will not be held to have accomplished your task 
handsomely*' 

'Well, madam,' I replied, ^my materials are so ample that 
I think I can aatisfy your curiosityi unless it descend to veiy 
minuto dronmstancea indeed.' 

'First, then,' said ahe, 'for that is most essential — Did Lady 
Margaret get back her fortime and her castlel' 

'She dkl, madam, and in the easiest way imaginable^ as heir, 
namdy, to her worthy cousin, Basil Olifant, who died without 
a will; and thus, by his death, not only restored, but even 
augmented, the fortune of her whom, during his life^ he had 
pursued with the most inveterato malice. John GudyiU, re- 
instated in his dignity, was more important than ever; and 
Cuddie^ with rapturous delight, entoied upon the cultivation 
of the mains of TiUietudlem, and the occupation of his original 
cottage. But, with the alupewd caution of his character, he 
waa never heard to boast of having fired the lucky shot whidi 
reposs e s s e d his lady and himadf in their original habitations. 
'After a',' he aaid to Jenny, who was his only confidant, 'auld 
Basil Olifant was my teddy's cousin, and a grand gentleman; and 
though he waa acting again the law as I understand, for he 
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ne'Sar showed ony irarrant^ or required Loid ETUidale to sor- 
xender, and tbough I mind kiUing him nae mair than I wad 
do a muiiHsooky yet it'a just aa weel to ke^ a oalm aoogh about 
it.' He not only did ao^ but ingraJoualy enough eountenanoed 
a report that old Gudyill had draie the deed, which waa worth 
many a gill of brandy to him from the old butler, who^ far 
diftoent in disposition from Cuddie, waa much more inclined 
to ezaggeiate than lupprees his exploits of manhood* The 
blind widow was proTided for in the most oomfortable manner, 
as well aa the little guide to the Linn ; and ' 

'But what is all this to the mairiage — the manrii^ of the 
pnncipal perscxnagest' interrupted Miss Boskbodyi impatiently 
tailing her snuff-box. 

'The marriage of Morton and Miss Bellenden was delayed 
for several months, as both went into deep mourning on account 
of Lord ETandale's death. They were then wedded.' 

'I hope, not without Lady Margaret's consent^ sir t' said my 
fair eritia 'I love books which teach a premier deference in 
young persons to their parents. Li a nov^ the young people 
mi^ fall in love without their countenance, because it is essen- 
tial to the necessary intricacy of the story, but they mnst 
always have the benefit of their consent at last. Even old 
DelviUe received Cecilia^ though the daughter of a man of low 
birth.' 

'And even so, madam,' replied I, 'Lady Margaret was pre- 
vailed on to countenance Morton, alUiough the old Covenanter, 
his &ther, stuck sorely with her for some time. Edith was 
her only hope, and she wished to see her happy ; Morton, or 
Melville Morton, as he was more generally ciuled, stood so 
high in the reputation of the world, and was in every other re- 
spect such an eligible match, that she put her prejudice aaide^ 
and consoled herself with the recollection that ''marriage went 
by destiny, as was observed to her," she said, " by lus most 
saored Majesty, Charles the Second ol happy memory, when she 
showed him the portrait of her grandfather Fergus, third Earl of 
Torwood, the handsomest man of his time, and that ci Countess 
Jane, his second lady, who had a hump-back and only one eye. 
This was his Majest^s observation," she said, "on one remark- 
able morning when he deigned to take his disjun o " ' 

'Nay,' Bsad Miss Buskbody, again interrupting me, 'if she 
brought such authority to countenance her acquiescing in a 
misalliance, there was no more to be said. And what became 
of dd Mrs. Whafs-her*name, the housekeeper t' 
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*Mn. W9b<mi, madam t' answered I. 'She wasperliaps the 
happiest of the paity; for onoe aryear, and not oftener, Mr. and 
Mn. MelviQe Morton dined in the great irainaootted chamber 
in scdemn state, the hangings being all (U^ayed, the caxpet 
laid down, and the huge brass oandlestiok set on the tables 
stack round with leaves of lanreL The preparing the room for 
this yearly festival employed her mind for six months before it 
came aboat^ and the potting matters to ri^ts ooonpied M 
Alison the other six, so that a single day of rejoicing found her 
business for all the year round.' 

'And Niei Blanef ' said Miss Buskbody. 

' Lived to a good old age, drank ale and brandy with guests 
of all penuasions, played Whig or Jacobite tunes as best pleased 
his customers, and died worth as much money as mairied Jenny 
to a code laird. I hope, ma'am, you have no other inquiries 
to make, for really ' 

'Goose Gibbie^ sirl' said my penseveting ftriend — 'Goose 
Gibbie, whose ministiy was fiaught with such consequences to 
the personages of the narrativef ' 

'Consider, my dear Miss Buskbody — ^I beg pardon for tbe 
ity — ^but pray consider, even the memory of the re- 
nowned Schdienuiade^ that Empress of Tale-tdlers, could not 
preserve eveiy circumstance. I am not quite positive as to the 
fate of Goose Gibbie, but am inclined to think him the same 
with one Gilbert Dudden, alioi Calf Gibbie, who was whipped 
through Hamilton for stealing poultiy.' 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot on the fender, 
crossed her right leg over her knee, lay back on the chair, and 
looked towards the ceiling. When I observed her assume this 
contemplative mood, I concluded she was studying some further 
cross-examination, and therefore took my hat and wished her a 
hasty good-nig^t^ ere the Demon of Criticism had supplied her 
with any more queries. In like manner, gentle Reader, return- 
ing you my thanks for the patience wydi has conducted you 
thus far, I take the liberty to withdraw mysdf from you for 
the present. 



PEBOBATION 



It was mine earnest wish, moet courteoiui Beaderi that the 
TaUi of my LandUjTd should have reached thine hands in 
one entire saeoession of tomes^ or volumes. But as I sent 
some few more manuseript quires^ containing the oontinuation 
of these most pleasing nanatiyes, I was apprised, somewhat 
unoeremoniouslyy by my publisher, that he did not apptOTO 
of novels, as he injuriouslv called these real histories, extending 
beyond four volumes, and, if I did not agree to the first four 
being published separately, he threatened to dedine the article. 
(O, ignorance I as if the vernacular article of our mother English 
were capable of declension I) Whereupon, somewhat moved by 
his remonstrances, and mote by heavy charges for print and 
paper which he stated to have been already incurred, I have 
resolved that these four volumes shall be the heralds or avant- 
couriers of the Tales which are yet in my possession, nothing 
doubting that they will be eageriy devoured, and the remainder 
anxiously demanded, by the unanimous voice of a discerning 
public. I reet^ esteemed Beader, thine as thou shalt construe 
me^ 

Jbudiah Clbshbothah. 

Oakdssoliuoh, JVSw. 16, 1816^ 



NOTES TO OLD MOETAUTT 



Non 1«— Amoi PATmnHli OBA.Tiy p^ 2 

iTote h^ Mr. JttUKak CWMMIaM.— That I k«pfc mj MA in thli dmUui. 
ohbLT mtttter witli my deoeMed and lamantra fnenld. appMnth firom a 
bandmno ho ad rt oni k <g>ot<d at my proper dhargw in thk ^ot^ bearing the 
name and oaDinff of Fster Paitifleon, witn the date of his natiTity and Mpnl- 
toTO, together abo with a tertimony of hie meriti| atteeted by myeel^ at hie 
rapenor and patron.— J. 0. 

NOTB 2.— A MABOB-Bm Boukdabt, p. 4 



I deem It fitting that the roader ahonld be appriied that tUe limitary 
boundary between the oonteiminooe heritable pr operty of his honour the 
Laird of Ganderelengh and hie honour the Leira of Graeednb was to have 
been in fuhion an agffor, or rather murut, at nnoemented ^puiite^ called by the 
Tokpar a ' dry-stane dyke,' enrmoantec^ or ooped, eupiU vindi, %.e. with a eod- 
tQi£ IVoly their honoon fell into diaoord oonoeminff two roods of manhy 
ground, near the core called the Bedral's BeQd ; and the controTeny, having 
eome jrears lyygone been romoTed from before the judges of the land (wiw 
whom it abodelong), even unto the Qreat City of London and the AsfMmbly 
of the Nobles therem, is, as I may say, adimc «a pm dt n U , — J. & 

Nora 8.~Tbi FaoFOMfB Ohambib, p. 8 

He miffht have added, and for the ridk also ^ since, I laud my sisn^ the 
neat of tiie eerth have use taken harbourage m my poor domicile. And 
during the serrioe of my handmaiden, Dorouiy, who was buxom and oomely 
of as^ot, his Honour the Laird of Smaokawa, in his perogrinations to and 
from the metropolis, was wont to prefer my Prophet's Chiwnber even to the 
■mded chamber of dais in the Wallaoe Inn, and to bestow a mutohkin, as he 
would joooeely say, to obtain the fr e edom of the house, but, in reaoty, to 
Mman himseli of my company during the erening.— J. C. 

Nora 4— FmiTAL of thi FonxJAT, p. 14 

TIm Vssthal of the Popinjay is stilL I beUere, ptaotised at llaybole, in Ayr- 
shire. The following paangem the history of the Somerrille family sugrated 
thesoeneeinthetexi. The author of that curious manuscript* thus celebrates 
his father's demeanour at such an assembly : — 

' HaTsing now passed his infanoie, in the tenth year of his age. he was by 
his grandfather putt to the mmmar schooU, ther being then att the toune of 
Delseif a Tery able master that taught the grammar, and fitted boy es for the 

•PuUiahed by Sir Walter Scott in 1814. Bdia. SyoIs. 
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colMge. DnniMrbHediifliaatfiBthkDlMM^tiM/lMdthnaeai^ 
Tear to Mleamiw IIm fint Sanaky of Mtj with <Mnn«ing abooft * Jfkj-pole, 



^jrciQffof pieoM^andAUiiMmMrof imTaOnjurtlMnmii^ Hmt bdog at that 
t jDM raw or Doo marehanti in thii pettio Tiflaffa^ to fnmirii naoaanaH for tha 



aohoDan aporti^ thai Tonth raaolrea to fmniA hhnaalf elaowliera^ tiiai ao ha 
may *PPMr with tha braTvaL In ordar to thin^ fay break of day be lyaaa and 

Km to uamHUnuMy and there beaiowea all the money that for a hxy tjmt 
ore he had gotten from hia firienda, or had < ~ 



before he had gotten from hie firienda, or had otherwayea pnrahaaed, npen 
ribbonea of dirarae ooloorea, a new bait and gloTe& ^t in notUncrfa^ bn»- 
atowed hk money more libenllie than npon gu np owder, a gieat qnanlitie 



iriiereof he boyea for hia oune nae^ and to msp^b» the wantea of hie » 
fomiahea ^ 



thuB fomiihed with theae oommoditiee, bat ana empty pniae^ be iUiiiimm to 
Delaeif be aeren a dock (haToing traTeUed that Sabbath 
myllea), pnttee on hia rbeat] oloathea and new hatt, flying with ribbonea oTalL 
ooiloarea ; in thia eqmpage, with hia little phiae (fuaae) npon hia aboaUer, he 
maiehea to the ehnroh-ymra, where the ]iay*polB waa aeniip, and the ankan 
nitieof thatday waaiobekapt There flnt at the fboi-baU be eqimUed a^ 
one that pby ed ; bat f or handleing of Ida pieoe, in ehatgeiQpr Mkd diaohaigainb 
he waa ao ready, and ahott aoe near the marker that he iane aaipaaaed all bn 
fallow aoboDara, and beoame a teaober of that art io tbam before the thret- 



tenth year of hia oane ageu And really, I haTO often admirad Ida dezterito 

reationel 



in thia, both at the exeroiaeiiw of hia aonldien^ and when for reoreatione 
have gmnb to tha gonning with him when I waa bat a atripeUng mraelf ; for 
albeit that paaaetyme waa the exeroae I deKghted moat in, yet ooohi I ne?er 
attaine to any pan eotione oomparable to him. Thia dayea apart being over, 
be had the amManae of all the apeotatorea, the kyndeneeae of hia f alio w-oondia- 
oipleBy and the laToor of the wholl inhabitanta of that litle Tillage [foL & pi 

KoR &— SmaiAHT BovHWiu^ p. SO 

TbehiatoirT of the reatleaa and amUtioaa Franoia Stewart^ Barl of BothweD, 
makea a oonaiderable flgare in the reign of Jamea VL of Sootland and Fbat 
of England. After being repeatedly pardoned for acta of traaaon, be waa at 
length obliged to retire abroad, where he died in great miaerr. Great part 
of hia f orf etted eatate waa beatowed on Walter Soott^ flnt IjOfd of Bnodeoeh, 
and on the firat Barl of Bosbnii^ 

Franoia Stewart, aon of the forfeited eari, obtained from the faToor of 
Ohartaa L a deareet-arbitnd, appointing the two noblemen, grantoea of hia 
iather*a eatate^ to reatore the aame^ or make aome oompenaatkm for retainiQg 
itb The barony of Griehton, with ita beantifal oaaUe, waa sorrendered by the 
ooratora of FrHMia^ Earl of Boodeooh, bat he retained the far more atenaire 
j ur ou arl y in Ii<|daadala. Jamea Stewart alao, aa appeaxa from writinga in the 
Antnor^ poaaaaainn, made an adTantageooa oompoaition with the Bail of 
Bozboigbeb 'Bot^'aaystheaatarioalSootatarvet^ 'au^enviaMf^ 
for he nerer brooked them (eigoyed them) nor waa anything tne riober, ainoa 
they aooreaoed to hia creditorB, and now are in the poaaeeaion of one Dr. Seaton. 
Hia eldeat eon Fianoia beoame a trooper in the late war ; aa for the other 
brother, John, irho waa Abbot of ^^^g^m^ healao diaponed all that eatate^ 
and now baa nothing, bat liToa on the oharity of hia friendai' * 

Franoia Stewart, who had been a trooper daring the great Oril War, 
aeema to haTe reoeiTed no p re f er me n t after the Beatoration aoited to hia 
lugh bnrth, thongh, in laot» third oooafai to Chariea IL Onitain Ckekbten, 
the friend of Dean Swift, who pabUabed bia Memoin, found him a priTate 
gentleman in the Klng^a Life Guarda. At the aame time thia waa no de- 
grading condition ; for Foontainhall reoorda a duel fought b e t we en a life 

* Tito ata«8Kiwatqtoq^tiUSoflteflfiifaiwea>brOa>Jftwid>e<F(Wra^ by Sir John aeet 
ofSootrtarrel IHiBlNUgh, 17M» P' IM. 
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ChmdiDMii and aa oAotr in fhe miUtiflL beoanae fhe lattar bad takan upon 
bim to aamme aaparior lank aa an oflwer to a mntlanian printto in the 
life Gnafda. The Life Gnardsnan waa killed In the rtiiAmfn^ and hia 
irtagoiiiat waa eseoated fer murder. 

Tne obanoter of Bothwell, exoept in reUtion to the name^ la entirelj 
tdaal. 

Non 0.~A8aAa8niATiov of Abohbishop Shabp, p. 88 

Tbe general aooomit of thia aot of aaaaarination ia to be feond in aU 
birtoriea of the period. A more partienkr namtiTe may be foDnd in the 
worda of one of the aeton, Jamea BnaMll, in the Appendix to Klritton'a 
Muiorp ^ tk» CShotA of Sealkmd, poblUied by Gbarlea Snrkpatriek flhupe» 
Biquire^ 4to^ Xdinbazgb, 1817. 

Nora 7.— SEDOiv-DiPvn Cammicbaml, p. 84 

One Oaimiohaei, iheriff-depate in Fif e, who bad been aotlre in enforaing 
tlia penal meaanrf againat nonoonf ormiati. He waa on the moon hunting, 
bat reoeiTinff aooidental inf onnation that a (xirty waa out in (^ueat of him, 
he returned home, and eaoaped the fete deaigned lor hiniy which befell hia 
patron the Arehbiabopu 

Nora 8.— MuBixiBns ov Abobbobop Bhabp, p. 84 



The leader of thia party waa David Habkaton, of BathiUet, a gentleman of 
aoflient birth and good eatate. He had been Drafligate in lua younger daya, 
bat haTxng been led from cnrioaity to attend the oonTontiolea of the non- 
oonforming dengy, he adopted their prinoiplea in the fuUeat extent It 
appean that Haokaton baa aome personal quarrel with Arohlnahop Sharp 
wnioh indooed him to decline the command of the party when the slaughtar 
waa determined upon, fearing hia aooeptanoe might be aaoribed to motiTea €d 
peraonal enmity. He felt hmieelf free in oonadenoe^ bowerer, to be present ; 
and when the arohbidiop^ dragged from hia oarriMie^ crawled towarda bun on 
bia kneea for proteotion, he relied coldly, 'Sir, I will nerer lay a linger on 
yoo.' It ia remarkable that Babkrton, aa well aa a ahepberd who was alao 
piuaent, but paanve, on the occasion, were the only two of the party of 
aansMJun who aoffered death by the handa of the executioner. 

On Haokaton rsfoang the command, it waa by umTersal aoffirage conf etied 
on John Balfour of Kinlooh, called Burley, who waa Hackston'a brother-in* 
law. He ia deaoribed aa 'a little man, aquint-eyed, and of a Tery fierce 
aapeet' 'He waa^' adda the aame author, *by aome reckoned none of the 
moat religiona ; yet he waa alwaya walrnna and hcneat- hearted, courageoua 
in ereiy enteipnse, and a braTO aoldier, aeldom any eeoaping that came 
into bis handa. He waa the principal aolor in killing that aTCh<4mitor to 
the Lord and Hia Cairist^ Jamea Shaip.'* 



Nora 9.— Old Faiolt Bbvabtb, p. 42 

A maamilinff retainer of this kind, baving offended his master extremely, 
m commanded to leaw his service inatantly. <In troth, and that will I 
not,' answered the domeatio ; 'if your honour disna ken when ye hae a gude 
aenrant, I ken when I bae a gude master, and ^ away I will not.' On 
another ocoaaion of the same nature the maater aaid, 'John, you and I diall 
never ale^p under the same roof again' ; to which John replied, with much 
naKmU, ' Whave the deil can your honour be ganging!' 

• flee fiooto WortMet, 8vo» Leith, 1816» p. MS. 
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Non IOl— MnjTABT Mubio ax Kxobt, p, 48 

IUgim«atal mnaio U Dffver played at night. But who can «Bnre ns th&i 
■ooh mm not the ooftom in Gharlet the Second's timef TQl I am well 
hif ormed on this pohit, the kettledromi shaU daah on, at adding ■""»«*>*"y 
to the piotureiqiie eff eot of the night nuurah. 

Non IL— WDnoworo Haoribs, p. 60 

ProbahlT framething similar to the bamofannen now used for winnowiw 
ootn, which were not» nowever, need in their present shape nntal about 178& 
Thej were objected to bv the more rind aeotaries on their ftab introdnotioo, 
npon such rossnning as uiat of honest Manse in the text. 

Kon 12.— LooKmo tbm Doob dubiho JhsnoL, p. d7 

The custom of keeping the door of a house or bhatean looked during the 
time of dinner probam j arose from the famfly being anciently aawmbled in 
the hall at that meaL and liable to sorprise. ^t it was in many instances ooa- 
tinned as a point of high etiqneitey of which the following is an example : — 

A consiaerable lamled proprietor in Dnmfrieeshire, being a uchelor, 
without near relations, and determined to make his will, resolTed yevio ua ly 
to risit his two nearest kinsmen, and decide which should be his h&a aooora- 
ing to the degree of kindness with which he should be rsceiTed. like a good 
clansman, he first risited his own diief , a baronet in rank, descendant and 
repreeentatiTe of one of the oldest fiunilies in Scotland. UnhmpOy the 
dinner-bdl had rung^ and the door of the castle had been lod:ed More his 
arrival Ihe Tisitor m rain announced his name and requested admittance ; 
but his chief adhered to the andent etiquette, and would on no aooount 
suffer the doors to be unbarred. Irritated at this cold reception, the old 
Laird rode on to Sanquhar Oastle, then the reddence of the Duke of Queens- 
berry, who no sooner heard his name than, knowing well he had a will 
to inake, the drawbridge dropped and the gates flew open ; the table waa 
coTored anew ; his Grace's bachelor and intonate kinsman was reoeiTed witli 
the utmost attention and respect ; and it is scaroelT necessary to add that, 
npon his death some years after, the risitor's consiaerable landed pr o p e rly 
went to augment the domains of the Ducal House of Queensbeny. Tfaoa 
happened about the end of the 17th century. 

Ko<n 18.— Lardwabd Towh, p. 119 

l%e Boots retain the use of the word 'town' hi its oompreheiishe Sazcm 
meaning as a place of habitation. A mansion or a iarm-hoose, thowh 
solitary, is called *the town.' A 'landward town' is a dwelling sitaated In 
the country. 

Non 14.— TBBOwnro thi Puim otbb tbe Qjom, p. 82 

A Highland laird, whoee peculiarities lire stOl in the rsoolleetlon of hSa 
countrymen, need to regulate his residence at Edinburgh in the following^ 
manner :— Ererr day he Tisited the Water Gate, as it is otlled, of the Oanon- 
gate, over which is extended a wooden arch. Specie being then the general 
currency, he threw his purse over the gate, and as long as it was heary 
enough to be thrown oTerne continued his round of pleasure in the metrmoUB ; 
when it was too Uflht, he thought it time to retire to the Higlilands. Querj 
—How often woold he have lepeated this expwimont at Temple Barf 
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Non 1&— WooDBi Mabb, p. 88 

73ie panujhineiit of riding the wooden mare iraa^ in the days of Charles and 
laog after, one of the nurioas and oroel modes of eoforoing nuHtary disoiplme. 
InmNit Of the old gnard-honse in the High Street of Edinborgh a laige norse 
of this kind was pliused, on idiich now and then in the more anoient times a 
teteran might be seen mouited, with a flrelook tied to each f oot^ atoning for 
some ^'"1*^^1 offenoe* 

Then is a smgolar work, entitled Memain vf PtimM ITtUiaei JSr«niy, JDmIs 
ifOUmettUr (son of Queen Anne)^ from his nrth to his ninth yeer. in which 
Jenkin Lewis, an honest Welshman in attendanoe on the royal infant's person, 
ispleased to record that his Koyal Hisfaness laughed, cried, orow'd, and said 
'Gig' and 'Dy'verr like a babe of plebeian descent* He had also a premature 
teste for the disoipline as well as the show of war, and had a oorps of twenty- 
two boTs arrayed with paper caps and wooden swords. For the maintenance 
of diMnpUne m this jnTenile corps a wooden horse was established in the 
lawwiiMHi nhambfir^ and was sometimes employed in the punishment of offences 
not strictly militajry. Hnghes, the Dnke^i tailor, havmg made him a suit of 
dothes wmch were too timt, was appointed, in an order of the day issoed by 
the Yonng prince, to be ]^aced on tnn penal steed. The man of remnanti^ 
by ciintoi snpplioattonsod mediation, escaped from the penance, which was 
likely to equal the inconyeniences trf his brother artist's equestarian trip to 
Brentford. Bit an attendant named Weatherby. who had presomed to bring 
the young prince a toy after he had discarded tne use of tnem, was actually 
mounted on the wooden horse without a saddle^ with his face to the tail, while 
he was pHed by four servants of the household with syringes and squirta till 
he had a thorough wetting. *He was a waggish fellow/ says Lewis, 'and 
would nci lose anything for the Joke's sake rnhvn he was puttixig his tricks 
upon otiiers, so he was obliged to submit cheerfully to what was inmoted upon 
hmi. being at our mercy to paj him off well, which we did aocordinflny.' 
Amid muoh su«sh nonsense. Lewis's book shows that this poor child, theheir 
d. tibe British monarchy, wno died when he was eleven years old, wa& in truth, 
of pronusing parts, ana of a c^ood disposition. The Tolumel which rarely 
occnnu is an octavo^ xmbliahed m 1789, the editor being Dr. Philip Hayes of 
Oxford. 

Non 18.— OcnraiALiifo tbm Fact, p. 02 

Gonoealment of an individual while in public or promiscuous society w;^ then 
very oommon. In TBngland, where no plaids were worn, the ladies used visard 



3 for the same purpose, and the gallants drew the skirts of their doaks 
tiie ri^t shoulder, so as te <oover part of the faoe. This is repeatedly 
alluded to m Pepys's Diary. 

^cnm 17.— BoMAVcm of tbm Sivmhtuhth Gbhtubt, p. 107 

As few in the present age are acquainted with the ponderous folios to which 
thaageof Louis JUV. gave rise, we need onlv say that the^ combine the dulness 
of the metaphysioal courtship with all the improbabilities of the ancient 
romance of omvalzy. Their chamoter will be most easily learned from 
Bojlean's Ihamustic Mire, or Mis. Lennox*s Female Qntixote, 

Nora 18.— Sm Jambb Tubnib, p. 107 



Sir James Turner was a soldier of fortune, bred in the civil wars. He was 
entrusted with a commission to levy the lines imposed by the privy council 
for nonooaformity in the district of Dnmfriesand Galloway. In this o^Mwity 
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he Texed the oonntiT so muoh bv his exactions that the people rose and laade 
him prisoner, and tnen prooeeded in arms towards Midlothian, where they 
were defeated at Pentland Hills in 166d. Besides his treatise on the militair 
art, Sir James Tomer wrote several other works, the most oarioos of widen 
is his Memwrt <^ kit owa lAft and TVeiet, which has jnst been printed under 
the ehazge of the Bannatyne Clnb. [See Legend o/MtnUrote^ pp, 143-142^] 

Nan 19.— TnuKTUSiinc Casclb, p. 107 

Th» Oastle of TiUietudlem is imaginary ; bat the rains of Cndgnethan 
Castle, situated on the Nethan, about three miles from its jonction with the 
Clyde, haye something of the diaracter of the description in the text. 



Nora 90.^JoHN Qbahamh of Clavbbhousb, p. 109 

This remarkable person onited the seeminglr inoonalstent qualities of 
oonrage and crueltjr, a disinterested and deyotea loyalty to his prince with 
a disregard of the rights of his fellow -subjects. He was the unscrapolous 
agent of the Scottish privr council in executing the merciless severities of the 

goTemment in Scotland during the rei^^ns of Charles IL and James EL; but 
e redeemed his character by the seal with which he asserted the canse of the 
latter monarch after the Bevolution, the military skill with which he su^portcMl 
it at the battle of Eilliecrankie, and by his own death in the arms of yiotory. 
It is said by tradition tibat he was yeiy desirous to see. and be introduced 
to, a certain Lady lUphinstoun, who had reached the aavanced age of one 
bundled years and upwards. The noble matron, being a stanch Whiff, waa 
rather unwilling to receive Claver'se (as he was called mm his title), bat at 
length consented. After the usual compliments, the offiow observed to the 
ladv tiiat, having lived so much beyond tne usual term of humanity, she most 
in ner time have seen manj straiige changes. 'Hout na, sir.* said Lady 
Elphinstoun, 'the world is rast to end with me as it began. When I was 
entering life there was ane &nox deaving us a' wi' his wmrt, and now I am 
|;an£pg out there is ane CHaver'se deaving us a' wi' his ibtodb. ' Clauen agniz- 
ing, m common parlance, idle chat, the double pun does credit to the ingenni^ 
of a lady of a hundred years old. 

NOTB 21.— OOBNR Gbahamb, p. 165 

There was aotoaUy a yoong ownet of the Life Guards uuned Gfahame^ 
and probably some rdation of Claverhouse, slain in the skirmish of Drmnelcg* 
In the old ballad on tiie ' Battle of Bothwell Bridge,' daverhouae is said to 
have oontinaed the daughter of the fugitives in revenge of this gentleman's 
death. 

* Hand up your hand/ then Honmoath said ; 

'Qle quarters to these msn fbr me' ; 
Bat bloody daver'se swore an oath, 
His kinsman's deatili avenged ihoold be. 

The body of this young man was found sbockinffly mangled after the 
battle, his eyes pulled ou^ and his features so mucn defaced that it was 
impossible to recognise him. The Tory writers say that this was done by the 
Whigs ; because, finding the name Grahame wrought in the voong gentle- 
man^ neckcloth, they took the corpse for that of Claver'se himself. The 
Whig authorities give a different aooount, from tradition, of the cause of 
Comet Grahame's body being thus mangled. He had, say they, refused his 
own dog any food cm the morning of the battle, affiznung with an oath that 
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he sbonld have no breakfasi but upon tlio flesh oi the Whigs. The ntTenoiu 
luiiTnal, it is Mid, flew at his master as soon as he leU and hMseiated his lade 
and throat. 

Tliese two stories are prssented to the reader, leayincr it to him to judge 
idiether it is most likely that a party of perseoated and insurgent ttaiaium 
shonld mangle a body supposed to be that of their chief enemy, in the ssme 
manner as sereral persons nresent at Drnmclog had shortly Mf ore treated 
the person of Arohnshop Bhazp^ or that a domestio dog shonld, lor want 
of a single breakfast, beoome so ferooions as to feed on his own master, 
sdeeting his body from scores that were lying azoond eqnaDy snonsribln to 
his raTeooos appetite. 



Non 22l^Pboof AOAiam Bbot annr bt Basax, p. 161 

ThebeEef of the Corenanters that th«r minoipal enemies and GaTerhoose 
in partionlar, had obtained from the Devil a oharm whidh rendered them 
proof agsinst leaden ballets, led them to pervert even the droomsfcanoes of 
his deaui. Howie of Lochgoin, after giviQg some aoooont of the battle of 
KiIHeoranki& adds: 

'The batue was very bloody, and by Maokay'B third fire Glaveriioase felL 
of whom historians give little aoooont ; bat it oas been sidd for oertam that 
his own waiting-senrant, taking a resohition to rid the worid of this trocolent 
Uoody monster, and knowing he had proof of lead, shot him with a sQver 
button he had before taken <m his own ooat for that purpose. However, he 
felL and with him Popery and King James's interest in Bootland.'-— tiM'f 
JtULamaU o» Peneevlan, p. 88. 

OriffimU jVbte.— 'Perh^pe some may think this anent proof of shot a 
paradox, and be ready to obieot here, as formerly, oonoemug Bishop Sharp 
and Bauiel — '*How oan the I>ev]l have or give a power to save life!" etc. 
Withoat entering upon the thing in its reaH^, I ahaJl only observe— Ist, That 
it is neither in ms power or of nis nature to be a sariour of men's lives ; he 
is oalled ApoUyon the destroyer. 2d, Hint even in this case he is said only 
to give inooantment against one kind of mettle, and this does not save life : 
for the lead woold not take Shsip and Glaverhouae's Uves. yet steel and 
silver could do it ; and for Balsiel, thou^ii he died not on Uie fleld, he did 
not escape the arrows of the Almighty.'— TUdoa. 



Non 28.— Clatibhotjbb's Ohabcob, p. 168 

It appears, from the letter of Claveriionse afterwards quoted, that the 
horse on which he rode at BrumclQg was not Uack, but sorreL The Author 
has been misled as to the colour by the many extraordinary traditions current 
in ScoUand conoeminff Claverboose's famous black charger, which was ffener- 
ally behoved to have been a gift to its rider from the Author of Bvil who 
is said to have performed the OeBsarean operation upon its dam* This horse 
was so fleet, and its rider so expert, that they are said to have outstripped 
and 'coted,' ot turned, a haze upon the Biran Law, near the head of Moffat 
Water, where the descent is so prednitous that no merely earthly horse 
oould kee^ its f eet^ or merely morud riaer could keep the saddle. 

Tliere is a canons passage in the testimony of John Dick, one of the 
suffering Presbvteriana, in which the author, by describing each of the 
MTsecatorB by uieir predominant qualities or paBHions, shows how little their 
oest-loved atbributee would avail them in the great dajr of judgment. When 
he introdnoes Glaverhouse, it is to reptocMdi him with lus paarion for horses in 
general, and for that steed in particular which was kiUed at Dnimcilog in 
ue manner desoribed in the text; 
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* And for that blood thintr wretch, daver-hovifley how thinks ho to aholter 
Umaelf thfttdftf t laitpoa&le thontifaltUngoonbeaomodMtothfaikio 
■eonre hiniMlf ij the fleetnen of hie none (a oreatore he has eo mnofa reqieet 
lor, that he nguded more the loei of his hone at Dnmudog than all the men 
that fell there^ and sore on eitfaerperlj there fell pnttier men than himself) t 
Koy sorsL ttongfa he oonld faU upon a ohymist that oonld eztraot the spirits 
oat of all the horse in the worid and infose them into his ooe^ thofo^ be were 
on that hone back never so well moonted, he need not dream of eseaping.' — 
A TedAmtmy to tAe DodriM, Tfbnj^p, D%$oMme, amd Oowrmm t mt qfthe Ckmrek 
pfSoo t la m d, «Uk, at it was ifft t» WriU ty tmoA trwp Piofu amd ewmenUf Fmtk' 
fnU, oMd mm Olori/ied Mart^, Mr. Jok^ Dick. To wkiek u uidtd, ku Lad 
3peeAaMdBdkk9Unr(mtk$Sai{^^ 168i, wMel 2>sy 

he Staled tkit Tettmaup, 58 pp. 4to, No year or plaoe of pabhcation. 

The reader msjr peniaps reoeiYo some fsrther intormatton on the enfajeoi of 
Gomet Qrahame^ death and the fiwht of daverfaoase firom the following 
Latin lines^ a |Mrt of a poem entitied BeUum BtdkueUioMtmif by Andrew 
Guild, whioh exists in manuscript in the AdTooates' labnury :— 

Moos est ocddmis saxgit qnl odsns In oris, 
^omine Londnnom) losalB oatelflqae profandli 
JO sostet hio taUos, et apnoo gmmine tectos. 
iuo ooUecta ftilt» nomoKMO miffts dncta, 

Tuba ftrox, mstnsi jmri , iB nnptgqne pnalte, 

Qoam pent wgnigis Onmos dlipcnera twiss. 

venit et primo osmpo disoeden cogit ; 

Post hos et alios, coeno provolTit Snertl ; 

At nameroes ooaors, csmpum dispens per omnon 

OlrcaiiiAus mit ; tnnnssnne, liMlsgfaie captas, 

Aggredltor : Tirtos nan 1i£b. nee pfoltdtensis ; 

Oo£ri|Nieie ragun, Tiridi sed nsmtaie teeUe 

Freoipltsts pent Ibsiis pan utins, quomm 

Conlpedes fiffscra Into, ee eson rmeto : 

Tom mblosa oohon, miserari nescla, stcatos 

Inysdit laoentqne Tiros ; hlo signiftv, ehaa ! 

TisJectns alobiiia Omnos, quo fbrtior slter, 

Inter Sootiuranss nient^ nee jiistior nUos : 

Hnae msnuNis mpoen Iteii, fludnaqne viritam 

FoBdenmL llngos, sorioaHs, msntbasqae roeeetls, 




Aspen diflbflo ipsivntM ssia onebco 
Vlx daz ipee ftigs sutqs, nsmqne exta tnhebat 
Ynlnfln tardatns scniiMS generosus Usnte : 
InseqnJtor dsmon eohon flmsHn, nsinipie 
Qcndelis semper timidns, si ▼loertt onqosm. 



Nora 24.— SUBMIBB AT Dbumoloo, p. 171 

lUsaftur, the only ooeinwhiohdaTsriionse was defeated or the 
Gameronians snoe o e rfn L was fongfat pretty mnch in the manner mentioned in 
the text. The Boyalists lost about thirty or forty men. The oommander of 
the IVeebyterian, or nther Gorenanting, party was Mr. Bobert Hamilton, of 
the hononrable hoose of Preston, brother of Sir WQliam Hamilton^ to iHioee 
title and estate he afterwards soooeeded ; but, aooording to his biognnher, 
Howie of Loohgoin, he never took poeeession of either, as he oonld not ao so 
without acknowledging the right of King William (an nnoorenanted monarch) 
to the crown. Hamilton had been bred by Buhop Bomet whfle the latter 
lived at Glasgow, his brother, Sfar Thomss, hariiu;^ married a sister of that 
historian. <He was then,' says the Bishop, 'a hvely, hopefol yoong man; 
bnt getting into that company, and into their notions, at beomne a orsok- 
biained enthusiast.' 

Several weU-meaning penoos have been mnoh soandalised at the 
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in whkli the Tidtofs are nid to ha,f oondnoted theniBelTW towards the 
priaoDen at Dnunckg. Bat the principle of theee poor faoatics (I mean 
the high-flvrngf or Gamerooian partj) was to obtain not merely tcueiation 
for their otnirchf hat the same sapremaoy whioh P resb y tery had acqoired 
in Scotland after the treaty of Bipon betwixt Charlee L and his Scottish 
■objects in 1640. The fact ii^ that thflrjr conoeiyed themselTes a dhoeen people 
■ant forth to eitirpate the heathen, lite the Jews of old, and under a similar 
charee to show no quarter. 

The historian of the Insorreotion of Bothwell makes the fbUowiog ezphoit 
avowal of the princi|)les on idiich their General acted :— 

'Mr. Hamilton disooyeired a great deal of b ra v er y and valoar, both in the 
conilict with and pozsoit of the enemy ; bat when he nod some others were 
iwir s uiu g the enemy, others flew too g r ee dily upon the epo£L small as it was^ 
toatead of parsoing the Tictonr ; ana some, without Mr. Hamilton's know- 
ledge^ and directly contrary to his express command, gave Ato of theee 
bloodv enemies quarters, azid then let them go ; this greatly siieyed Mr. 
Hamilton when he saw aome of Babel's brats spared, after that the Lord had 
deliyered them into their hands^ that they might daah them Miainst the 
atones — Plmhn cxxxyiL 9. In his own aocoont of this he reckons the sparing 
of theee enemies^ and lettioff them ffo, to be amoog their first stepping 
aside, lor which he feared that the Ijord would not honour them to do 
much mote for Wm ; and says that he was neither for taldng fayours from, 
nor giying fayours to, the Lwd's enemiea.' — See A Tme amd ImjxarHal Aeeouni 
[BalationJ <^tke Pemevted Praibpteriant ta SeoUaHd, ikebr being [nsiiig] ta Arwis, 
omdD^ alBoikmU A^ ta 1679, by William Wilson, kie sSoobnaster 
in the Bsrish of Douglas. The reader who would authentmate the quotatioii, 
moat not consult any other edition than that of 1097ror that of 18091 ; for 
aomehow or other the publisher of the last edition [182d] has omitted this re- 
markable part of the narratiye. 

Sir Bobert Hamilton himself felt neither remorse nor shame for haying 
pot to death one of the prisoners after the battle with his own hand, which 
appears to hare been a charge against him by some whose fanaticism was 
lass eixalted than his own— 

'As for that accusation they hring against me of killiug that poor man fas 
they call him) at Dromblog, I may easily guess that my accusers can oe 
other but some of the house of Saul or Shimei, or some such risen again to 
espouse that poor gentleman's (Saul) his quarrel agsinst honest Samucd, lor lus 
oaering to mil tmtt poor man Agag, after the kinff's giying him quarters. 
But I, using to command that day, gaye out the wora iluit no quarter should 
be grran ; and returning from pursuing Oayerhouse, one or two of theee 
feDowB were standing in the midst of a company of our friends, and some 
were debating for quarters, others Mpsinst it. xTone could blsme me to decide 
the eu n tfoy e my , and I bless the Lord for it to this day. There were fiye 
more that without mypmowledge got quarters^ who were brought to me alter 
we were a mile from the place as haying got quwters, which I iiMkoned amonff 
the first stoppings aside ; and seeing tluit spirit amongst us at that time, I 
then told it to eome that were with me (to my best remembrance^ it was 
honest old John Nisbet), that I feared the Lord would not honour us to do 
muidh for Him. I shall only say thii^ I desire to bless His holy name, that 
sinoe eyer He helped me to set my laoe to His work, I neyer hadj nor would 
take, a fayour from eneodea^ either on right or left lutnd, and desired to giye 
as few '[p. 201]. 

The preceding passage is extracted from a long yindioation of his own 'con- 
duct, sent by Sir Bobert Hamilton, 7th Deoembw 1686, addr e ss e d to the anti- 
Popiah, anti-Prelatic, anti-Erastian, anti-Sectaiian true Preebyterian remnant 
of the CSiurch of Scotland ' ; and we substance is to be found in the work or 
collection called FatUkfid C€iiUending$ Ditptayed^ collected and transcribed by 
John Howie. 

As tiie skirmish of Drumolog has been of lata the subject of some inquiry. 
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the reader may be onrioofl to see CUTerhonue'e own aooonnt of fhe affim) ih 
a letter to toe Earl of Linlithgow, written inunediately after the aotion. 
lliifl gaatte, at it may be cafied, oocora in the Tohime called Dondee'e 
LdUn, printed by Ifr. Smythe of MethTon, as a oontribation to the 
Bannatyne dab. The original is in the Ubrarr of the Dnke of Bnhkingham, 
CSaTerturase^ it may be obsored, spells like a chambermaid. 

'lOB TBB BABUI OF UHLRHaOW 

(comfmBBpor-cmar ov xiao pirAiii.w ii/s loncns .or sooTLAn>] 

* Olaskow, /«ik a« 1, 10<9l 

<Mt Lqbd,— Upon Satoxday's nighty when my Lord Rosse came in to this 
plaoe, I nuraied out, and because of the insolenoy that had been done toe 
nights before at Raglen, I went thither and inqnyred for the names. So soon 
as I got them, I sent ont partys to sease on them, and f onnd not only three 
of those rogues, bat also ane interoomend minister called King* We had 
them at StroTen about six in the morning yesterday, and resolTin^ to oonvey 
them to this, I thoogfat that we miffht mak a little tour to see if we oonld 
fall npon a oonyentide ; which we dud, litle to our advantage ; for when we 
came m sight cf them, we found them drawen up in batdi, npon a most 
adTentafinons ground, to which there was no coming bat throgh moses and 
lakes. They wer not preaching, and had gat away all there women and 
shUdring. They consisted of four bataillons of foot, and all well armed with 
furils and pitch forks^ and three souadrons of horse. We sent both partys to 
skirmish, &ey of foot and we of oragoons ; they run for it^ and sent down a 
bataillon of foot against them ; we sent threeeoor of drasoons, who mad 
them run again shiunfuUy ; but in end they peroairing wat we bad the 
better of them in skimush, they resoWed a flenerall engadgment, and 
imediatly adTanced with there foot) the horse fclouing ; they came throght 
the lotche^ and the greatest body of all made up against my troupe; wekeeped 
our fyr tdl they wer with in ten pace of us: they recaivea our fyr, and 
adyanoed to shokj the first they gave us brogfat doun the Ooronot Ifr. 
Graff ord and Oaptam Bleith, besides that with a pitch fork they mad such an 
opening in my sorre horses beHy, that his guts hung ont half an elle, and yet 
he caryed me af an myl : which so discoroged our men, that they sustined not 
the shok, but fell into disorder. There horse took the occasion of this, and 
purseud us so hotly that we got no tym to rayly. I saved the standarts, but 
lost on the place about aight or ten men, besides wounded ; but the dragoons 
lost many mor. They ar not com esily af on the other side, for I sawesereraU 
of them fall bef or we cam to the shok. I mad the best retraite the oonfuaion 
of our people would suffer, and I am now laying with my Lord Boss. The 
toon of Streven drou np as we was making our retrait, and thoght of a jiass 
to out us of, but we took oouradge and feU to them, made them run, leaving 
a donsain on the place. What these rogues will doa yet I know not^ bat 
ttie conti^ was flokiog to them from all hands, lliis may be oounted the 
begining of the rebel^n, in my opinion. 

< I am, my lord, 

' Your lordships most humble servant, 

*J. Obabamb. 

' My lord, I am so wearied, and so sleapy, that I have wryton this very 
confusedly.' 

NOTB 25.— DnSIHBIQNB AMOSO THS COVINARTBBS, p. 248 

niese feuds, which tore to pieces the little army of insuij^nts, turned 
mainly on the point whether the king's interest or royal authority was to be 
owned or not, and whether the party in arms were to be contented with a 
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free axeraBe of iheir own ralisioii, or iniist upon ibe re-astabliahment of 
Praabytery in its saprame an&ority, and with fall power to predominate 
over aJl other forma at worship. The few conntiy sentlemen who joined the 
insoireotion, with the most sensible pert of the clergy, thon^t it best to 
limit their demands to what it might be possible to attain. But the party 
who urged these moderate Tiews were termed by the more aealous bigots the 
Erastian party, mep, namely, who were willing to plaoe the choroh under the 
inflnenoe of the civil goTemment, and therofore they aooounted them *a 
snare upon Mispah, ai^ a net sraead upon Tabor.' Bee the *Life of Sir 
Bobert Hamilton ' in the Scoii Wortkiet, and his aooount of the Battle ctf 
BothweU Bridge, jMCRM. 

NoTB 26.— Thi Camkboioaiib' Qibbbt, p. 250 

The CSameronians had suffered j^erseoation, but it was without leamin^g^ 
meroy. We are inf onned by Oaptam Crichton that they had set up in their 
oamp a huge gibbet, or gallows, having many hooks upon it) with a ooil of new 
ropes lying beside it, for the execution of such Boyalists as they might make 
raisonors. Ghiild, in his Bdlvm BotkueUioMtm, describes this nuumine par- 
ticularly. 

Non 27.— BoTAL Abht at Bothwell Bbidgb, p. 270 

A Oameronian muse was awakened from slumber on this doleful occasion, 
and gave the following aooount of the muster of the royal forces, in poetry 
nearly as melancholy as the subject : — 

They marched east throw Lithgow-town 

For to enlaige their forces ; 
And sent for all the north ooantry 

To come, both foot and horses. 

Montrose did come and Athole both. 

And with them many more ; 
And all the Highland Amorites 

That had been there before. 

The Lowdien malllBha they 

Game with their coats of blew ; 
Five hnndred men from London eame, 

Claki In a reddish hue. 

When they were assembled one and all, 

A ftiU bragade were they ; 
Like to a pack of hellish hounds, 

Boreing after their prey. 

When they were all provided well, 

In annoor and amonitlon, 
Then thither wester did they come. 

Host cniel of intention. 

The Boyalists celebrated their victory in strains of equal merit. Spedmens 
of both may be found in the curious collection of Fuaiiive Soottuk Poetry, 
principally qf the SevenUetUh CaUvryt printed for the Messrs. Laing, Edin- 
burgh [1825-58]. 

NOTB 28.— MODBRATB PBBflBTTKBIAKB, p. 276 

The Author does not by any means desire that Poundtezt should be re- 
garded as a just representative of the moderate Presbyterians, among whom 
were many ministers whose courage was equal to their good sense and sound 
views of religion* Were he to write the tale anew, he would probably endeavour 
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to fgtn the flhiinotonr a hig^Mr ixanu It is oertaiiiy howarar. thftt the Ommt* 
oniaoa imputed to thafar opponeDti in opinioii eom wr uiny tiia lodnlganoe^ or 
othen of tbeir ■trained and fanatioal notioniL a dispoaitKm not only to aaek 
their own aalsty, bat to eiuoir theDMatrea. Hamilton qieaka of three olecgy- 
men of this deaoription aa fouowa : — 

'lliejpretendeid great BBalaaaainat the Indnlgenoe; faoLalaat tfaetmaallf 
their praotaoe othenriae being out Tary groai^ which I aliaU bat lunt at m 
ahortk When great Oameron and thoae with him were taking many e oold 
bleat and atorm in the flelda and among the oot-hooaeainBootland, theee three 
had, for the moat parL their reaidenoe in Glaagow, where Ihey f oond good 
qoaiten and a fall table (which I doobt not bat aome beatowed open tnem 
nom real aifeotion to the Lcnd'a oanae) ; and when theae three were tpgeUier, 
their greateat work waa who ahonld make the fineat and aharpeat ronndela 
and break the quiokeet jeata npon one another, and to tell what Taliant 
acts they were to do, and who oonld laugh loadeat and moat heartfly among 
tiiem ; and when at any time they oame out to the oomktiy, whatever other 
thing ther had, thejr were oarefol each of them to have a neat flaik of 
brandy with thenLwhieh waa very heavy to aome, partieolarlT to Mr. CSameron, 
Mr. Oargfl], and Henry Hall ; I ahall name no more.'— FotcVU Comtmdim^, 
p. 196. 

Nora 29.— GmsAL Dauhx^ ubuaIiLT gazud Tom Dalbu^ p. 281 

In Creiohton'a Mmoin, edited by Bwift where a pertiodar aoooont of thia 
remarkable peraon'a dreea and habita ia gnren, he ia aaid never to have worn 
boota. The following aoooant of hia renooanter with John Faton of Meadow- 
head ahowed that in action at leaat he wore pretty etoot onee^ nnleaa the 
reader be indined to believe in the troth of hia having a ohann iHikh made 
him proof againat lead. 

* lWziel,'^aay8 IVtton'a biographM^ 'advanced the whole left wing of hie 
army on Colonel Wallace'a lifiht. Here Oaptain Paton behaved with great 
oooiage and gallantry. Dalaul, knowing him in the former wax% advanoed 
npon him himaelfj thinking to take him priaoner. Upon hia approaoh each 
preaented their piatola. Upon their iirat diabharge, Captain Patoi^ pereeivin g 
the piatol ball to hoop down npon Dalaiera hooU. and Knowing what waa the 
canae (he having proof), pat hia hand to hie pooket for aome nsall pieoea of 
aQver he had there for the porpoae, and pat one of them into hia other pntoL 
But DalzieL having hia eye on nim in the meanwhile^ retired behind hia own 
man, who by that meana waa alain* [Seoit Wortkim, p. 416^ oondenaed aome- 
what^ 

Nora 80.— Locn Slot, p. 2M 

Thia waa the dogan or war-ciy of the MaoFarlanea, taken from a lake near 
the head of Loch Lomond, in the centre of their ancient poaBoaaionB on the 
weatem banka of that beantifol inland 



Nora 81.— Mobioh's Caftubb and Rbliasb, p. 806 

l%e princiiial incident of the foregoing chapter waa soggeated by an oocnr- 
rence of a aimilar kind, told me by a gentleman, now deoeeaed, who held an 
impcoiant aitnation in the Ezdae^ to which he had been raiaed by active 
and reaolute ezertiona in an inferior department. When employed aa a aoper- 
viaor on the ooaat of (Selloway, at a time when the immunttiea of the law of 
Man rendered —wigy ylin g almoat nniveml in that diatriot, thia gentleman had 
the f ortone to offend highly aeveral of the leadera in the oontoaband tnwle, 
by hia aeal in aarving the revenne^ 
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rendered his ntoatioii a daageroin ones WMif on more than one oooa- 
lioa placed hie life in jeopardy. At one time in particnlar, as he was ridinflr 
after sunset on a summer oTening, he came snddeuv npon a gang of the most 
desperate smugglers in that part of the country. Tbej surrouniMd him with- 
out Tiolenoe, but in soeh a manner as to show that it would be resorted to if 
he offered resistanoe, and gave him to understand he must spend the erening 
with them, since they had met so happily. The officer did not attempt op^ 
sition, but only asked leave to send a country lad to tell his wife and family 
that he should be detained later than he expected. As he hsd to charge the 
boy with this messsge in the presence of the smugglers, he could found no 
hope of deHyeranoe from it, save what might arise from the sharpness of the lad's 
obserration and the natural aude^ and affection of his wife. But if his 
enand should be deliTered and leoared UteraUy, as he was conscious the 
smugglers expected, it was likely that it might, by^ suspending alarm about his 
absence from home, postpone all search after him till it miffht be useless. 
Making a merit of necessity, therefore, he instructed and despatched his 
messenger, and went with the contrabana traders, with seeminff willingness, to 
one of their ordinary haunts. He sat down at table with uiem, luid they 
began to drink and indulge themaelTes in gross jokes, while, like Mirabel in the 
Inanuiamiy their prisoner had tiie heavy task of receiving their insolence as 
wit, answering their insults with good-humour, and withholding from them the 
opportunity which they sought o? engaging him in a quarrel, uiat they might 
have a pretence for misusinghim. He succeeded for some time, but soon became 
satisfied it was their purpose to murder him outright, or else to beat him in 
such a manner as scarce to leaye him with life. A regard for the sanctity of 
the Sabbath erening, which still oddW subsisted among these ferocious men, 
amidst their habitual yiolation of diTine and social law, prerented their 
commencing their intended cruelty until the Sabbath should be terminated. 
ThoT were sitting around their anxious poisoner, muttering to each other 
words of terrible import, and watchixig the index of a dock, ^^ch was shortly 
to strike the hour at which, in their apprehension, murder would become 
lawful, when their intended yictim heard a distant rustling like the wind 
among withered leaTes. It came nearer, and resembled the sound of a brook 
in flood chafinff within its banks ; it came nearer yeL and was plainlr dis- 
tinguished as tiie looping of a parW of hone. The abeence of her husband, 
ana the account given oy the bey of the suspicious appearance of thoee with 

whom he had remained, had induced Mrs. to apply to the ncngfabouring 

town for a party of drsgoons, who thus providentially arrived in time to save 
him from extreme vudence, if not from actual destmotion. 

Non 82i— Pbibqiizbb' Pboohsioh, p. 818 

David Habkston of BathSlet, who was wounded and made prisoner in the 
skirmish of Air's Moss, in which the celebrated Cameron fell, was^ on entering 
Edinburgh, 'l^ order of the CoonciL received by the maffistrateeat the Water 
Gate» and set on a horse's bare back with his face to the tafl. and the other 
three laid on a goad of iron, and carried np the street, Mr. Cameron's hand 
being on a halberd before them.' 

Non 88.--Dalzill'b Bbutautt, p. 828 

The Gkneral is said to have struck one of the captive Whigs, vdien under 
examination, with the hilt of his sabre, so that the blood ffuiuied out. The 
provocation for this unmanly violence was^ that the pruoner had called 
the fierce veteran 'a Muscovy beast, who used to roast men.' Dalsell 
had been long in the Bussian servioe^ which in those days was no adhool of 
hnmanity. 
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Non ^—Bm£M of thb Exbgttrd, p. 326 

The pleasuo of the council respectingtfae relics of their Tiotiziii ma citaa 
M ssvage MM the rest of their oondnot. The heads of the Dreachers were fre- 
qnently exposed on pikes between tiieir two hands, the palms displayed as in 
tne atdtnde of prayer. When the celebrated Richard Cameron's head was 
exposed in tins manner, a spectator bore testimony to it as that of one who 
liyed praying and prflaoning, and died praying and fighting. 

NoTB 85.— SuPFOSKD Affabitioh ov Morion, p. 854 

This incident is taken from a story in the Hidorjf qfApparUumf written 
by Daniel Defoe, under the assomed name of Morton. To abridge the 
narratiye, we are under the necessity of omitting many of those particnlar 
circumstances which give the fictions of this most ingenious author such a 
Uvely air of truth. 

A gentleman married a lady of family and fortune, and had one son by 
her, Mter which the lad^r died. The widower aftervnurds united himself in a 
second marriage ; and his wife proved such a very stepmother to the heir oi 
the first marriage HiaX. disoonConted wi^ his situation, he left^ his father's 
house and set out on distant trayels. His father heard from him oocasion- 
aUy, and the young man for some time drew regularly for certain allowances 
whidi were settied upon him. At length, owuig to the instigation of his 
mother-in-law, one oi his draughts was refused, and the bill returned dis- 
honoured. 

After receiving this affront, the youth drew no bills and wrote no more 
letters, nor didhis father know in what part of the world he was. The 
stepmother seized the opportunitT to represent the young man as deceased, 
ana to urge her husband £b settle nis estate anew upon her children, of whom 
she had soveraL The father for a length of time positiyely refused to dis- 
inherit his son, convinced as he was. in nis own mind, that he was still alive. 

At length, worn out by his wife s importunities, he agreed to execute the 
new deeds if his son did not return withm a year. 

During the interval there were many violent disputes between the husband 
and wife upon the subject of the familv settlements. In the midst oi one 
of these altercations the lady^ was startled by seeing a hand at a casement 
of the window; but as the iron hasps, according to the ancient fashion, 
fastened in the inside, the hand seemed to essay the fastenings, and being 
unable to undo them, was immediately withdrawn. The lady, f onpetting the 
quarrel with her husoand, exclaimed that there was some one in the garden, 
^e husband rushed out, but could find no trace of any intruder, while the 
walls of the Muden seemed to render it impossible for any such to have made 
his escape. He therefore taxed his wife with bavins fancied that which she 
supposed she saw. 3b» maintained the accuracy of ner sight ; on which her 
husoand observed^ l^t it must have been the devil, who was apt to haunt 
those who had evil consciences. Hiis tart remark brought back the matri- 
monial dialogue to its original current. 'It was no devil,' said the lady, 
'but the ghost of your son come to tell you he is dead, and that yon may 
give your estate to your bastards, since you will not settle it on the lawful 
heirs.' 'It was my son,' said he, 'come to tell me that he is alive, and ask you 
how you can be such a devfl as to urse me to disinherit him ' ; with that he 
started up and exclaimed, 'Alexander, Alexander! if you are alive, show 
yourself, and do not let me be insulted every day with being told you are 
dead.' 

At these words, the casement which the hand had been seen at opened of 
itself, and his son Alexander looked in with a full face, and, staring directly 
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on ilie moilMr with an angry ooantenanoa, oried, 'Here t ' and ihMi vaniabed 
inamonMntk 

Hie lady, tlioiigh nraoh frigfatenad at the appaiitkMi, had wit anough to 
make it aerre her own jmrpoae ; for, aa the apeotre appeared at her hnaraid'a 
mnwnnumm^ aho made affldarit that he had a familiar nnrit who appeared when 
he called it. To eao^pe from thia diacreditable ohaige the poor hnaband 
agreed to make the new aettlement of the eatate in the tenna demanded by 
the nnreaaonable lady. 

A meeting of friendawaaheld for that pnrpoaa, the new deed waa exeented, 
and the wife waa about to oanoel the former aetUement by tearing the aeal, 
when on a andden they heard a niahing noiae in the parlour in idiich they 
aat^ aa if aomething haid oome in at the door of the room which opened from 
the hall, and then had gone throogh the room towarda the garden-door, 
whioh waa ahnt ; they were all anipriaod at it, for the aoond waa reiy diatinoti 
bat they aaw nothing* 

Thia rather intempied the bnaineaB of the m ee t in g, bnt the penereriiuf 
lady bronght them back to it. 'I am not frifffatened/ aaid abe, *not L 
Come,' aara ahe to her hnaband, haofffatily, ' 111 cancel the old writinga if 
fDrty derila were in the room ' : with tlint ahe took up one of the deeds and 
waa about to tear off the aeaL Bat the daubU-^fom^f or eieMoa, of Alex- 
ander waa aa pertinacioua in goarding the righta m hia principal aa hie atep- 
motiier in invading them. 

13ke aame moment ahe raiaed the fatper to deatroy it^ the caaement flew 
open, though it waa faat in the inaide jnat aa it waa befove, and the ahadow 
of • body waa aeenaaatanding in the garden without, the fooa looking into the 
room, and ataring directly at the woman with a atem and angry coontenance. 
' Hold 1 ' aaid the apeotrcL aa if apeaking to the kidy, and immediately doaed 
the window and Taniaheo. After thia aecond interruption, the new aettl»> 
ment waa oanoelled by the oooaent of all conoflorned, and Alexander, in about 
f oar or fiTe montha arter, arriTcd from the Eaat Indiea, to which he had gone 
four yeara before from London in a Portugueae ahin. He could sire no 
ex^ilaQation of what had happened, excepting that he areamed hia fawer had 
written him an an^ letter, threatening to diainherit him. — Tk$ Hittaiy wnd 
RealUp 1^ Agparitymi^ chapw TiiL 

NozB 86.— OAPTAnr IirauB) p. 888 

Hie deeda of a man, or rather a monater, of thia name, are reoorded upon 
the tombatone of one m thoae martyra which it waa Old Mortality e delight to 
repair. I do not remember the name of the murdered peraon, but the oir- 
oiunatanoea of the crime were eo terriUe to my ohildiah imaginati<H& that I 
am confident the following cop)r of the epitaph will be found nearly oorreot, 
although I haTe not aeen the original for forty years at leaat : — 

llila martyr waa by Peter IngUi ahotk 

By birth a tiger rsther than a Boot ; 

inio, tbst his heUJflh oflkprfng might be seen, 

Out off hie head, then klck'd it o'er the green ; 

Urns was the heed which waa to wear toe oroun, 

A foot-ball made by a proftna diagooa. 

In Dnndee'a Laurtt Oaptaln Ingliah, or Inglia, ia repeatedly mentioned aa 
commanding a troop of horae. The murderM peraon here re fe rred to waa 
Jamee WhiteiCf the pariah of Fenwick, Ayrahire. The epitaph appeared in 
the CUnd of TTt^iunet, a weU-known work publiahed in 1714 ; but the brutal 
conduct of Inglia ia tiiua atated in a pamphlet or ifleaiorig/ printed in 1880 : 
—* Item—The aaid PMer or Patrik Inglia killed one Jamea White, atruok oflF 
hia head with an ax, broiuffat it to Newmilla, and played at the fooUball with 
it ; he killed him at the l^tle Black Wood, the foreaaid year 168S.' 
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As proof of the Author's ningnlar memor;^, it maj be skated that tiie 
epitapn as quoted above is ahn(»t verbatim with the original, except in the 
third liDOf wfaioh nma thna, 'who, that his momtmooB extract mjg^t be 
WOOD,* {Laxng), 

Nora 87.— Tmi RirauuiB of the OomuinxBay p. 881 

Hie iererity of pereeoation oftea drove the snffererB to hide themeelTet in 
dens and oaTOs of the earth, where they had not only to etrogs^ with the 
real dangers of damp, darimesB, and famine, bat were called upon in their 
disordered imaginations to oppose the infernal powers by whom such caTems 
were beliered to be haontea. A rery romantao scene of rooks, thicketa^ 
and cascades, called Criohope Linn, on the estate of Mr. Menteatn of dose- 
born, is said to haye been the retreat of some of these enthusiasts, who jodged 
it sater to face the apparitions by which the ^laoe was thoo^t to be haunted 
than to expose themselres to the rage of their mortal enemies. 

Another remarkable encounter betwixt the Fool Fiend and the champions 
of the GoTonant is preserred in certsin rode rhymes, not yet f ocgottmi in 
Btteick Forest. Two men, it is said, by name Halbert Dobeon and Darid 
Dnn, constructed for themselyes a place of refuge in a hidden raTine of a rery 
savage character by the side of a considerable waterfsll, near the head <rf 
Moffat Water. Here, concealed from human foes, they were assailed by Satan 
himself, who came upon them jsriiming and making mouths, as if tiTiiig to 
frighten them, and custurb their devotions. The wanderers, more incensed 
than astonished at this supernatural visitation, asmiled their ghostly visitor, 
buffeted him soundly witii their Bibles, and compelled him at len^^ to dmnse 
himself into the resemblance of a pack of dried hides, in which sha^ he 
rolled down the casoada The shape which he aesumed was probably desisned 
to excite the cupidity of the assailants, who, as souters of Selkiric, might have 
been disposed to attempt something to save a package of good leather. Thui^ 

Hab Dab and DavH IMn, 

Dang the Dell ower Dabson^ linn. 

The popular verses recording this feat, to which Burns seems to have been 
indebted for some hints in his 'Address to the Deil,' may be found in the 
MtudrtUp qftht SeoOiak Border, voL ii. 

It cannot be matter of wonder to any one at all acquainted with human 
nature, that superstition should have aggravated, by its terrors, the appre- 
hensiona to which men of enthusiastic character were disposed by the gloomy 
haunts to whidi they had fled for refuge. 



Nora 88.— PBimonoBB of tbb CovBHAsraBs, p. 896 

The sword of Captain John Paton of Meadowhead, a Oameronian, &mous 
for his personal prowess, bore testimony to his exertions in the cause of the 
Oovenant, and was typical of the oppressions of the times; ' Their sword or 
short shabble {Kiahboia, Italian) yet remains,' says Mr. Howie of Lochsioin. 
' It was then by his prc^gpanitors (meaning deeoendants, a rather unusual use 
of the word) counted to have twenty-eight gaps in its edge ; which made 
them afterwards observe, that there were just as manv years of the perseeu* 
tion as there were steps or broken pieoes in its edge. — SooU Worthtts, edit. 
1796, p. 416. 

Tne persecuted party, as their drcumstanoes led to theirpbunng a due and 
sincere rel^mce on heaven, when earth was soaroe permitted to bear them, 
fell natozally into enthuaiMtio oredulity, and, as th^ imagined, direct con- 
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nearly to n. The sabjeot of thaae predJotioiis was genendlT of a melancholy 
aalnre ; for it fa dozing mioh times of blood and oonrosion that 

Fale-eysd pcophsts wblspsr fbarAil change. 

The eelebrated Alexander Peden was haunted by the terron of a French 
inraaion, and was often heard to exclaim, * Oh, the Honaes, the French Mon- 
nes (for Moonaen. doabtleeBl how they ran! How long will they ronf 
Oh Lord, cat their hooflfas^ ana stay their mnning t ' He afterwards dedared, 
that French blood womd nm thicker in the waters of Ayr and Clyde than 
erer did that of the Highlandmen. Upon another occasion, he said he had 
been made to see the Fiench mamhing with their armies throcu^ the length 
and breadth of the land in the blood of all ranks, np to the bridle-reins, and 
that for a bomed, broken, and boned CoTenant. 

Gabriel Bemple also prophesied. In passing by the hoose of Kenmnre, to 
which workmen were making some additions, he said, ' Lads, yon are Terv 
busy enlarging and repairing that hoose, bat it will be bomed like a crow^ 
nest in a misty May morning' ; which accordingly came to pass, the house 
being bomed by the English forces in a dondy May morning. 

Other instanoes might be added, bat these are enough to show the character 
cf t hi* people and timinii 



Nan 89.— JoHH Bauoob, oallb) Busunr, p. 406 

Tho return of John Ba1f6ar of Kinloch, called Borley, to Scotland, as 
weU as his fiolent death in the manner described, is entirely flctitions. He 
was wounded at Bothwell Bridge, when he uttered the execration transferred 
to the text, not much in unison with his religious pretensions. He after- 
wards escaped to Holland, where he found refugee with other fo^tiTcs of 
that disturbed period. His bicgrapher seems simple enough to behere that 
he rose high in the Prince of Orange's fsTour, and observes, 'That baring 
stall a desire to be aTenged upon those who peneoated the Lord's cause and 
people in Scotland, it is said he obtained liberty from the Prince for that 
purpose, bat died at sea before their arrival in Scotland ; whereby that design 
was never accomplished, and so the land was never puiged by the blood of 
them who had shed innocent blood, according to the law of the Lord — Gen. 
ix. 8, Whom Aedddk manCt Ucod, 6y mtm tkaU ki$ blood ht akmL'^Seoti 
Worikia, p. 6S2. 

It was reserved for this historian to discover that the moderation of Eing 
William, and his prudent anxiety to prevent that perpetuating of factious 
quarrels which is called in modem tunes reaction, were only adopted in 
consequence of the death of John Balfour, called Barley. 

The late Mr. Wemyss of WemysB HaU, in Fif eahhre, succeeded to Balfour's 
property in late times, and had several accounti^ pc^pOi artides of dresi^ 
etc^ wmch belonged to the old homidde. 

His name seems still to exist in Holland or Flanders ; for in the Bmssels 
pM>ers of 28th July 1828, lientenant-Colond Balfour de Burleigh is named 
Commandant of the troops of the King of the Netheriands in the West 
Indies. 

Nora 40.~Balioub'8 Gbatb, p. 406 

Gentle reader, I did request of mine honest friend Peter Aroudf ooL travel- 
ling merahanty known to many of this land for his faithfal and just dealings. 



iSO NOXEB 

M well in miulmi and oambrioi as in ■nail wtam^ to jNoonre me on hia neirk 
peregnnatinna to that Yioinage a oopj of the epitaphion alluded to. And, 
aoooraing to hia report^ wfaidi I aee no ground to diaoredit, it nmneth thna : 

Hars lj«a ana aaint to prdatM aorly, 

Being John Balfour, aoniotime of Bninqr, 

Who stirred up to Tengeanee take, 

Fbr Solemn Leegne and OOr'nantre adse. 

Upon the Magna Moor in Fife 

Did tdc Jamea Bharpe the apoataM'a Ufli ; 

Br Datohmaali handa waa hacked and abot^ 

Ihen dzowned Id Glyda near tbia aam apoL 



GLOSSlAEY 



or 



WOEDS, PHRASES, ASD ALLUSIONS 



ABVI.TIKVKHT8, hftMll- 

menu, equipmenU 
Abumb, abooh, aboTB ; 

MALT ABUMB TBB MXAL, 

the Ble begins to take 
efftet 

AoQOKMT, acquainted 

Adhuc nr a'mu>m itb, bUU 
pending 

Ax, one 

Ao A IN, agaln8t,iintll,bel!are 

AaoBR, a rampart, mound 

Aix, own 

AiB, early 

ArmAL, oatmeal 

Ajkb, awry 

Amaist, almoat 

ANABAPmn or Xmmnm. 
Boekliold, Knlpperdol- 
ling, and others, dueinlea 
of one John HattUe- 
■en, were guilty of the 
wfldeet eoBoeeeea at 
Mttnater in Westphalia, 
in 1584-86 

AxcB, AHBB, once 

AqcA miiABius, the won- 
derftil water, a cordial 
compo n nded of spirit of 
wine, nntmegs, carda- 
moms, ginger, mace, etc. 

Ark, a meal-ohest 

Ablbb, earaest-money 

Aiof-OAUirT. with sannt 
or lean Umbs (Bnalce- 
speare, Anlonff and CXm- 
fxrtm, Act L Be. 5) 

ABTAMTim, or AnTAMtora, 
a character in Mdlle. 
Scod^ry's Orand Offnu, 
snppoeed to represent 
Oond^ 

AsnBB, in conftadon 

Avoatxr, two stones 
weight, or peek mflasnre 



AuQjfT, to own 

AuTo-DA-pi, the ezecntlon 
of heretics >y the In- 
quisition 

Ata, at all 

Bab, a bunch, knot 
Bacic<swoiu>, a sword with 

only one catting edge ; a 

single-stick 
Bafp, bang 
Bakbr, Dstxl, axd 

PvircB. SesPonch 

BARKIKO AMD FLBBimii 

going to wreck and rain 
Basb. Sm Tower of the 



Battb, the colic 
Bawbbb, a haUbenny 
Bbar, a JEind of barley 
BxDRAL, a bead le, grare- 

digger 
Bnn-MAsnEB, a sabstitote 
Bbhaddkv, beholden, 

obliged 
Bxnj>, shelter 
Bblttv, dixecily 

better treated, made inti- 

mate ; wnr yAxiBKB bbt , 

get fkrther in 
BBfKDicml bless ye! 
Bbmitxsov, blessing 
BnmAi., cattle 
BicKxn, wooden bowl, cap 
BiDB, to wait, stay ; salfcr 
Bnoi, or bedt, well 

prorided 
BiooiT WA'k, baflt, i.e, 

stone, walls 
Bilbo, a sword with an 

elastic, ilnely- tempered 

blade 
Bibkibb, lively * blades ' 
Bibl, to diink, tipple 



Bittock, a good bit men 

Black-a-yibbd, darfc-eora- 
plezioned 

Black -FiSBKBs, salmon- 
poachers 

Blagk-jacx. a large jog of 
waxed leather, for ale 

Blatx, ashamed, bashfhl 

Blbbsb, blase, ilame; to 
makeanontciy 

Blxthkbiko, chattering, 
idly bat Tolnbly talkinx 

BuMx, a glance; a moment^ 
short while 

Blttbb, glad 

BODDLB, or BODUB, B Smsll 

copper coin, worth id 

halipenny 
BoLB, an apertnxe 
Boh gamarado, a chan, 

boon companion 
Boon, a contriTsnoe for 

torturing Uieftet 
BoBB, an apertore, crerice 
BoBouoB-TowK, B loyal 

boroQgh 
Bow, a boil 

BowiB, a wooden pan, tab 
Braw, line, braTe; brawb^ 

fine things 
Bbbcham, the collar of a 

working hone 
BRBXRnffo, sproating 

BBXHTVOBI), SQUBSntUV 

TRIP tol that of John 
Gflpln, linen -diaper of 
London ; bat he lode to 
Ware and Bdmonton, not 
to Brentford 

Bricklb, ticklish, troaUe- 
some 

BaoGfTB, a Highland shoe 

Bboo, a ikyourable opinion, 
liking 

BB06B, oatmeal orer which 
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boOtaM 

poona 
Bbowr, ft bnwtaig 
BuuKom^uB, ft tab for 

■toapinc. In tiM old uro- 

MM of DmehlBg olothM 
BuDOKt, ft Hokei nr ft Qftm* 

trfno 
Bunvooo, or Bobtbooos, 

BiOHAmpw an BngUah 

doctor or mirflnlno triio 

Bmmm and tiU JralMV </ 

AjpirttiQeM) 
BuBK, to deck, fttCin 

Btv, pMtibMldM 

B Y oBDnr Am, ftboTB the oom- 

moo, moretlHui uaftl 
BTma, ft cow-lMim 

Oa\ to ttU, diiTB 

Gjbubbah OriEATIOV, ft 
sugleftl opentian to 
Monre doliVery («■ in 
tkeeftMofGMftr) 

CALLAVr.ftlftd 

Calprbmsim, LAfftntiborof 
CUopdin 00 ^la.i 1M7) 
ftnd otliar ftztniTiflftiit, 
long-winded rotnftnww, 
mofUi read In their dnj 

CAmrA HSAB DAT MOB 

DooB, deftf M ft poet 
Oavvt. pradent) knowing, 

eftntwoft ; (uxitilt, 

nioelj, dTllljr, qoiatlj 
Gaboaoab, mminioi. de>d 

bodiee 
Oablb, ftlUlow 
Oabubb, old woman, witeh 
GAar, an old epelling of 

eute, ftn exeliulTa party 

or iooial fdaai 
GAsr o' A OABX, obaooe nao 

offtcart»ftlttt 
Gatbbaii, ft robber 

lapaoioDa 



CATBi, fianda, Tietoali 
Oat or paw, to turv tbb, 

to act the tomeoat 
Oauij>| ooU 
Oaup, or GAP, ft wooden 

bowi ibr eontalning Ibod 
Caubbwatbs^ bomt ao aa 

to be etur and hard llkaa 

eaoaewaj or oaoeey 
GaoiuA. fiMDelTiue 
OBH,knd-tftz 
Chauibb. or oRAiinroi, b 

diminnnve Ibr chain 
Gbambbb op DAU^ the beat 

bedrooni 
Obabot, lobky, fbrtonnte 
OsAXon-Honen, ft anall inn 

orale -h ooaa 
Ohahtbb, that pipe of • 

bagpipe in which axe the 



OiAPrar, ft qoart meaaora 
OKAaaBVB, ft aportamaa 
Obbbk o^ thb naxjL 8m 

Ingle 
Obibld^ ft idlow 
OmMLBT-Bxcx, the chim> 



Olaobax, TiOagei hamlet 
Clabb, dothee 

goadp^ nonaenae, 



CLAaBBB,! 

Boandu 



Clatbbibo, goaalplng; 
goeiip, 



Ci«ji wiSft poetftnd aoldier, 

Drnmelog, end waa killed 
in 1680 la the defence of 
Donkeld, at the head of 
the ~ - 






Glbooh, ft mTina 
Gloub, to thump 

CLOimED 8HOB, ft ShOO tlM 

aoleof n^tahiBBtadded 
with big mUla: bIbo b 
mended or eobued shoe 

Olow-oilubplowbb, the 
elore gOlTllower 

OooKBBiioirr. a top-knot 
on the haaa, boond by a 
HIM 

COOKDM (SPABIBLX BBBll- 

Ing, lighting 

OocK LAXBis B amall land- 
holder triio eoltlTfttea his 
eatate himaeU; yeomaa 

Ooooa, a wooden pail 

Oaut lOALBD or am aoobv, 
the wooden mare, tim- 
ber hozBa. &e Note 15, 
p. 417 

OomoHAnoH, thieatening 
of DiTJne pnnfabmentB, a 

rial fbrm of aervloe tn 
Ohnroh of Bngland 
OoBBA Lnnr, one of the 
lUla of the dyde^ near 
Lanaric 

G0T>BO08B> B OOttagB 

Oouis to barter, mqr and 

aeli ; tnmble : alaoB bowl 
Obaok, talk, ftieadly chat 
Obbbi, a baaket nr the 

back; or acbbbl, oraiy 
C BowpT yOatmeal and water 

stiRed together 
CuRTLB, to wheedle 
OoBOB, a woman'a keiQhlaf 

or bead-ooreilng 
OuBMUBBDro, mnimnring 

in the atomach,' aUghl 

gripea 
CuBioBT, hngfrgrained 
ComB'a LAW, the law of 

theaharper, robber 
CuTm, a pert) impudent 
_girl, B wanton 
Odttt<bpoqv» ahoct Bpoon 



Dapt, eranr 
Daisubo, trifiiB& 



Dah, chawbeb ov. Sm 



Baxo, knocked. thniBt 
Dabodb, a day^a woik 
Daub, dare 
Bat bob doob, cbjoia 

HBAB, deaf aa a poet 
Bbatb, to deaftn 

DBOBPTIO TIBOBy Optlf b1 

tUoaion 

BbbbpRaxb, the heath chib- 
mah 

Bbxl onr, devil may eara if 

Db L*AiwmB,PiBBBB,aetBm 
enemy of witcheraft. Bad 
BOthor of 2Viblea» da 
r/»eeMteiiae dm MamvaiM 
Angm H Dimnmt flClS) 

Dblbio, MABTnr Abtowt, 
Batch theologian of the 
IMh eeatoxy, wiota 
DfagBWMoMMB Magto- 
mnm lAbH 8a (ISM), b 
celebrated work on sor- 
cery and Undxed topfoa 

Dbltillb axd CBaix.iA, In 
Miaa Bomqr'a MUa 
(17W) 

Dbmab. SmS TIbl It. 10 

Dbhtt, dainty 

Dbtiz. PracB, ABB Bakbb. 
SMPtmch ^^ 

Bib, boxhT| a pretty toyi 
gewffiw 

BiOBroKH wiBBOwlng^aift- 
ing; eleaaing, wlpfaig 

BiBO, to knock off; 



BnowAixTA BMB of thla 
name waa of tt w party 
who ranad e r ed Arch- 
blahop flhara^ and wbb 
hlmaeif UDed at Bmm- 
dog 

BixBA, do not 

BioTBBPBOBL 8m Third 
Bplatle of John, Ter. 

BiBDUv, an«do, meaa 

BiBJABBan^ decayed or 
mleerablMooking 

BuimiBi di f mmi , bnak- 
Ikst 

Bit, do 



ment) paatime 
Booms, eonlbondedly 
BooBBTBB. Sm note to 

J7eari (/IfifOoCUoB 
BooBLB<iAiiaBB,ft apeotai 

doable of a pweon 
BoncB, qnlet, aenaible 

BOUDLB TBB BAO O* WIBIk, 

todandle,! 



the bagpipee 
BouB« atuboQEn, obatinate 
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DoiwMA Bnn, caniiot b«r, 
doat like; dow^ va, 
did not like 

IhuMMooK, imw mctl and 
WtBT muDsd 

Dbbb, to mfltor 

DaBBLDio, dillUnff 

Dbovxht, drf, thuslgr 

DsacKBT, dranken 

]>DI)0BOV-KAVT, tlie hftft OT 

lillt of a dagger otiift- 

»ented with gnven Unea 
]>uss,eioOMe 
DuxBAB, WLkom or. Cram- 

iroU'i dafeet of Ladle at 

IhmlierinlttO 
Dmro owxB, oreroomei 



DwAM. a awoon 



1BAiiijni*T.ii, BaiKJB or, 
Giavarlioaae'a lieatenaat 

Bji,aye;Bn,«7ee 

Vxirow, jnat now 

BvFnoruAL galliso. Aa 
Tka Aorftr C a l aa M iat, 

Sii>aiT, attanUve, dlHgant 
■dolov, a apeetnl Image^ 
Six, an addinon 
BuHU. S m Job nodi. 
Xmbuobl nxuas, nsowi 

enoQgn 
IBwrtnia, logolBh 

F&zuD^ fldling, fteble 
VAnnrO| on Hm a, aettie 

blm, 9Te him aometJUng 

to ramambar one bjr 
Fabd, to eoloar, ambeUlah 
Fasb. trouble ; to tronble, 

botner 
FAOLD-Disn, the wall of a 

aheep-fold 
FAUT.mnlt 

Fact o^ pudi, want of Ibod 
FaoK, the sreataat paxt 
FteXLMa, hannlaaa, fteble 

FfeS AMD BOUMTITB, WBgea 

and perqnlaitaa 

FbmalbQuizotb. SmUn. 

_Len nox 

^BfD, to jBovide 

FBBODaov, BoBBBT, atjlod 
the Plotter, ftom haTlng 
been oonoamed in the 
Bye-Houae and other 
plota agalnat Jamaa II., 
waa a leading jpartlaan (« 
the Duke or Monmoath. 
and afterwarda jdotted 
againat William III. 

FraB-VLAiH]BT, a flaah of 
lightning 



ronoBUBBi, without en- 
apiiitleaa, lacking 



pSL- 



Ibotball 

ttfwheedlek o^ole 
aoold 

FonoBLBaa See Flaaenleoa 
FoBBTB, baddea 
FoBB-A-BABO, leading, 

going fliat 
Fdboaxhbb, to oome to- 
■athar, pn their heada 

FoBBiT, Itarwud 

Foul rA* tb, HI beflOl jb 

FOUBXAIBHALL, LOBD, 1«L 

Bir John limder. Bart., 
a law lord, author of 
Cknmdicgieal Natea qf 
A»ttM4|iilra,ctc. 

w^ATM atiange 

FBiAB'a OHXGKBB, tihickon 
broth, with agga mixed 
init^ 

FuBa, fUrrowB 

FuBBB, a flint-look mnaket 

OabD) went ; oabb, gone ; 

OABOygO 

GaluO( prooGinaul of 
Aohaia, or Bonthem 
Oraeoe. See Acta xviiL 
18-87 

Galloway, a breed of 
horaaa in tibe aouth-weat 
ofSootland 

Gab, to make, oblige 

Gatb, gait, way, mode, 
diractJon 

Oavv, going 

a stand for 



VI 



Gat, pretty, oonaidanbly 
Gbab, property, gooda 
GiLFT, a flroUoaome laaaie 

GlB,if 

OiBHBL, a granary, meal- 

cheat 
GLBBca, a aly aide i^lanee 
GiBo, quick, ahaip 
Glbbkbhu. SMKena 
GuFT. an inatant; alao 

fdght 
Olowbixo, staring, idling 

hard at 
GOKBBiL, a fool, almpleton, 

lout 
GoTKBHAxn, houaekeeper 
Gowx,afool 
GowPBv, a handful 
GRAMAaHxa, legginga 
Gbajtb, to groan 

of pnblie ezeeutkm in 

Bdinboitth 
GuDBMAX, noaband 
GuDXWiFB, wilb 
GuuB (good or lllX to 

treat) behxre to 

Havtbd, aettled 
HaiTJ., BALB, whole 

28 



Habilb, a good deal 
Habl^ to nail, drag 
HABxa,bralna 
Habruox, Tbomas, the 

ftrliamentarlan andngi- 

dde 

Hab'ST, OWB a DAT IX, tO 

owe a good deed in time 

of need 
Waw alontk bloekhaad 
HAUDt tohoU 
Haud doixmob, not un^ 

mindftil 
HAU<n, a level plain 
Hauld, a habltatloo 
Hadsb, the throat 
Hatibgb, bahavlonr, de- 



Hblucat, violent, wild 
Hbmpib, giddy, romping 
HBBnoBa, ownera of land 
or other heritable pro- 
perty, in Sootland 
Hbuob, a ateep hill 

hiera- 



picra, a warm pnigatlTe, 
made of aloea,.anammon, 
and honey 

HlGBLAXBKXX IX 1077. A 

•Highland boat,' eOOO to 
8000, wera quartered in 
igmhtra and aiyaoent 
ooontiea to punlah thoae 
who upheld conyentlclea 

Hill • folk, the Oove- 
nantera |aa they wor- 
ahipped among the hllla) 

Hixxt, honey, a term of 
endaannent 

Hrr, aapeelal kind of move 
in baftkga i"*"An 

Hoabt, a oou|^ 

Hoddxx-gbxt, the natural 
oolour of wool 

Holmb, low ground by a 



HoBxixo, a lepd iqjunc- 
tlon to a debtor to pay a 
debt, under penalty of 
being vroolaimed a rebel 
totheUng 

HoanxQ) muateilng of 
armed men 

HousB or Mun, a place 
where marketa were neld, 
on the Pentbnd HUla, 
near Glenoorae 

Howrr, a pUoe of reaort 

HUXLIB, or HUXBLB, OOW, 

a OOW without bona 
Hup bob wixd, go to 

light nor left, naea to a 

horae 
HuBORBOx. a hedgehog 
HuBDiXB, tne buttiocka 



Ilk, ilka, each, every; 
iLKA-DAiB, weeK-daya 



4U 
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III - wAVtfDf Ol-ftnraundt 

ugly 
Ix ooMMEHiuK, In tnst, 

along with 
brooiHTAiiT. 8m mnbel 
IvoLB, fin; nrauB-voox, 

flredde oomer; cbkck 

or ma nniLa* tb« fln- 

lide 

Is RKBUM VAYUmA, tS 
fUTJgttWICO 

iTKRByOUiar 

Jaloubl to mip 6c i ^ 1m 
■Qspieioos of 

jAUD,Jada 

Jbmmt avd Jkvst 
JnsAMT, I17 ElSa Bmj- 
wood (1768) 

jBVXTrLxcTiOH, gnu- 
flfliian, kneeling down 

JniPLT, acantfly 

Jo, JOB, a iweetlMut 

JoAv Tambom'b ma V, a hen- 
pecked hnaband 

JouA DB RouBioni, t^ 
Henix Maekeniie, Tk§ 
Mani^FmUngCmgj 

JvsnoB Oyxbdo^ in Ben 
Jonaon*8 BwrtktHomtm 
Ftxbr 

JmnxmD, eoEBOoted 

Kail, kali, eahbage 
broth; kail- 
. pottue of meal 
wfUi the 



acorn of 
(aoup) 



made 
broth; 

THBOUOH 

(smokeX to take oyer 
the coala, atonn and 
nU at; kail-wobm, a 
term of oontempt ; 

KALB-TABD, E TegetaUA 

9iTden_ 

r, tbat ia, any 



KxBBiB,a hook-headed afcaff 

Kbbk, topeep 

KBBLTvniB, a lead pancQ 

Kbhb or Oaluowat, a 
mgKed distzictL known 
aaGlenkena, In KlriEcnd- 
brifi^tahlie, whera many 
oftheCknuvoniana ftiuna 
leflige 

Kbbt, aatair 

Kindly TxvAm, thoae 
whoae anceatora have 
long held the aame land 

Kittlb, tiokllah, dililcnlti 
touchy 

KNAPnMo, moathlng, tak- 
ing In an aifected manner 

Ktb, Une, oowa 

Laigh, low 

LAXIBtlotfa 



Labi, tbsib, aloM by 
tfaemadTea; my lavi^ 
by myself 

Lamo TBf, the ten of 
tnimpa in Scotch whiat 

IiAinucK, Ijunaik 

Labmck. a little fdii 

Latbocui a*BPY| wuA- 
larka 

Lawdiq, the leokaniBff 

Lbasokhiaxuiq, AdaeDOod 
againat the a ore r elgn to 
the people, ear vto earid, 
hli^tieaaon 

liBLBY, or Lbblib,*Albx- 
ANDXB,afterwBrda Xarlof 
Leven ; waa fleld-marBhal 
In the army of GvataYiia 
Adolphna 

Lbt, to hinder 

liicK, a blow 

Lippn, to tmst 

LiTPiB, the fbnrfh part of a 
peck 

Lrhoow-towb, Linlith- 
gow^ 

LocAunBBi the ahaiea of 
an inereaaeof the paroch- 
ial Btipend thai Ml on 
the aevanl hmdowneca 

Lock, a handftal 

Loor, palm of the hand 

Look, afbUow 

Loop doub (a haiI M 
down the cocked pointi 

Loot, allowed, let; lootbb, 
diachazged 

LouMD, qoiet 

LoDMDXB. to thunp 

Lovp, to leap 

Low, aHamo 

LOWDIBV MALLtaBA, 

Lothian militia 
Luo, the ear: blaw n 
OMB^a LOO, ogole, Hatter ; 

PO* OUT BY LOO ABI» 

HOBV, diac out aa a 
ahepherd cngy oat a 
homed abeep 

LUBXWABM LaODIOBAV. 

&eBevdat2onUi.lO 
LtTM, a chimney 
LupRH, leapt 

Xaoob-Mibbabib. 8m 

Jeremiah Z3L 8 
Maiv, a hand or throw at 

dice 
IfAiva, thebome-lknn 
Maib by fOKBV, eapedaUy 
If AiB H0U8B. a better taUe 

and eatabliabment 
Mabt, almoat 
Majoeibo, atrntting, 

prancing with a mHitaiy 

air 
MALOAUBj'aov'or Hambl- 
Sm Jeremiah 



znnrllL «L The *Ub^ 



appanntly tha title of an 
oflloer of uw roynl hooae- 
hold 

MaLB PABTA fWUS OCLA- 

bub I'u E, Itt-gotben, wone 
epent 

If A fff r WF A, w»<HH^ 

Malt ABmn tn 

Sm Abnne 
Mamaybdi, an old 



than ith penny 

Mawibati^ f 1g*'inl1y as 
oAoer of the Qenaan 
empire, the coont (0^^f( 
grave) of a ftontier 
pvovlnee (flMHr, Bmch) : 
afterwaida a tltla of 
nobOtty 

Hakt, a Btted oow, OK 

ICABELini. mixed gnia 

Mabk, toinew 

MAnY,ftdlofcooeett 




ActT. flcS 
to Bwitter and 

gramble, talk te talk- 

big'aaike 
MAirr,mall 
Mawsib, a ban 
MBAL*Amc. meal-tob or bin 
Mbabmb, ne andent nana 

of Kineazdineehlre 
Mblyih, Jambb. ehooU be 

Jamea MelYille, one of 

tfaB aaaaaBlna of GudhBd 

Beaton i n Igg^ 
Xbmbbfu*, beoomtng, anlt* 

alde 

MBBK,la.l|d. 

Mbbos, cubbb op. 5m 
Jndi^T. 28 

MiLB^ ScoiB, neariy 9 tat- 
longa 

MuxiB, mother 

MmABBL nr thb Jjraur- 
CTAvr. a play by O. 
nurqnnar, 17(tt, bot 
taken in great part ftom 
Bleteher'a Wildgom 
Cham 

KmuaoM, dlnineBB 

Hiblbab'bl nnmannerly 

MoBBO, Majob-Oxbbbal 
Bobbbt, flnqoently 
annded to In Ltgmd 9/ 



MonaiBim ScoDdBi. {Traad 
O^nu waa originally 
pabliahed ondflr the 
name of Qeotgea de 
8ond«ry, MaiMelne'i 
brother, Ihoo^ he only 
oontriboted urn ootUne 
of theatory 

XOBTOOMBBY, SiB JaMBB, 
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of * frtI lll W Hf| OM of tilt 
wimmhwlfi ii—i nut to 
oiflbr tlM crown to Vm 
Frinoeof Onnfle; bfling 
dteppolntid oftlie olBoe 
ha ooTsted, he plotted 
■gainat 'Wluiam in tba 
I ntinMi l i of James IL 

XoHznBi protmbly non- 
aiaim. Tbe womm mm 
appanntiT ^oken dur- 
ing apprdMnaloiiB of In- 
Taaton ftom Fnaoeu 8ti 
Note88,p^4S9 

XoaB>n<ow, a boggjplaee ; 
X08B-HA0, a bQg-pn 

XoUBQTnEAIBnB, VBdrCH, 

compantee of sentlenien 
who fanned tne Kin^a 
gnttd, and e^jQjred manjr 
ptiTflegea 

Xnai Lsnioz'a Female 
QuaoTE (VrSSl), an imita- 
tion of' Dm QMtooH, 
ildiciillns the long- 
vinded Freneli ronmnoea 
ofthfttlnM 

Mum, CAK TBS, to ilea to 
the moon 

Munoaoa a, eon tortioni, 
Tiolent geetone 

XmoB, a wan 

Xuixuucnii pint measure 

Nabai. 8m 1 Sam. xzr. 
NisH-oAB, tiaabT, inaoleiit 

tidk 
VsnTf next 
Nsux, a nook, oorner 
NcTOT, a nephew 
Nnca, aeeorafamg to old cos- 

tom, fkeqpently means 

granddanghtar 
Vni jKom nr oulvba, ha 

knew nothing ahoat it 
VoBLi, an^ old Mn^iah 

eoln, worth ait ilxsc Qa. 

fld^terlOL 
]luLLiFiDiAv,anmihelieter 

OmrriAnt a ihnn-steading 

OaxjuiDG, the hero of 
Arioeto s romantic epio 

OoTjmu> AXD onmzj). 
Land constantly man- 
nred and ealtlTated wae 
called 'infield': hmd 
cropped, wlthooe man- 
nre, nntll eodiansted, 

_ 'out field' 

OoTBHOT. a prodeotJng ad- 
ditian to a DQildlng 

OuT^TAuv, excepting 

Ornnov, BioHAnn, 
Leveller and pamphleteer 

£64S^X was imprisoned 
1 Newgate fivr Mtacking 
the Honse of Lords 



PijiVAsoT, a lady's hahit 
made of Fadna silk 

Pabbit, a kinswomsn 

Pamutck, porridge 

Paxoh or Xkadowbbad, 
an Ayrshire OoTenanter, 
distJngolshed himself in 
the Oerman wars and at 
the battle of 'Woicester ; 
he wae exeeated after 
BothweUBrlg 

PnABLoraa, a kbidof laoe^ 
made of thread or sOk 

Pbat - HAA a h^ow In a 
moor left fhnn digging 
pea ts 

Fku^RDuaa, n small fbrtl- 
fiedhoose, or tower 

PkiHJi voRTB nr duu, stem 
necessity 



Pbstlaiid Hills, batilb 
or, er Buluon Qmbr. 
whete In 1866 General 
DaLdel defeated the 
Galloway Quneronlana 

PKhdit, hidden 

PiCKUL a smsn qnanttty, 
Utile Ut 

Pzmms Aim nABUWOs, 
caps and laoea 

Pit, to pat 

Pit akd oallow^ min- 
ucn or, the ri^t to in- 
flict capital ponlshment 
—to drown women in a 
pit and to hang men on a 
gallows 

Plaok, |d penny 

PunnsHQHi, ftamishliig 

PuEDOB-rAinLB. a stick for 
clearing earth Ihrni the 
plough 

Poox]tAirnji,'portmantea!a 

Pocx-PUDDiiio, a Scotch- 
man's oontemptnoQS epi- 
thet ftnr sn Bni^hman 

Ptonr RoTAL, the port of 
Kingston in Jamaica 

PosB, a seeret hoard, trea- 
sure 

PouBS, topodi 

Pu',topuIl 

Puu,apool 

Pdvcb. TIB DnriL. aud 




an 
to the popular puppet- 
plays of the day 
Punn BooEB, la. 8d. 

QuAioH, dkallow drlnklng- 

eup 
QuKAir, a young woman 

BAca or I>i7irBAB. 8m 

Dunbar 
Bahdt, nAxnix, a scold, 

beggsr; disorderly, Tag- 

lant 



Baploch, ooaise, undyed 

homespun 
Raz, to stretch, reach 
RiDimi, an adTiser, settler 

of disputes, peacemaker 



BBTUfQ, thieving 
Bbmt-mail, a plitfHiairm for 

rent 
Baser, to haibour, enters 

tain 
Bio, a ridge of land ; field 
Bira, to search, *»*"<»** 
Bound, to whisper 
Bout, to bellow 
Bow, to roll, wrap 

Bun, TO TAXX TBS. tO TVld, 

repent a proposal, inten- 
tion 

Buooiso, pulling, acuflUng 

Buouor. Butheralen, on 
the Clyde, 2 mflea flrom 

_ ^ Glas gow 

BuTBTSv, Sib Patbiok, 
sometime goremor of 
Ulm, on we Danube, 
afterwards Bszl of Forth 
andBranlbond 

Bab, SO 

Br. J oHsirwai 's nrnr, a 
halter 

Baib, sore, Terr 

Bab BEHrroa, robes won by 
the Tiotlms of the In- 
cniisltioB, and cut like 
tnoee worn by the monks 
of Bt Benedict (Ban 
Benito) 

Babcptum babotobux. holy 
of holies, a very jealously 
kept apartment 

Sabb, ashiit 

Saut, salt 

BoAnr Asn batt, tag-iag 
and bobtail 

Bgalsd^ cleaned the inside 
of a cannon t^ firing a 
email charge mm it 

BcAUB, a steep bank - 

Boors una, nearly 9 ftar- 
longs 

Boots bbzixibos, eciuiTa- 
lent to Bns^sh pomiea 

BcBBSD, a long harangue 

BouniBi, or BcunisT, 
Mdllb. ds, an amiable 
but long • winded and 
extravagant writer of 
romancee, Orand Oj/ntt 
(10 vols., 1649^ eta. 
which eqJoyed great 
popularity in their day 

Brs, becomes, suits 

BuAaiBBA, are not ashamed 

Bkamot, chsmois 

Bbaw, a wood, fiat ground 
at the bottom of a hill 

BiisBLiBa-HiLi| a mound 
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wlMngiafai 

or wtBDOirad liy btad In 

ttMopflnalr 

Jomr. Dokeof 
BdcUi _ 

ft tomb Mot In 
1080 to the ralicf of 
fDugiflBi, tfaen an Bn^Uh 
potMMfon and bcitagsd 

BazLLanm Boova, equal to 

KwgHaliiwnniei 
Sbo» iTumwi, antlMir of 

Attrh and other lo- 



Shorter Oatochini 

of the Ghoreli of Beoi- 

land 
BuKiLB BODOKB, a ptivato 

aoldier 
Bui' arm, flliica 
Bkaxth, taann 
BKs■^■kiU 

Bkkblt, knoiwtiig, akflfbl 
Bnoxn, to squlot 
BsKLpmo, beating, thnMli- 

ing ; trotthug, cantering 
BKincBB, one who aervea 

oatUqnor 
Rwtmt.^ lo eeraam 
BKiBL-nr-TBB-PAii, a fry 
BoxBaATB, aomehov 
8oa», to deaaand bed and 

boudj apcMige on 
BoBT, to anange^ make 

ti<^ and dean 
BovoH, a whiatUng aoond, 

al^; to aigh; oauc 

aoooH, an eaey mind, a 

quiet tongue 
Boup, a spoonAil 
Boorns, ahoemaken 
Bowmai a eort of flummery 

made of oatmeal 
Bpano, to spring, leap 
Bpbbl, to acmiuble, dide 
Bpbbb, to inqnixe, aak 
fipmiroB, a pant^r, larder 
Btap, to paah, cram 
Btabklt, strcHttly, atoafly 
Bt4w, to aoifeit 
Bntax, BTBBKiT, ahnt 
BrsBB, to distarb, Intertee 

with 
Btilis (or A plouohX 

baadlee 
BriMO AXD LDMi, entirely 
Bra, eir 
'BroMB WAixB no mot.' 

etc, from LoTelaotf'a To 

AUkM 
Bior, a bollock 
Brour, a liquid measors 
Broun, conflict, atilfe 
BTOum-LOOKivo, gruff- 



kMUng 
BnAfTun UP, hanging 



atnlght 



or BnUTHATBT, 

a town Bome 16 milea 



aooth ofOtaegofv 
OiUJUHfe heitteted i 

bedtateiehrinki 
BULDKA. Bhooldnfl 



not 
BuKB AM arm, the aoonar 

thebettar 
Bun, a caahkm of straw 

BWBAI. (OV A GAXBUlX tO 

mett and ran down 
Btbo» a yoong onioB 

a atraamlsi diy in 



BiB^ atnoe^ ago 

TAM.afl3aa8, cop 
Ti^ioaiSSardgbl 

r,take 



TnuGH, tooi^ 

TBAGK AMD BAPB, tb3bt in, 

well eared fat, anwnded 
to, like a fkrmei'a well- 
thatched stMska 

Tnanmro, thatch, roof 

THOwx.nB, alng^sh, in- 
aotiTS 

Thkajm, thronged, buy 

Tbbapplb, throat 

Thbaw, to thwart 

Tbbibp, a^er stoutly, 



Thui 



I a eunlrtranoe 
tliehanda 



fn 

Tdlaillbvil 

TnuLtto stiipt stdp off 

Ti'nia, sister 

Tousui, to disorder 

Tow, a rope 

Town OP THB Ba88, the 
Bass Rock, at the 
entrmnoe to the Firth of 
Forth. In its dungeons 
many Oorenantsrs were 
impnaoned dnring the 
reigns of Gharles u. and 
James IL 

Towv, a ooontry hooseb 
with its Ikrm, cottiMee, 
and other dependenoes. 
«M Note 18, p. 416 

Tot, a woman's Unen or 
woollan headdress hang- 
ing orer the shoulders 

fhAOiDT, ovLT BoomsH, 
John HomeTs IkmgUu, in 
Act i. Bel 

Tbiok-oulgk, a kind of 

Tbtbtbd, tried, afllleted 
TwA, two 
TwAL,twelTe 



UifQDBiu, daosMsd, late 

Unon^ooBoe 

Umdo, nnoQBunoii, atvaage, 

queer-looking 
UnnD BrATH, the United 

Provinces of the Nether- 



Up-vr, up, up yonder 
Uptaks, uptak, at na, 
at catching up the mean- 
ing 

Yahi, Sn Habbt, the 
repubUcan, chief ooomds- 
sioner fcr treatlBg with 
the Boots in IMS 



Wax>, would 

Was, sorry 

'Walldl a Talet 

Wams, oelly, atomacii 

Wav, go^ reached 

'Waub, to spend 

WAasAiLyale 

Watbb, doww thb, down 

the Tslley : watkk^idi, 

the entire district, valley 
WAm-BBOO, broth, water 

in which moat haa been 

boiled 
WAUOKr, a dnnfl^ 
Waub, worse 
WuBBH , tasteleaa, infllpld 
WnsxpoBT. the weaten gate 

of BdinDax)^h| on whieh 

the heada or eriminals 

and trattora were ez- 

poeed 
Iraj^TOUBWULLT whatTs 

your Willi what do you 

wantt 
Wten, a few 
Wmo AWA, to Jog OB, mow 

at an easy, steady pace 
Wbilbb, samettmea, ooea- 

aloDally 
Wbillt-wba, wheedling, 

ci^olecy 
Whibbt, to huriT, wUr 
Wv, to get, reach, begin 



^001008; a window 

WooDiB, a halter 

WuD, mad; cuujr wur^ 

stark mad 
WuiniA WABT, will not go 

with 
Wttb, Uame 

Taibd, tabd^ a eottsge 

gUucn 
Tnx, TBLL,ale 
ToKoeo, the time a hocse 

is in yoke 
ToKTT, yoked, Ikatened 
TuLB trnt, Christmas Sve 



INDEX 



Ad^ 



; and SeoMh dwraetar, 4 
8m "WOaon 

»«., MiOoTf 118; Mi advloe befon 

Dntmdog, 160; 
Apntritioiis, 866, 4S6 
ArehbUhopofSt. Andnwi. fiMShaip 
Army, ro]^ In BooUand, 870^ 880 
ArUmenet, romanoe by Sendtol, 107 
AQfhor, on OM MoftftU^, 9 ; Intndnotion 

to the novel, iz 

Baijoub oTBoxleT. et Kiel Bkme's, 81 ; 
tluowi Bothwel^ 8S; elieltered by 
Morton, 88; In the bny-loft at MOn- 
vood, 44; bJa defence ot the Oore- 
nantm, 45; bJa guUtj dream, 47; 
dealxea Morton to Jom the Oore- 
nantera, 48; ahoota Goraet Oiahame, 
166: bJa combat vith Bothwell, 167; 
hindered from alaylng Bvandale, 168; 
hia history, 196; gains orar Morton, 
196; defwda the mwder of Sharp, 
199 ; hia leaaona ibr aendingMorton to 
Gaaa0Oir,989: qaarxelawlthTOandtezt, 
861; with Morton, 868; hia wnth at 
Bvudale^ releaae, 874; defmda the 
bridge at Bothireu, 894 ; la wounded, 
and lleea, 897; hia letter to Morton, 
888 ; in the care at LinUater linn, 899 ; 
boms the document, 897 ; hia chaUeDge 
to Morton, 897 ; attaeka iETandale, 404 ; 
hia death, 400 ; the murderer of Aroh- 
blahop Bliarp, 416 ; hia return to Scot- 
land, 489 : hU gmve, 489 

Beflenden, Sdlth, at the poplqjay featHal, 
16 ; her interest tot the Headrlggs, 64 ; 
her anxiety about Morton, 98; yiaita 
him a prinner, 96; writea to Major 
Bellenden, 101 : on the bartimn, 106 ; 
begs Bvandale io Intercede for Morton, 
180; her rival anitoiB, 186; herdistreea 
on hearing Morton haa Joined the rebela, 
888; aetaont for Bdinbuigh, 888; her 
conversation with Morton on the way, 
964: Onddle tella Morton of her be- 
trothal to Bvandale, 887 ; her aodden 
arrival at Fairy Knowe, 844; her 
interview with livmndale, 846 ; atarUed 
If the aiffli, 860; aeea the 'appari- 
tion' of Morton, 868; uvea Bvandale 
not to Join the iBsoRwaim, 408; her 



Btef at hia death, 406; her nmriigB, 

Bellenden. Lady Margaret, at the popin- 
jay feaoval, 16 ; coata and rewarda of 
her loyalty, 17 : holds an investiaatlon, 
66; dlsmlDsee Mauae and Onddie, 69; 
leoeivea Bothwell and the aoldiers, 86 ; 
her atory of the Uns^a breaklkat, 106 ; 
weieomee M^Jor Beflenden. 106; aaka 
for a commiaaion for Botnwell, 114; 
Interoedea for Morton'a lifo, 180; re- 
aolves to defond the T6wer, 188; 
ahelten Lord Bvandale, wounded. 817 ; 
leavea for Bdlnburgh, 868; her letter 
urging Bdlth to many Bvandale, 848 ; 
her care for Bvandale's comfort, 401 ; 
conaenti to Bdith marrying Morton, 
409 

Bellenden, Midor, reada Bdith'a letter, 
108; pleada for Morton'a releaeefllO; 
entrusted with the defence of THUe- 
tudlem, 188 ; his preparations for de- 
fonoe, 184, 191 ; detains Bvandale, 880 ; 
hia indignation on hearing Morton la 
with the Oovenantera, 8M, 981; his 
meetinff with Langeale, 828 : refoaee to 
aurrenaer, 881 ; evacoatea the Tower, 
868; hia death, 889 

Jhilwm BoOmMkunvrnt quoted, 4S0 

Black Book, CSaverhonse's, 814 

Blane, Jenny, 87, 874 

Blane, Kiel, piper and publican, 86 ; hia 
81^ advice to Jenny, 87 ; placed be- 
tween two flrea. 191 ; tells Morton the 
news, 876; the bst of him, 410 

Boot, torture of the, 885 

Bothwell, Sergeant, hia royal descent, 
87, 86, 414; thrown by Burley, 88: 
entera Milnwood, 68 ; applies the teat 
oath, 71 : arresta Morton, 78 ; halts at 
Tillietudiem, 88 ; drinks with Harrison, 
88 ; oifor of a commission. 114 ; hand- 
cnfn Morton, 187; eaoona him from 
Tillietodlem, 184 ; makee a ilank attack 
at Drumclog, 166; his combat with 
Burley, 167; hia death, 169; the con- 
tents of his podcet-book, 818 

BothweU Bridge. 886; battle of, 891; 
TCvidted by Morton, 888; ballad on 
battle of , 488 

Brose, Caddie aedded wttfa, 884 



Author, WT 

OlXKUTUICK, itI 

CuMTOB, BielMid, 4M, 41S 
Chmnvniui, lUl ; Old Mortality u td- 

bennt of, IXk Sk oln Commtin 
Oiptein at Uh PoplDjiir, " " 




n tontkw 

Dramekig, 14> ; BtthabUOs of 

-■-B, lU 1 bH nomi, 180, 187 ; ntonu 



., m; bit 
bli Da|ib«v'B dnO, 1S8; 

diagDcnr at TQllfltiftalfn^ II,, __ 

ootof auwnr, tO; oBm hii wotie- 

ttoB to Morton, JM- '— 

UBoUimll Bridge,! 



hi BlMk Book, lit : « , 

a to Ltia, nr; hk hMon h 
nsDont Doodaii lU, tU; ladj 
npblutoini'i douUs pun oo, 418; 
ml (lUMt riut, tl8; hii Mtv la 
Lord UiiIi(hgow,«tt; Daudaa'a tiHtn, 
aaot«d, tU, tl> 
lihbodiun, Jidadkb, hta pamtlcn, 
11 ; notobr. «>■ 



Ords, Tlaw or. lOT; wwnm br Ha 

HO; dMtk o/ Bultr la, 401 
Cl]rd«U^ npm mid o^ 11, lOT 
OanmoB nv^Book o^ batod I7 




— "' — ow, Mlidir ot imoiUIr-— 



DOD, BBi poucy nsav wiuiui ui. 
nS; flufr dbM, tn; axpoton 
tbab had*, U8 ; ntnM* oi; tSS ; pn 



dleUuoCLtM 
"-' — "— Oatlt, 

5t «'.'■>"_ 



DiLULL, Oeutni, u IlMit«BaBt«CBaiL 
tro: dMCripyoB of, m; *t Botbodl 
Bridn.sscUila'- " — 



baita, n; psndsi BiUUh to M 
iKT ud Uith mm, «; ofci bir 
pUd to MortgD, H; b«r inlBtai oT 
Brud*]* ud <i MortoD, m; tdU 
Edith tlut MortOB aM Onddit kan 
MBOd tha ComaBtaa, m: acalda 
Oaddl* wfth Uw linw, m ; ataali oat 
Ata thi nnln, lU ; hir adtao to 
Cllddl^ JtSjia egn 1 lanHon with tin 
MiUBirniBtonX (U ; ^tanatKn vtU 
Coddte iluiit ldB,Ml; lart nan <A 
4IK 

Dfek, John, flootad, 410 

DtiuHr, iDCk&i tb« door daring, ST, 418 

Doonuirr ctf'ooiirt, SM 

I>nuiicl(«, tiattMsld, UT; battla <^ Ut, 

Doka, tb«, hii iBRtee, 14 
DmidH, TiKoatiL &• danriiooBB 
DimiHittar GaitH Old KorttlUfa TWt 



nphlDatoon, ladr, b«r pan on CkTK^ 

■rudSL Lord, ikoota at tha paptn>v, 
njantwatTlinamdliiw, 1B;mK1 
brBdllh tolotancd* fbr Mortoa, IV; 
hli raUtlau with Xdlth, 1X5 ; obtaliB 
Horton'i nprtore, Iti; oovmaalB a 
tnat)' at Drajnclog, Ifil ; ehaigaa tb* 
ConBiiilara, lU: Ui UfB nmd br 
Morten, lf.= ;->-- r-"- -" ; ■:- fcoirS 

•rL>iiiiii«], '■iu ; 'mwU Langcato, ns 
cog<lcmoe<l to deatti bf Um Con 
iuDten,14»: nlgaasd^^lDrtn.lSB; 
aErma to imuni Mdcido** pelraon, 
am ; quells tho motJiiT In THUbUt-"— 

bnri-li, 303 ; b betralhsd tu Editl 
oriwi th^lllll^riIlg^J4T; Ibsonw 
JL^Ii}4t him, SiSi orgad by Bd 
nnialn qnlet, tOS; mnla tha 
Rl^intura, 40t ; ]g ebot doxl, 406 



OaLutwiT, mna of Old 
wandBrtBga, xU, S 

GandanleDgh, t 



INDKX 



CQonuT. 411 

QooM GilMa, < i| i il u p € d fcr the wmn- 
Bcbftw, 16: his mujutp^i; earriMBdnli'i 
tetter to Mi^ BeUenden, lOS ; tangtei 
Morton's nasssgo to Bnuidste, 402; 
thelsstofbimVaO 
Onhsme, Ooniet, sesrehss for Bailey tt 
the Howft n ; casTies the flag of tnee 
st l>niiniciQg, 15S; shot by Boitex, U6 ; 
sDaltrestneiit of his bo<^, 418 
GndMrneorClftTeriionse. 5«ClB.TeriMmM 
Omd CfntM, ScndAry's romsnee, 107 
QriefsoD, Sir Bobert, ctlMog, 800 
Gndyill, John, it the wry, 16; his 
epproschce to Bothwell, US ; leeds 
the GenefTE print, 104 ; tuks with the 
Maim, 104, 181: in the gardens at 
TaSrj Knowe, 844: announces OUf 
Gibble, 401 ; takes theoredtt of shoot- 
ing Oliflat, 400 

HACKsroir of Bathillet, 410; his entiry 
into Bdinboiiirbi 426 

HallidsY, the dragoon, 80 ; permits Jenny 
and Bdith to pass, 05 ; reports Both- 
weU's iUl, 150; admtts Knoidale to 
TfUietndtem, 261: brings the Black 
Book, 814 ; sees Korton's * ghost,' 854 ; 
shoots InjorUs, 405 

Hamilton, Oorenanter^ camp at, 270 

Hamilton, Lady Bmlly, 845 ; annoyed with 
Edith, 851 

Hamilton, Bobert, of Freaton, at Dnmi- 
dog, 420 

Bamaon, the steward, tevies the Belten- 
den letainecs, 16 ; drinks with Bothwell, 
88 

Hesdrigg, Caddie, fhfls the tevy, 16; 
shoots at the popinjay, 20; ezpostolates 
with his mother, 60 ; enters Morton's 
service, 68 ; tamed oat from Milnwood, 
70 ; a prisoner with Morton, 185 ; re- 
counts his adTentores, 186; appdnts 
himself valet to Morton, 140, 210; 
pniages after the battle, 210 ; attempts 
to steal into Tillietodlem, 284 ; scalded 
with the brose. 286; brings Jenny before 
Morton, 255 ; nis adieu to Jenny, 268 ; 
escapes from the Oorenanters, 800; 
described in the Black Book, 814; 
reftues to 'testify,* 820; before the 
privy oouncll, 332 ; qnestioned by the 
stranger (MortonX 886 ; altercation with 
Jenny aboat him, 841 ; his subsequent 
history, 406 

Hesdrigg, Manse, visited by Lady 
Margaret, 56 ; expelled from TlUietad- 
lem. 50; 'teetiflee' at Milnwood, 74; 
uplifts her voice on the way to Drum- 
clog, 141 ; chides Kettledrummle, 164 ; 
her exaltation at the victory, 166 ; urges 
Cuddle to 'testify,' 820 

Hlghlandera, in tiie royal army, 270, 280 ; 
at Bothwell Bridge, 204 

EDll-men. Ste Cameronians 

Holland, Morton in. 868 

Howff, tiie Piper's, inn, 26. 871 

Howie of Loohgoin, quoted, 410, 4S1, 484. 
SmdUoaoottWofikIm 



86 

Inglis, Corporal, Ml si TnUetiidlem, 190 ; 
. mutinies, 261 : plots against Kvandale, 

808 ; note on Captain Peter Inglis, 427 
•In Judah's tend Qod is weU known,' 148 
Introdaction to the novd, bt 
Itinerant tmdesBien* 9 



KcRLBDmnnii^ Quneranian minister, 
186; imlifts his voice on the way to 
Dromdog, 141 ; hides behind theeaim, 
164 ; his sermon alter Dramdog, 178 ; 
his dlsngreemcnt with PoondteaLt 



LAPrt w*nw, and lying, aC8 

Landward town, 60, 416 

Laagoale, Latod ot, 215 ; snrnmons THUe- 

todtom to surrender, 228 
Laudeidatah oamlnes the 



Lssgne and Covenant, Boriey's deftnoe 

m, 46 ; Covenanters' seal ibr, 882 
Lewis, Jenkin, his Mesioiri qf Ftimm 

Lift Ousrds, CteverhoosePs, 29 ; visit Miln- 
wood, 68 : march to Tillietud]em,106; 
at Dmmclog, 147 ; flight ot, 161, 167 

Linkteter Lfain, 887, 880 

Linlithgow, Bail o^ Dnndee's letter to^ 
422 

Loch Skiy, the MMFIarlaaesr slogan, 424 

Locking the door during dinner, 67, 416 

Loudon HilL eonventieleat. 117 : Cuddle's 
account or, 186; batUeonaMihramcIog 

Lomley, Oaptain, reedveB Morton, 279 

Macbhab, Bphraim, the preacher, 174 ; 
disapproves of Morton's appolntinent, 
194; condemns Morton to death, 806; 
before the privy council, 822 ; under 
torture, 825 
MaeFarlane dan. their war-cry, 414 
Machinery and Providenoe, 59, 416 
Madure, Bessie, warns Buriey, 87; 
ahdters Bvandale, 220; entartsins 
Morton, 879; her misfortanes, 882; 
tells Morton about Buriey, 884 
March-dike bonndazy, 418 
Maricsmen of Milnwood, 288, 268 
Mesioffv (^Prin» WiUiam Henr^, 417 
MUitary music, at ni^t, 48, 416 
MDnwood House, 89; dinner at, 66; 
entered by the soldiers, 68 ; visited by 
Morton, 248; again, after his retom from 
abroad. 868 ; the oak parlour, 870 
Monmouth, Duke of; in Bcotiand, 245 ; 
deacription of, 281 ; his interview with 
Morton, 282 
Moors. Scottish, 144, 146 
Mortality J)Id. &e Old Mortality 
Morton, Henry, at the popinjay. 21; 
insulted by Bothwell, 81; shelters 
Barley, 88: convemtion In the hay- 
loft, 45; declines tojoin theCovenantera, 
40; his intention to go abroad, 52 ; en- 
nges Coddle and Manse, 68 ; arrested 
^BoUiweU, 78 ; eairied off to Tillie- 
tndlem, 81; visited by Bdith, 96; his 
character and ciroomstanees, 118 ; his 
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